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PART FOURTH. 


%? 


* The iron tongue of midnight hath told twelve. 


‘**°T is now the very witching time of night, 
When churchyards yawn, and hell itself breathes out | 
Contagion on the world.” 

Shakspeare. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE MIDNIGHT ADVENTURE. 

Tue sad predicament in which the luck- 
less attorney of Yohonnes Vantyle was left 
at the conclusion of our last division, must 
be fresh in the recollection of all who have 
taken any interest in the progress of this 
narrative; and it may be as well here to 
explain, for the satisfaction of the curious 
reader, the manner in which that unfortu- 
nate individual got caught in the trap which 
had been set for C unningham. 

After his return to the village, from his | 
interview at the Hollow-House with 
honnes and Diedrich, as detailed in a pre- 


Yo-| 


|sity of planning and attempting some des- 
perate enterprise, in the service of Yohon- 
nes and Diederich, by which he might 
i create a claim to a handsome remuneration 
| on the score of gratitude. Various ways 
,of effecting this objec t suggested themselves 
to his mind ; but in each there was too 
| much risk, w ishout a sufficient assurance of 
success, 

Somewhat desponding in spirit, and very 
| much puzzled in brain, Mr. Clymer Cly- 
| mers did towards the close of that after- 
‘noon, for comfort and counsel, seek the 
presence of Miss Henrietta Simper, of 
whom my readers will remember some ac- 
count was given, in the chapter, of Book 
First, devoted to the description of Village 
Characters; and Mr. Clymers did with 
Miss Simper, on that afternoon, take a dish 
of tea at the pleasant Cottage-Home; and 
the twain did certainly on that occasion, 
over the inspiring beverage, originate and 
‘mature the scheme which the lawy er was 
|to carry out that night. This was, to frus- 
| trate the plan of elopement as detailed in 
| Cunningham’s note to Mary, by appearing 








ceding chapter, Clymers could not banish | atthe stone-hedge raspberry patch a little 
from his recollection the old oak chest, and | carlier than the hour named by the lovers, 
the well-filled bag which the patriarch had | and bearing off the devoted girl in triumph 


taken therefrom. 
big fee out of the old man’s hoardings, was 
now a question with him of much moment. 
He could not do this, it was evident to him 
from his late experience, in regular course 
of practice. 
VOL. 


HI.——NO. 1V.—33., 


How to secure a good} to the house of her father, and the arms of 


| Diedrich. Miss Henrietta professed a 
very considerable knowledge of the nature 
of woman; and she assured the lawyer 
that Mary would fly to the appointed place, 


He thercfore saw the neces-| on the impatient wings of love, at least a 
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half hour before the time at which her lover| and a second look upon the pale features, 


had agreed to meet her there, and that all | 
he would have to do would be to ride up to} 


the hedge in silence, when she would leap 
into the saddle of the led horse with the 
lightness of a fairy. 

This matter arranged to his satisfaction, 
Clymers departed in quest of horses, in- 
tending to return and pass the evening at 
the Cottage-Home, till time to start upon 
his nocturnal adventure. 


dusk. 


her head, ambled down street a square or 
two to chat a little while with ‘¢a very par- 
ticular friend.’’ In about half an hour she 
returned, much relieved, and sat down pa- 
tienily to await the coming-back of the law- 
yer. In good time, Clymers returned. He 


It was now early | 
Miss Henrietta Simper felt a little | 
uneasy, and drawing her handkerchief over | 





however, started him from his position. 
‘‘Mein Got!’ exclaimed he, suddenly 
bounding high into the air, and falling back 
upon his haunches: “Mein Got! how’ s tis? 
It’s no tam yankee, put te Squire’s own 
self.”’ 

‘Mein Got!’ echoed Yohonnes, so- 
lemnly and with emphasis. ‘* Mein Got!’’ 
vat a nice slashin’ has peen vasted! ‘Tam 
splutterkin! vy tidn’t you ashk ’im who he 
vas? All tis trouple, unt only te Squire! 
Mein Got! it vould af peen so nice on te 
shoulders of te tam yankee. Put to be 
vasted, in tis way, on te poor Squire!’ — 
And the sorrowing patriarch seated himself 
on the hedge, so engrossed with regret that 


| Cunningham had avoided the snare laid for 


had, however, hadan opportunity of reflecting | 


on the adventure upon which he was about! 


to go; and the possibility that he might en- 
counter Cunningham, and get worsted ina 
brush with an enraged lover, had occurred 
to him, and made him somewhat fearful as 
to the result. Nevertheless, he and Miss 
Simper whiled away the time pleasantly 
enough. Once the lawyer suggested, that 
perhaps his enterprise would be rendered 
abortive, as the patriarch might have resort- 
ed to confinement as the best means of keep- 
ing his daughter out of the arms of her lover. 
*“*No, no,”’ said Miss Simper: ‘such a 
thing can’t possibly have occurred to his 
Dutch brain—at all events so soon. And 
if it has, it wont effect anything—for ‘ Love 
laughs at locks’ the world over.’’ But she 
would in all probability be watched, urged 
the lawyer. ‘*Perhaps so;"’ replied Miss 
Simper. ‘But what of that? One woman, 
in love, especially if her parents oppose her 
passion, will elude the vigilance of any ten 
men in Christendom, and set at naught whole 
hosts of locks and eyes.””’ Now Miss Sim- 
per was high authority with Mr. Clymers; 
and, thus assured, the luckless lawyer sal- 
lied out upon his midnight adventure. The 
result, as already partially related, and now 
to be fully set forth, shows that his. sur- 
mises were in some sort correct. 

An involuntary exclamation of surprise 
and horror escaped from the lips of Died- 
rich, as the face of his prostrate and lifeless 
victim was revealed to his gaze by the vivid 
flash of lightning. He was for a moment 
petrified and rivetted to the spot, unable to 
move either hand or foot. 





A second flash. | 


him, and thus escaped the severe castiga- 
tion of the valorous Diedrich, that several 
minutes elapsed before it occurred to him 
that the situation of the unfortunate petti- 
fooger demanded their attention. 

“Ish he mosh hurt?’’ inquired the old 
man, suddenly leaving the hedge and ap- 
proaching the couching mynheer and his 
victim. 

‘Only kilt! only kilt!’ answered Died- 
rich, in terrible affright. 

“Kilt!” 

‘¢'Tead—iead—sure. O, tat I should af 
lifft to be a murterer!’’—and the Anak rap- 
idly strode back and fore by the body, once 
or twice stooping down and placing his 
cheek to the lawyer’s mouth, and thrusting 
his hand into his bosom: Visions of bolts 
and bars, dungeons and manacles, ropes and 
scaffolds, continually breaking upon his 
mind, and contributing to the increase of his 
agitation. 

“No!” said Yohonnes, with the utmost 
gravity; ‘‘he surely pes not kilt!” 

‘*Kilt—kilt tead!’’ repeated Diedrich, 
wringing his hands and quickening his 
already hasty pace back and fore. 

The patriarch had by this time come to 
his wits, and bent down by the body. It 
was now his turn to be frightened—and 
frightened he was, almost as much as his 
companion. ‘They both shuddered again 
and again, as the incessant growling of the 
thunder smote fearfully upon their ears, and 
the repeated flashes of lightning revealed to 
their eyes, with startling distinctness, the 
pallid face of their victim. ‘The self-pos- 
session of Yohonnes, however, left him 
only for a moment. He concurred with 
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Diedrich, in the opinion that Clymers was | 
dead ; and immediately proposed taking the | 

body home to the Hollow-House, to keep | 
it till morning, when they would reveal the 
whole to the officers of justice, and abide} Wuen both had reached the house, Yo- 
theresult. Yohonnesdoubted not that when| honnes and Diedrich immediately, and in- 
everything should be explained, the penalty | stinctiv ely as it were, went to the chamber 
would be slight, if anything. ‘This sugges-| of the imprisoned daughter. The father 
tion, however, presented too many terrors | turned the key, but the door would not open. 
to the mind of Diedrich; the sheriff, the| He turned it back, rattled and turned again, 
dungeon, and the scaffold, again rushed be-| but with like success. ‘The lover then tried 
fore his mental vision, with frightful distinct-| his hand, and twisted in this way and that 
ness; and he declared that some other! a dozen times in as many seconds; but the 
disposition must he made of the body. Yo-| door still continued stubborn, and would not 
honnes reasoned ; but Diedrich roared. ‘The| budge. It now struck them that it must be 
former still setaiond his wits, which deserted | bolted on the inside. ‘The old man, there- 
him only on the rarest occasions; but the| fore, knocked loudly, and hollowed to his 
brain of the latter was a chaos of whirling| daughter. No answer. He again rattled 











CHAPTER II. 


“LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKS.” 


| 


a 


thoughts, and direst apprehensions. furiously at the door, and called to her at 

Becoming calmer in afew minutes, the| the top of his voice. A faint and confused 
mynheer proposed, that they should remove | murmur, as from onejust awakened out of a 
a space of the stone-hedge, there bury the | sound sleep, now reached their ears. 
corpse, and rebuild the hedge over it. But| ‘* Pauley !’’ shouted Yohonnes. 





to this dangerous scheme, Yohonnes objected} ‘* Sir!’’ responded Mary. 

positively, and again tried to reason the mat-| ‘* Unpolt te door !”’ 

ter with his half-crazed companion. It} ‘What for! It’s a shame to be waking 
would not do; Diedrich was vehement} a body up at this hour of the night.’ 
against all the suggestions of the patriarch;| ‘‘ Open te door, I shay !” 


grim Death, in the shape of the hangm: an, | ‘¢ What’s the matter now 2?” 

stood staring him in the face again; and he| ‘* Blitzen! vill you mint 2?” 

became more excited than ever. He just] ‘* Well, father, have a minute’s patience, 
then recollected, that the water was unusu-| can’t you.”’ 

ally high in the ereek ; and it occurred to} He did. ‘The minute passed—another, 
him, thatif the corpse were to be thrown in, | and another, and another—and still the bolt 
it would be immediately borne away, per-| moved not. 

haps for many miles. He reasoned with| ‘* You Pauley !’’ 

himself a minute or two, and came to the No answer. 

conclusion, that as it was now a dead body,| ‘* You Pauley, I shay !” 

there could be no great sin in throwing it| But answer there came none; and ina 
into the tide. But sin or no sin, this was| twinkling, thump—bang——crash! The 
the only apparently safe way of disposing| door was forced by the enraged father. He 
of it, which presented itself to his mind; and| went to the bed: there was no Mary there. 
he was not at this time in a condition to} He felt in the clothes-press: it was empty. 
stand upon trifles. His determination was| He searched every corner of the chamber: 
taken; he stated it to Yohonnes in a word, | but Mary was not to be found. 

at the same instant clutched up the corpse,| ‘*Gude Got!’ exclaimed Diedrich, who 
and the next rushed with it in his arms] stood in the door-way: ‘te window !” 
towards the ereek. ‘The patriarch remons-| ‘The window! sure enough. ‘The sash 
trated, but in vain. Diedrich reached the} was raised. ‘They both sprang forward at 
edge of the water; another blinding burst| the same instant. Their feet were clothed 
of lightning occurred at the moment; splash} with activity, and their tongues with rage. 
went his burthen; crack! crack! fell the} And oh! in the momentary gleams of light- 
thunderbolt; and away darted he, as fast as| ning, what a sight now met the eyes of the 
his legs could carry him, towards the Hollow-| outwitted father and the chagrined and mad- 
House. Yohonnes, without more ado, fol-| dened suitor. 

lowed at the top of hisspeed, but was greatly| Resting against the house near the window, 
distanced in the race, but removed far enough to be out of their 
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reach, was the ladder from the barn; and 





affright, when ‘*D-i-e-d-r-i-c-h !’’ uttered in 


not more than five or six rods from the house, | a low and supplicatory tone, but fearfully 


but tripping away at a rapid pace, they 

beheld the escaped maiden leaning upon the 
arm of a male companion. For a single | 
moment Yohonnes and Diedrich stood as if | 
petrified ; but they rallied almost instantly, 


| 


| 


| 


|deep and sepulchral to his quickened sense, 
struck upon his ear. 

‘* Diedrich !——Diedrich !’’ was repeated in 
i the same voice. 7 

‘The valorous mynheer dropped his w hip, 


and it was at once determined that Diedrich | ‘and clasped his arms around a post of the 
should pursue the runaways, who they doubt- | fence. 
ed not had horses close at hand. ‘There | 


was not now a minute to be lost; not even 


‘¢ Diedrich !—-it is [’— 
‘Gude Got! gude Got!” now exclaim- 


for stamping, in which the patriarch delighted | ed the afirighted man, hugging the post with 
—-nor for cursing, at which the suitor was a| might and main. 


proficient. 

This new adventure had entirely banished 
the poor lawyer from the mind of Diedrich. 
This worthy was valorously bent upon re- 
taking the escaped ‘maiden, and inflicting 
summary chastisement on her companion, 


whom he correctly presumed to be Cunning- | 


ham; and these thoughts filled his mind, to 
the exclusion of everything else. He left 


‘* Diedrich !"’—— 


‘*Lort help us!’’ uttered Diedrich, in a 


voice of despair. 


‘** [’m alive,’’—continued the object, in a 
tone of greatexhaustion ; but to the mynheer 
- was strong, full and sepulchral. 

‘I’m alt ve—help me over ;’’*——but Died- 


| rich remained to hear no more—for just then 


Yohonnes to find his way down stairs as | 


1 


he best could, and started for the stables to 
get the fleetest steed for the pursuit. 

The outhouses of Rock-Hollow farm, we 
have heretofore described. 
a couple of hundred yards from the dwelling, 
in an angle towards the creek. 


2 rail rattled im the direction from which 
proceeded the voice, and fearing the ghost 


‘intended to help itself over, the mynheer by 
|main foree unclasped his hands, gave over 


| 


i hugging the post, and started towards the 
The barn was | 


house. But unfortun: itely he forgot to exer- 


je ise his organs of vision; and by the time 


Thither | he had made thirty steps,——-or r ather leaps, 


Diedrich directed his steps, with no laggard’s | for he bounded over the ground like a wound- 
pace. But just as he turned a corner of the |ed st: ao.——he came to, plu mp! against the 
garden fence, he suddenly came to a dead 'form of the waddling patria arch, who, having 


halt, and trembled with affricht. His hair 





| 
bristled and stood on end; his eves became 


fixed: and cold chills shot from his fore- | 
head to his toes. What had he beheld? 
Sooth, he could not divine. He managed, 
however, to close his eyes, when the tremb- 
ling soon stopped, and the chills ceased. 
He now drew his fingers two or three times 


over his ey elids, and ventured again to open | 


them. “ Angels and ministers of grace, | 
defend us!’’ would probably have been his 
exclamation, had he been acquainted with 
Shakspeare. As it was, he only exclaim- 
ed — 

‘Mein Got!—-a spook! a spook !’’ and 
staggered back against the garden fence 
Again his- hair bristled——his “teeth ch: tte re od 
—-his breast heaved and sunk—his knees 
knocked together-~a sense of suffocation 
came c.er him; and he would have fallen, 


and the bursting open of this part of his | 


garment afforded him temporary relief. He 
again rubbed his eyes, and was once more 
upon the point of facing the canse of his 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
j 
} 
| 
| 





gotten safely down stairs, and lighted his 

pipe, was now wending his way to the sta- 
| bles, to ene ourage and speed Diedrich in the 
pursuit of the fugitives. 

The coneussion was terrible! ‘The twain 
rebounded half a rod,—Diedrich falling flat 
upon his back, with his heels up in the air, 
and Yohonnes rolling over and over, till he 
east anchor in the goose-rest. ‘I'he astound- 
ied patriarch, however, clung to his pipe 
with right praiseworthy faithfulness ; and in 
a moment after he stopped rolling over, he 
was sitting up on end, smoking as never 
man smoked before. As for Diedrich, he 
now thought that he was in Pandemonium, 
sureenough. ‘The fitful play of the light- 
ning disordered his eyes, as much as the 


'recent events had his head; and the hissing 


sanders, and screaming geese, and chatter- 


‘ing gosslines, he at onee set down 2s 
had not the buttons of his vest given way. | 


so many evil spirits consulting as to the best 
manner of torturing lis poor human flesh ; 
and the figure of Yohonnes in their midst. 
with the smoke issuing from his mouth, and 
‘urling in dense wreaths above his head,—- 
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what could his heated imagination picture 
all this, but the Prince of Evil himself, seated 
upon his throne, surrounded by the legions 
of the fallen! He raised his body upon his 
elbow, and gave one look at the fancied 
court of Belzebub. ‘ 
one; and groaning, he rolled over on his 
face, and gave himself up as lost. 

Yohonnes was not so easily frightened—- 
nor had he had such a previous adventure as 
Diedrich’s, to disorder his imagination.— 
Seeing the prostrate form, and hearing groan 
after groan issuing from it, he soon recovered 
his feet; and, approaching it, he broke out 
in a gruff voice : 

‘¢ Vat te teufil toes all tis mean ?”’ 

The mynheer heard him not, or was too 
much frightened to recognize his voice. 

‘¢ Diedrich !”? shouted the patriarch, pla- 
cing his foot upon the prostrate man and 
shaking the body violently. 

The my nheer. groaned afresh. 

‘‘ Diedrich! I shay; ’’ repeated Yohonnes, 
giving the body a kick to bring it to its senses. 

But Diedrich only groaned more piteously 
than ever, for he fancied the voice the same | 
which had proceeded from the ghost. Yo- 
honnes was not to be balked, however. So 
stooping down, he caught the quaking myn- 
heer by the hair, and lifted his head from | 
the ground. 

‘Diedrich! I shay. Diedrich !”’ 

‘¢Q-o-h! O-o-h!’’ roared the mynheer, 
getting upon his knees, rubbing his eyes, 
and gazing wildly around, first at the spot 
where he had beheld Bel and his imps, next 
at Yohonnes, and then back in the direction 
of the ghost. 

‘Vat te teufil,’”’ said the patriarch, 
seizing hold of Diedrich’s collar, and sha- 
king the bewildered mynheer most lustily ; 
“ V: at te teufil toes all tis mean ?”’ 

But Diedrich, though he had in a measure 
regained his senses, thought the present not 
exactly the place to tell what it all meant; 
especially as he was not right sure yet, thai 
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being discreditable to the imagination of a 


countryman of the immortal author of 
‘* Faust.’ 
CHAPTER III. 
THE GHOST—A VERY GHOST. 





NOTWITHSTANDING the ridicule of Yohon- 
Vantyle, during and after the recital of 
Diedrich’s story, the mynheer persisted in 
declaring that he had seen a ghost, and that 
it was the ghost of the murdered C lymers. 
The peach-orchard was on the sunny slope 
which lay between the garden and the creek ; 
the orehard fence, which was a very excel 
lent and high post-and-rail, came up to 
| within fifty or sixty feet of the garden fence ; 
| the two ran parallel ; and it was in the space 
between them that Diedrich had stood when 
| he saw the apparition, in the orchard, lean- 
| ing against the fence and looking between 
| the rails. He said it was the very image of 
| the lawyer, as he had beheld his features by 
i the fle ash of lightning, when he first stooped 
down fearing he had applied the scourge too 
| bountifully ; the same dark hair—the same 
| P: ale countenance—the same bloody shirt- 
| bosom; and, which rendered it certain that 
he was not mistaken, but had really seen 
the lawyer’s ghost, its clothes were wet and 
lay close to the skin, and he positively saw 
| the water dripping from its hair! 
| As he said this, Diedrich started to his 
| feet, and his eyes involuntarily sought every 
corner of the room. He w: alked to the 
door, to add the security of the slide to that 
of the bolt. This done, he again seated 
himself nearer to Yohonnes ; but not a word 
escaped from either. A silence, deep as 
that of the death-chamber, prevailed for 
several minutes. ‘This was broken by the 
whirring sound of the old Dutch clock, 
which struck fwo! Diedrich had become 


nes 





he was safe upon terra firma—-for the routed | exceedingly nervous; and he now started 


flock still kept up their hissing and scream- 
ing, and old Yohonnes his shaking and 
roaring. Nevertheless, the mynheer sprang 
to his feet, shook off the hands of the patri- 
arch, and made all haste to the house. ‘The 
old man followed, with the utmost speed of 
which he was capable ; and when both were 
arrived, and had locked themselves in the 
dining room, Diedrich gave an account of 


to his feet again, and walked about the room. 
Yohonnes took out his tobaeco- er and 
began to refill his pipe. 

The wind had been rapidly rising ever 
since they entered the house, and was now 
blowing with much violence. It whistled 
a melancholy air through the porch, and 
murmured mournfully among the tops of the 
door-yard trees. Yohonnes had soon charg- 


the whole adventure, which was far from! ed his pipe ; and having lighted it at the 
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candle, was smoking away again with admi-|thump! thump! upon the floor.—Not a 


rable gravity. Diedrich——-without being 
conscious of it, most probably,——had been 
standing about the middle of the floor, from 
the time Yohonnes used the candle and stood 
it down, looking at the flame with a constant 
stare. ‘The wind blew one of the window- 
shutters to, and the noise aroused him. He 


word from within. 
‘* Halloo! the house !”’ 
The house was as deaf as its inmates. 
No answer yet. 
‘* Halloo—here ! 
‘The voice was very weak for a night call, 
| and evidently from one in a state of much 


99 


walked to the table, took up the snuffers, | bodily exhaustion. 
and was just in the act of applying them to| ‘* Answer te eall,’ * whispered Yohonnes; 


the candle-snuff, when the entry-door flew 
open with great violence, and the wind 
whistled loudly through the hall. At the 
same moment, he thought he heard the 
sounds of footsteps upon the porch; and 
his heated fancy accompanied them with 
tones like those which had ealled upon him, | 
and besought his assistance, as he was on 
his way tothe stables. Cold chills ran over 
him; his knees grew weak; 


the candle upon the floor. 
now in total darkness. 


his companion for extinguishing the light. 


The wind now blew with exceeding vieed 


lence for a time; there was then a lull; 
vivid flash of mening and a deafening peal | 


of thunder quickly suecceeded—-and with | 
them came a few big drops of rain, patter, | 


patter, patter, upon the porch--and almost 


immediately after, rain and hail poured down | 


in torrents for four or five minutes, rattling 
upon the porch, bouncing against the side 
of the house and into the entry, and shiver- 
ing the glass of the upstairs windows to 
atoms. 

“This was one of those quick and sublime 
summer tempests, which are so common in 
these regions, and was over in a little more 
time than it has taken the writer to describe 
it. 


his hands | 
trembled, and he dropped the snuffers and| 

The twain were | 
Yohonnes puffe dd | 
away, however, not even pausing to ber: ate | 


a | | hospitalities 


‘but Diedrich’s tongue clave to the roof of 
| his mouth. 
‘*Halloo!’’—rap! rap! rap! ** Anybody 

| within ?’’--thump! thump! thump! 
| The good-hearted Yohonnes was nota 
| very firm believer in ghosts ; and as he had 
never been told of one making such a racket 
}as he now heard, and withal speaking in a 
| voice so natural as that which now smote 
his ear, he began to doubt the supernatural 
character of his present visitor. He revol- 
ved the whole matter in his mind, in the 
|space of a minute or two. He would not 
like either to encounter a ghost, or to enter- 
‘tain a hobgoblin; but he would never be 
able to ae —_ should he refuse the 
his house to a benighted 
stranger ; ne ially on such a night as the 
present. He there fore determined to unlock 
the door. A _ little caution, however, was 
still necessary ; he approached it softly, 
and almost on tiptoe,—no easy matter for 
him,—and placed his nose to the keyhole : 
there was no smell of the charnel-house, 
nor of Pluto’s domains. He next placed 
his ear there; the breathing without was 
hard, but natural; the step halting, but that 
| of a human being, as well as he could judge. 
| He walked to the opposite side of the room, 
and coughed aloud. 

‘* Halloo!”’ shouted the voiceagain, quickly. 

‘*Mein Got !”’ ejaculated Diedrich, from 





Again, without the Hollow-House, all was | the dark corner. 


quiet asthe grave. Yohonnes and Diedrich 


‘¢ Who’s tere ?’’ asked Yohonnes, in an 


were in utter darkness ; the former smoking | assumed ee that of a man 
his pipe heartily, and the latter standing as | suddenly aroused, and still half way between 
if petrified, upon the spot where he had | awake and asleep. 


dropped the candle and the snuffers. 


‘‘Vat’s tat?’ whispered the patriarch, 


bending towards his companion. 


Steps were heard, as of somebody pass- 
ing from the porch into the entry. Rap! 


999 


‘¢ Who’s tere? 

‘1 !—Don’t you know the voice of your 
friend? I, whom’’— 

‘¢ Gude Got!’’ groaned Diedrich. 

** Are you sure ?’’ asked Yohonnes, his 


rap! rap! at the parlor door. Yohonnes| fear slightly acted upon again by the terror 
kept his seat; but the valorous Diedrich of his Companion. 


shrank away into the farthest corner of the 


room. 


Rap! rap! rap! at the door: thump! 


‘Sure? Yes! 
mers—whom’’— 
‘* Lort save us !’’ again groaned Diedrich, 


Its myself—Mr. Cly- 
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grasping a chair-leg with one hand, andja foot deep. But he did not at once become 
pressing his forehe: id with the other. fully aware of his situation ; and a minute 

‘««],’’ continued the lawyer, ** whom that] or two after his revival, when the playing 
blousy lubber of yours, Diedrich, half killed, | lightning distinctly revealed to him the two 


and threw into the creek.” banks of the creek, and himself between 
‘Ten you pes not tead, after all?’’ said| them, with the water rushing by him impet- 
Yohonnes, waddling towards the door. uously, he uttered a piercing note of horror, 


‘*Most unmercifully beaten by a fool,| sprang for the nearer shore, and reached 
and most villainously left in the creek by a| terra firma about the same time that Diedrich 
coward, but worth a dozen dead men yet. arrived at the Hollow-House. 


But open the door quick, for ’m very sore,|_ Clymers was for some minutes a puzzled 
and so chilled that I can hardly place one} man, and stood at the edge of the water in 
leg before the other.”’ | a state of great bewilderment, his clothes 


Diedrich breathed freely now; and, Yo- | of course dripping wet, his body bent slight- 
honnes having opened the door, he slipped| ly forward, his arms sticking out from it 
out as Clymers slipped in, taking particular ‘like a couple of pump-handles at an angle 
care to brush against the lawyer, to assure | of forty-five degrees, and his eyes wandering 
himself beyond the least doubt that there | about from object to object as things became 
was real substance present. Inashort time| visible in the repeated flashes of lightning. 
the mynheer returned with a light, followed| At length he betook himself to the stone- 
by old Katrina the housekeeper; and by | hedge, and seated himself upon it to collect 
the time they had properly dressed the| his scattered senses, and think matters over. 
worst of the lawyer's bruises, talked over| He could easily account for the fact that he 
the events of the night with becoming grav-| had received a severe flogging, by supposing 
ity and impressive repetitions, and each| that it had been intended for the back of 
explained and justified the part he had him-| Cunningham, and been bestowed upon his 
self acted in them, the morning began to| through mistake; but why he should have 
dawn. It was now considered too long | beendeserted, was morethan he could divine ; 
after the flight to pursue the fugitive lovers | and as regarded the circumstance of his find- 
with any reasonable hope of overtaking| ing himself in the creek, that was a puzzle- 
them, and the design was abandoned. Cly-| knot which all his ingenuity, natural and 
mers, who had really been much injured! legal, could not untie. 
and was suffering no trifling pain, was Beginning soon to feel stiff and sore, Cly- 
assisted to a bed—Diedrich was despatched | mers shouted as loudly as he could for help, 
to the village for a physician——and the heavy-| thinking it possible that his scourgers might 
hearted patriarch retired to his chamber, to| yet be within hearing distance; but the 
chew the bitter cud of disappointment. only answer which reached his ears, was 

But for the excessive fright of Mynheer|that of the now distant thunder, which 
Heilerberger at the creek, the occurrences | growled at him most angrily from its dark 
of that night might have terminated much| abode. He therefore left the hedge, and 
more disastrously than they did. There | made the best speed of which he was capa- 
were two channels to the creek, one of which | ble towards the Hollow-House. His pro- 
was quite deep at all times, the other nearly | gress, howeve1, was somewhat slow ; and 
dry in ordinary stages of the water. At/he reached the high fence of the peach 
this time, the shallower channel, which v ery | orchard only a few moments before Diedrich 
fortunately was that next the stone-hedge, | hove in sight, on his way to the stables. 
had but about a foot depth of water in it.| He had made two or three attempts to climb 
It was in this that Diedrich threw the sense-| over the fence; but desisted, because of the 
less body of the lawyer; and so frightened] pain which the exertion caused his sore and 
was he when he heard the water splash, stiffened back and shoulders ; and, much as 
that he did not remain a moment to see| he just then hated the valiant mynheer, he 
whether the supposed corpse moved off, or| was really re joice -d when the hereulean form 
not. ‘The lawyer having merely fainted, the] of the knight of the horse-whip made its 
cool bath had the effect of reviving him| appearance. But what was his consterna- 
almost instantaneously. He was not alittle} tion, upon calling for assistance, to behold 
bewildered when he came to, and greatly| the mad actions of the Anak! He conelu- 
astonished at finding himself sitting in water| ded that every one about the premises must 
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be crazy, and made another unsuccessful 
effort to mount the fence. This was what 
moved the rail, the noise of which caused 
the mynheer to give over hugging the post 
he had embrace de ‘and run towards the house. 

Clymers witnessed Diedrich’s subsequent 
rencontre with Yohonnes, at the goose-rest ; 
and, though suffering much from his bruises, 
enjoyed the sight not a little ; but, exhaust- 


ed as he was, he could not make himself 


heard above the din of the disturbed flock. 
He therefore seated himself upon a stone, 
that lay by the fence; and after resting a 
litle while, got up and walked along in 
search of a gate. This he soon found, 
and passing out of the orchard, reached the 
porch of the house in the midst of the 
violent onset of the storm, to the terror first 
and then joy of the excited Yohonnes and 
Diedrich, as has been sufficiently detailed. 


CHAPTER IV. 
SPINSTERS, AND-SO-FORTH. 


How uneasy becomes the breast of Wo- 
man, when burthened withasecret! Whether 








this is the effect of an amiable weakness, or | 


otherwise—whether it evinces an absence of 


that cold selfishness which characterizes the 


heart of Man, or is proof of a kindness of 


disposition in the sex which prompts them 


to impart to others whatever isa source of 


gratification to themselves—whether it pro- 
ceeds from that love of thoughtless tattling 
which crusty bachelors and rejected widow- 
ers have set down among their sins, or may 
be accounted for by the supposition that their 
breasts have a sieve-like constitution, and 


must therefore necessarily let out a por- | 


tion if not all of whatever may be poured 
therein—whether it simply betokens an un- 
amiable disposition for mischief-making, or, 
as whatever is anxiously sought to be con- 
cealed must be presumed to have more or 
less of evil in it, is proof of an angel-like 
purpose of doing good at any and all hazards 
or, finally, whe ‘ther this uneasiness under 


the burthen of a secret is the effect of a com- 


bination of all these causes, we shall not 
here undertake to determine, but content 
ourselves with merely referring to the indis- 
putable fact. 


— Vesuvius, during the eruption which buri- 


Bucephalus, when backed by | 
another than Alexander, was not more frantic | 





ed Hereulaneum and Pompeii, was not more | 





furious—Europe, when the star of the ** Man 
of Destiny” was at its highest and brightest, 
was not more miserably restless—than is a 
woman to whom has been confided an im- 
portant secret, till she have an opportunity 
of relieving herself of the burthen, by con- 
fiding it in turn to at least one ‘very dear 
and particular friend.”’ ‘The passage in the 
Farce, which represents a peasant girl who 
was asked, ‘* Can you keep a secret ?”’ as 
replying, ‘* Well, J guess I can if I have 
some one to help me!” is no exaggeration: 
it expresses the feeling of the sex; ever 
willing to be made confidantes of, but ever 
restless till the »y find a congenial spirit with 
whom to share their knowledge—one to help 
them keep the secret. 

To this trait of the sex, there are, of 
course, exceptions. One of these excep- 
tions, however, Miss Henrietta Simper was 
not. And were we to go back a few hours 
in our narrative, and accompany this maiden 
lady in the brief visit she made down street, 
immediately after she and Mr. Clymer Cly- 
mers had planned the nocturnal adventure, 
whose termination we have seen, and the 
lawyer had gone away in quest of horses, 
we should behold her cosily seated by * the 
dear good friend’? upon whom she called, 


letting out little by little all she had learnt 


from her admirer respecting Rock-Hollow 
and the family affairs of its proprietor, and 
at length detailing, very unwillingly, but to 
oblige her dearest friend, and with number- 
less particular injunctions to secresy, the 
whole of the lawyer’s plan of operations for 
that night. And ten minutes after, we might 
catch a faint glimpse, in the dim starlight, 
of this same ‘* dear good friend”’ tripping it 
down street a little further, on a like ** mis- 
sion of good,”’ for so it proved, to her most 
esteemed and trust- worthy associate. And 
we should see all this pains taken, too, in 
both cases, without one particle of malice, 
in the breast of either lady, towards any soul 
concerned! But to do this, just now, would 
be tedious. We prefer, therefore, simply 
to state, that by means of the two friends, 
who were dreaming of anything else more 
than of such an event, the whole story was 
wafted to the ears of old Derrich Vandunk, 
and thence to those of Cunningham, before 
ten o’clock. 

To the truly brave heart, nothing is so 
stimulating as a handsome show of oppost- 
tion to any favorite project in which it is 
embarked. ‘Thus spurred on, many an one. 
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who else had despaired, has overcome ob-| the sash of hit Mary’s window slid softly 
stacles apparently insurmountable. When | up, and he heard his name breathed in a low 
stoutly opposed, one feels that his pride is | but well-known voice. It wasat this instant 
enlisted; and this coming up to the assist-/that the first vivid flash of lightning, else- 
ance of his inclinations, he will win the! where deseribed, burst suddenly upon the 
day, if he be made of the true stuff, just as|utter darkness of that night. ‘The lovers 
certainly as that success is possible. Cun-| beheld each other for a moment, as plainly 
ningham felt a little angry with himself, that | as if they had been standing face to face in 
he had not contrived some means of getting| midday light. ‘The next, Cunningham 
his note into the hands of his betrothed,|stood beneath the window; and there, in 
different from those which he adopted. He | low but impassioned tones beseeching Mary 
was also not a little provoked, that it had}to fly with him, he heard from her tremu- 
been favored with the legal examination of | lous lips that burning confession, which often 
such a being as Clymers. But his en-| soothed his chafed spirit in after years: 
grossing feeling, now that he was to be|« As you will, Nicol, henceforth—for I am 
reguli rly and systematically oppose -d from yours now, and yours only, forever !”’ 
within and without, was one of determina-|" Fortun: itely for them, Cunningham recol- 
tion to succeed in his object, at all hazards. | lected that he i id frequently seen a ladder 
He therefore changed at once his plan of leaning against the patriarch’s barn; and 
operations as made known in the unlucky bidding Mary : array herself and get ready 
epistle, and started immediately for Rock-|for the flight, as quickly as possible, he 
Hollow, to reconnoiter the premises. went in search of this. In ordinary times, 
During the first hour after his arrival there, | he could hardly have borne it to the house, 
Cunningham frequently saw the huge form | much less have elevated it against the wall. 
of Diedrich Heilerberger pass one of the} Now, though considerable time was consus 
windows of the Hollow-House ; but he|med in the labor, he did both, it may be 
beheld nothing of her whose existence was | said almost with ease. How, “ in the very 
a part of his own. The time wore slowly | nick of time,’”’ he descended from the window 
and heavily away. At length he saw the | with his lovely prize, and how they escaped 
corpulent body of Yohonnes pass the win-|in the very eyes of her father and his rival, 
dow; and presently, the patriarch leaning |js already known. What subsequently 
on the arm of the mynheer, the two strode | happened on that really eventful night, it 
along within a few yards of the place where ‘shall be the purpose of another chapter 
he lay concealed. What he heard as they | briefly to relate. 
passed by, awakened suspicions that they ; 
also had a plot to work out, and intended 
to entrap him. ‘The night being very dark, 
he followed them at a distance, without 
danger of being observed. He soon lost CRAPTESR V: ’ 
sight of them, heard their voices no more, 
and believed them to have secreted them- 
selves in the clump of young peach-trees.| Te lovers soon reached a large’ maple 
This confirmed his awakened suspicions. | grove, which stretched along the principal 
Cunningham now hastened back to the | road leading west to the village, and one 
house, where he doubted not Mary wasj;corner of which lay within a quarter of a 
confined under lock and key. Fora time | mile of the Hollow-House. Cunningham 
he was held in an excruciating suspense, by | here paused a moment to listen, and then 
the daneing about of a light in the house- | gave a shrill whistle, when up came three 
keeper’s chamber. This at length became | well-appointed steeds, in charge of our old 
still, and was then extinguished. He main- | friend Vandunk, the landlord of * The 
tained his silence afew minuteslonger. 'To|Swan.’’ Derrick ventured a little jest, as 
him it was the silence of hours. ‘Then|he helped Cunningham to seat Mary in her 
broke upon the deep midnight, the sound of| saddle: then pointing to a gap which he had 
that bird whose mournful note he had learnt | made in the fence, he and the lover mounted 
s0 well to imitate. It arose gently at first, |in hot haste; and taking their stations on 
but soon became full and strong. How | either side of the fair and trusting girl, away 
burnt his cheek, and bounded his heart, as'dashed the trio, mid roaring winds, and 
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rumbling inital and blinding flashes of 
lightning, up hill and down dale, towards 
old "Squire Gray’s. 

"‘Fhey had compassed perhaps half their 
distance, when they heard close in their 
rear the on-coming of that fierce tempest, 
whose fury has been recorded in another 
place. ‘This served to hasten their speed 
for a few minutes; but the first big rain-| 
drops were soon upon them, and a very 
short distance behind the hail-stones were 
tearing the tree-tops and beating loudly upon 
the ground. Fortunately, a deserted smithy 
was at hand; and in this horses and riders 
took shelter, just as the former were becom- 
ing troublesome, and at the very moment 
the latter were struck by the hail. 

It was now pitch-dark; and while the 
fierceness of the onset lasted, Mary had to 
shift for herself, for the horses had become 
frightened, and required the whole attention 
of her two companions. ‘The tempest 
spent its strength in a very short time, and 
passed over—the rain held up—once more 
the lightning played beautifully along the 
horizon—and away again, like a couple of 
mad callants, as for the time they were, 
dashed the determined lovers, the innkeeper 
now a rod or two in the rear. ‘They soon 
found it necessary to slacken their pace, on 
account of the slippery state of the road 
since the rain; but they preserved a.by no 
means slow gait till the residence of the 
*Squire was reached. 

**'That’s what I call doing this matter of 
"loping, handsome !”’ said Derrick, as they 
drew up in front of the house. “TI ’low| 
you'll stop a little bit now, Miss Mary ; 
he continued, dismounting and opening the 
broad gait for the lovers to enter the ample 
court before the ’ Squire’s dwelling. ‘*May- 
be a little spirits ’d be acceptable about this | 
time—though, truth be, you’ve shown no | 
lack to- night ; ; and maybe a little change of | 











garments °d be as well, before that little | 
ehange of name which’’— 

But here the chuckling landlord’s dis- 
course was abruptly broken off, by a loud 
cheering from ‘Tony Connell, who instantly 
appeared at the door to welcome the runa- 
ways. ‘The lovers entered the house, and 
the innkeeper wended his way to the stables, 
leading and praising his spirited steeds. 
"Squire Gray and his consort, who had 
waited long, were wearied out, and had reti- 
red; but ‘Tony and Lucy were still faithful, 
aud on the alert; and while Cunningham 







and the former walked apart, the latter and 
Mary rushed into each other’s arms, hung 
weeping upon each other’s neck, and min- 
gled tears of fear, and bitterness, and joy. 

Connell soon roused up the ’Squire and 
his good woman; and with this aged cou- 
ple, walked into the room a tall, erect, mid- 
dle-aged gentleman, accompanied by a hand- 
some matronly lady. Dame Gray approach- 
ed Lucey and Mary, still locked in each 
other’s arms; and as the two young friends 
released their embrace, and rose, the latter 
was not a little surprised to find herself in 
the presence of Mr. and Mrs. Winters. 
How rejoiced she was to see these good 
friends, at a time like the present—how she 
threw herself upon Mrs. Winters’s neck in 
thankfulness, and again burst a-erying with 
various emotions—how the good lady wiped 
away her tears and smiled her sorrows into 
present forgetfulness—how Mary then per- 
ceived for the first that Luey was robed in 
bridal garments—how she was surprised 
and rejoiced at certain revealments which 
were made—and how she retired for a little 
while, with Mrs. Winters and Lucy, and 
then returned arrayed in a dress which her 
young friend had brought for the oceasion— 
are things which, with this gentle intima- 
tion, every one can as well imagine as we 
describe. 

Lester, who lad accompanied his uncle 
and aunt to "Squire Gray’s the previous 
evening, made his appearance during the 
brief absence of Lucy and Mary, and met 
them at the hall door on their return; and 
he and Cunningham now escorted them to 
a small room, in a wing of the house, which 
had been decorated for the occasion. In 
one end of this sat the venerable magistrate, 
‘‘in state,’’ big with the importance of the 
service he was about to perform, and at the 
other stood Connell, listening to a high- 
colored account which the innkeeper was 
giving of the spirited elopement of the lovers 
and the storm which had overtaken them. 
The little party entered, Colonel Winters 
and lady arranging themselves on_ their 
right, and Toney Connell: and Dame Gray 
on their left; and, approaching the center 
of the room, they were there met by the 
"Squire, when the ceremony immediately 
commenced. ‘There was no congregation 
of gaping spectators—no curiosity to feed— 
no vanity to gratify. ‘The ceremony was 
short, earnest, and impressive: such as be- 
came the oecasion and the parties. 
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“A gathering of fond friends, 
Brief wofds, and solemn prayer ; 
A trembling to the fingers’ ends, 
As hand in hand they sware;” 


and Nicholas Cunningham and Mary Van- 
tvle, Christian Lester and Lucy Winters, 
were successively pronounced, in the good 
old-fashioned way, ‘*bone of one bone, and 
flesh of one flesh.” 

At the instant the ceremony was over, 
a side door was thrown open by Grace 
May, who came forward, rosy and blush- 
ing, to congratulate the brides. Each hung 
upon her neck for a moment, receiving her 
blessing and her kiss, when she took the 
arm of "Squire Gray, whose consort she 
had insisted upon relieving of a part of her 
labors, and led the way into an adjoining 
hall, where she and the good dame had pre- 
pared a sumptuous but wholesome wedding 
feast. ‘T'o this they all sat down; and what 
with the excellence of the viands, the fra- 
grance of the coffee, the jokes of ‘Toney, 
the philosophisings of Vandunk, and the 
peculiar character of the party, ‘all went 
merry as a marriage bell,”’ till a grey line 
began faintly to streak the eastern ‘horizon, 

The morning dawned, bright and clear. 
‘The blue expanse spread above, without one 
solitary speck of cloud: a few glimmering 
stars were visible here and there, but all 
were fading rapidly. ‘There was a delicious 
freshness in the atmosphere, which it was 
arich blessing to inhale. ‘The grass and 
shrubbery were resplendently jeweled with 
big drops of rain. ‘The trees were vocal 
with the songs of birds; and such a contin- 
uous stream of melody was poured-upon the 
ealm air, that it seemed every branch held 
its chorister, and that a matin was chanted 
for every leaf. 

How like the bursting of this glorious day 
upon the world, was the opening of the new 
life, whieh she was henceforth to lead, t 
the young being whose history we ag 
traced! She fe/t the resemblance, as, after 
they had risen from the table, she stood with 
Lucy atan open window which commanded 
an extensive view, and gazed out upon the 
scene. Her companion partook of her feel- 
ings; and the two might have remained 


there an hour or more, lost in a world of 


ecstatic emotions and undefinable musings, 
had not the arms of Mr. Winters suddenly 
encireled their slender forms. ‘The kind 
father and friend imprinted a kiss upon the 


cheek of each, informed them that the horses | 
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were ready for aii return to the village, 
and handed them over to Mrs. Winters and 
the good consort of "Squire Gray. They 
were soon in readiness for the little journey 
and in a minute or two more, each of the 
brides was mounted upon her proud steed 
by the side of her husband. All made their 
last adieus to the "Squire and his half-smi- 
ling, half-weeping wife, and touching their 
horses gently, rode towards the village, just 
as the rising sun was tinging the landseape 
with a beautiful coloring—like the hue of 
their own thoughts—as soft, as warm, as 
ever-changing. 


CHAPTER VI. 


CUNNINGHAM. 


A uitTLe while after sunrise—perhaps 
at the very moment when the bridal party 
were starting from "Squire Gray’s—the 
physieian for whom Diedrich had been sent, 
arrived at the Hollow. Yohonnes was al- 
ready at the bed-side of the patient. Cly- 
mers was pronounced to be in a somewhat 
dangerous situation, and Diedrich turned 
pale. ‘The physician remained for half an 
hour, bleeding the sick man, examining and 
dressing his bruises, administering narcotics, 
and listening to the few particulars of the 
adventure which he could glean from the 
now stolid Yohonnes. He then departed, 
promising to return during the morning. 

At between ten and eleven o’clock, he 
made his second visit. Clymers had rested 
but little, and been delirious. ‘The physi- 
cian felt his pulse, and looked gloomy, but 
said nothing. Diedrich grew very uneasy, 
at this. In the course of conversation, the 
Doctor informed Yohonnes that Cunning- 
ham and Mary had two or three hours be- 
fore arrived at the village—man and wife— 
and taken rooms at The Swan. The old 
man exhibited not the slightest emotion. 
But Diedrich could bear no more. Rock- 
Hollow and its mistress were irretrievably 
beyond his reach——and a prosecution for 
murder or manslaughter, was staring him 
in the face. THe said not a word, but look- 
ed volumes, and walked quietly out of the 
room. The Doctor again administered to 
the sick man—-let more blood—gave a num- 
ber of directions respecting him, to be ob- 
served till he should return towards night—— 
and departed. 
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About an hour after, Diedrich was want- 
ed in the sick chamber, and sent for. 


body knew anything of his whereabout. 


Old Katrina had seen him, when he so sud- night, Cunningham ? 


denly quitted the apartment of the sick man, 
go hastily to 
known nothing of him since. 
ber she therefore went, in search of him. 
He was not there; nor, though his old) 
duds lay scattered about as if stript off his | 


back and thrown out of his trunk in a great | 
'**T’ve no great liking for politics, and can 


disap- | 


hurry, was any part of his newer and better 
garments. ‘hey had mysieriously 
peared with him, and he with them—-whith- | 
er, was beyond conjecture—and of either, | 
to this day, not one word has ever been 
heard in the regions of Roek-Hollow. 

The sick chamber is an interesting place | 
enly to the friends of the diseased. We 
will therefore return no more to the bedside 
of Clymer Clymers, but instead thereof, 
simply state, that after a severe sickness 
and. tedious confinement, at the 
House, during which he 


ly recovered. Old Yohonnes readily paid 


his doctor’s, bill, and promised him all the _meeting last night, had just nominated Cly- 


business which he might ever have fora 
lawyer to transact. By the time he w: 

well enough to sit up, Clymers had man- 
aged to win the full « confidence of the pa- 
triarch; and he now possessed a very great | 
influence over him. ‘his he exerted, first 
to keep the old man fromm receiving and for- | 
giving his daughter and her husband, and 
next to induce him to will his large estate | 
to some distant relatives, on the Susque- | 
hanna, of whose existence he had informed 
himeelf. Yeohonnes was backward in per- 
forming this, after 
it. But Clymers, who never allowed an| 
opportunity to escape of doing Cunningham 


an injury, was ceaseless in his importuni- | 
. ties, and also in his aspersions of the char- 
-law, till the will was ex- 
-ecuted, signed, sealed, and deposited in the 
tried repeat- 
edly to counteract the influence of the petti- | 
fogger, but was unsuccessful, and the dis 


acter of the son-in 


old oak chest. Mr. Winters 


carded daughter was ‘‘cut off with a shil- 
ling.”’ 


It was a cool evening in August, 
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his'own chamber, but had | 


| “On the fi 


Hollow- 
was cuaaaie ia | 
visited by Miss Henrietta Simper, he entire- 
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Connell knocked at the doay, and entered 


No-| with the f familiarity of an old friend. 


‘*Why were you not at the meeting last 
’ said he, after exchang- 
ing the usual common-places of an evening 
eall with Mary. ‘* You were inquired for 


‘To his cham-| on all hands, and several persons who had 
| 


come in from the country, were much dis- 


appointed that you were not present to speak. 


You should h: we bee ‘+n there by all means.” 
“I think not,’ replied Cunningham.— 
spend my evenings more pleasantly and pro- 
fitably at home. But who receiv ed the no- 
'minations ?”’ 
irst trial, by a unanimous vote, 
with one solitary exception, Nicholas Cun- 
ningham tor the State Legislature !”’ 

** No!—why, how did that happen? I 
had no more expectation of such an event, 
than I now have of accepting the offer.” 
| It hap pe ned in the most natural way m 

the world,” replied Connell. * While the 
nominations were under consideration, Van- 
dunk came into the meeting, with the news 
that our opponents, who likewise had a 


| 
| 


|mers as representative; and he proposed 
you as our candidate, when you were imme- 
diately chosen.’ 

“Oh, it’s a joke then. I can endure that 
much better than the reality.” 

‘* No joke at all, my dear fellow, I assure 
you. Your name had stood number one 


| before, though several strong voices were 


opposed to you because you were so little 
/known among the people. ‘The nomina- 
'tion was seriously made, and it is expected 
‘that you will promptly accept it.” 
| ‘‘More is expected, then, Connell, than 
will come to pass. I’ve a great dislike for 
ly our loeal party politics, in any shape; 
and, although I have on occasions taken the 
stump for my friends, I have an utter re- 
| pugnance to mounting it for myself, or per- 
mitting others to do so forme. If the no- 
‘mination be formally presented for my ac- 
ceptance, I shall decline without a moment’s 
hesitation.” 

‘It is so presented now—I am the medi- 
om of communicating to you the sense of 


some | the meeting, and this is my present busi- 


five or six weeks after their marriage, that! ness.’’ 


Cunningham and Mary sat in their neat| 


‘Then I now decline, with thanks to the 


chamber at The Swan, o opening a packet of | meeting for this mark of its confidence, but 
papers which the former had just received|no regret that I cannot avail myself of its 


from the post-office. 


While thus engaged, 


kindness,’ 


Parties hae 


er 
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‘I think you do wrong, Cunningham; | and hope our friend Connell does the same.” 


but I will not just now urge the matter upon 
you. Looks are more eloquent than words, 
and I perceive that you have your wife on 
your side in this matter. I will see you 
again tomorrow’’— 

**When I am not present, I suppose you 
mean, Mr. Connell ?”’ interrupted the young 
wife, smiling. ‘* Now, although I shall not 
altempt to influence Mr. Cunningham’s 
judgment in this business, yet I heartily ap- 
prove his determination, and shall be care- 
ful how I permit you to lead him astra 
Your politicians have alw ays struck me as 
being hollow-hearted, and your office-seek- 
ers and office- holders as the veriest set of 
slaves in the world.” 

‘*You judge harshly,’’ replied Connell, 
‘‘and yet there is some truth in what you 

say. ‘I'here are, however, many exceptions 
to what you regard as so general a thing; 
and it is for the purpose of multiply: ing these, 
that | wish Mr. Cunningham to accept his 
present nomination. He has talents and 
popularity that are enviable, and much of 
that knowledge of the history of govern- 
ments and measures which is so available 
in debate. He has a splendid prospect be- 
fore him, and I look upon the present as be- 


99 


ing but the first step in what may be a bril-| 


liant eareer.’’ 


‘* Splendor and brilliance are dazzling | 


words, Mr. Connell,” said Mary with feel- 
ing, **but humility and goodness speak 
more potently to my heart. I have no wish, 
however, to influence Mr. Cunningham in 
a matter of this kind. 
right place, and where that is the case the 
judgment i is not apt to err.’ 

At this moment Cunningham handed to 
Mary a newspaper, upon which his atten- 
tion had been for some moments intently 
fixed. It was from New-England, and con- 
tained a lengthy obituary of his only mater- 
nal uncle, of whose decease he had been in- 
formed by letter, some days before. 

“There, Mary,’ 
history of a good man, whose humility was 
remarkable even among his other striking 
virtues. Read the account of his last days 
and death, and contrast it with what you 
have heard of the exit from this world of 
those who have pursued ‘splendid pros- 
pects,”’ and trodden ‘brilliant eareers,’’ and 
you will have no difficulty in determining 
how I shall act at this time. I honor you 
for the sentiments vou have just expressed, 


His heart is in the | 





said he, “is the brief 


«They are womanly sentiments,”’ replied 
the young lawyer, ‘‘and coming from the 
source they do, commend themselves to my 
admiration. ‘That they are such as should 
influence the conduct of a man, however, I 
am not exactly satisfied. But of this we 
will talk more temorroty.”’ 

‘**’Tomorrow I shall be much engaged in 
preparing for a trip East, as | have been to- 
day, and may not have leisure to converse 
with you. I had proposed to myself along 
ramble with Mary this fine moonlight night; 
but as she has other entertainment before 
her now, in these papers from New-England, 
she will doubtless excuse me if I substitute 
you in her place. = 

The young wife smiled her acquiescence, 
and the two friends went forth. Passing 
up a retired street, they were soon at the 
outskirts of the town, when Connell began 
to urge upon Cunningham the propriety of 
accepting the nomination which he had just 
received for the State Legislature. 

‘‘Tt is a small beginning, Cunningham,” 
said he; ‘*but we all know, from nursery- 
teachings, what ‘tall oaks from little acorns 
grow.’ Youcan go to the House this win- 
ter with all ease, to the Senate next without 
difficulty, and two years afterwards, if you 
play your part w ell, to C ongress. A better 
opening, than that before you, I have never 
known. The mass of the people in this 
district are heartily sick of the old hacks 
that have been on the course here time out 
of mind, and the party leaders find it diffi- 
cult any longer to secure them their votes. 
In the course of ten or twelve years’ service, 
in a legislative or congressional capacity, 
every one must say or do something to ren- 
der him obnoxious to some of those who 
assisted in giving him place. Such is now 
the case, with regard to those who have 
gone to Congress and the Legislature from 
this district, at different times within that 
period. ‘There is not one of them who has 
not offended this man by a vote, that one 
with a speech, and another through some 
unintentional slight or neglect. New men 
are wanted in our party ranks; and new 
men, with new measures to urge, and new 
pledges to make, can at this time take hold 
of the popular feeling and sway it to almost 
any purpose. You have ambition, Cun- 
ningham, and talents. You have a careér 
open before you, in which you may win a 
name that shall dazzle, and a renown that 
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shall live. 


dies, and fresh for the race. ‘The death of 
your uncle, you say, has unexpectedly 
brought you means which, judiciously in- 
vested, will give you a comfortable support. 
1 have only, therefore, in addition to what 
I have said, to request that you will not 
think of resuming your school- duties. 
at once into the track, my friend, and the 
race is yours.” 

Cunningham did not interrupt his com- 
companion once, during the whole of these 
remarks. At their conclusion, he deliber- 
ately replied: 

‘‘T confess that the temptation is great, 
Connell, but not greater than I can with- 
stand. ‘The probabilities of success, | think 
it quite likely, are as you have stated them; 
I have ambition, as you say; and, by the 
demise of my uncle, who unexpectedly be- 
queathed me his worldly wealth, I find a 
competence within my reach. My ambi- 
tion, however, is not such as to induce me 
to become the supple-jack of a party, or the 
slave of popular caprice; nor are the pecu- 
niary means just left me, by a good man 
for good purposes, to be expended for a 
dazzling name, or a living renown. ‘The 
most miserable men in our country, are 
those whose desire for distinction induces 
them to become ‘‘ servants of the people ;”’ 
and the most ungrateful beings in the world, 
are those portions of the people who are 
chiefly instrumental in bestowing power 
and place. With neither of these classes, 
do I now think I shall ever be more closely 
associated than at present. It is the duty 
and no one is a good 
citizen who neglects its performance,—to 
study the characters of public men, make 
himself acquainted with political measures, 
and give his vote at the polls on every elec- 
tion-day. ‘This duty I have heretofore per- 
formed—-fully | believe, honestly I know. 
I shall not neglect it hereafter. But this, 
unless my present views and feelings un- 
dergo a total revolution, must constitute the 
whole of my connection with party politics. 
The career of the statesman is a brilliant 
one, | know; and when brilliant triumphs 
attend it, and long years of suecess mark it 
upon the historic page, enviable to the am- 
bitious. [am not insensible to this fact; 
neither am I dazzled or to be led astray by 
it. ‘The career of the philanthropist is less 
brilliant, IT am aware; his name is less fre- 


You will come upon the course | quently upon men’s 
fresh from the people, fresh from your stu-/less often chronicled. 






tongues, his deeds are 
But his ‘*self-ap- 


proving hours’’ outweigh the ** loud huzzas”’ 


that follow the ambitious statesman, and a 
sweeter sleep will visit him in the haunts 
of infamy, while he reclines upon the ground, 


midst his ministerings to the depraved and 
the needy, than comes to the couch of the 


Dash | latter, though it consist of down, and be 


spread in the chamber of a palace.” 
Cunningham here paused for a few mi- 
nutes, in deep thought, and then resumed. 
‘*No, Connell—although the path of my 
life is not yet fully marked out, I think I may 
safely say that it will run through no politi- 
cal labyrinths. I sometimes fear that I have 
not strength of character sufficient to carry 
me through the career of Christian duty 
which I have determined upon, but I shall 
try, Nota day passes in which I do not 
see that I ean be useful here, and fulfil the 
dying requests of the good man who has 
left me the means to be doubly so. The 
place you offer me, there are hundreds who 
will gladly accept; and many in the district 
who will fill, as well and ‘profitably as | 
could, those other stations of honor and 
trust, which loom up to dazzle in the dis- 
tance. I thank you sincerely, Connell, for 
your good intentions: but i must decline 
the nomination; and I commission you to 
return such answer to your political friends 
as you may think proper. I leave the moun- 
tain-billows of life to those who wish to ride 
them; the silent under-currents are to be 
mine; and if | have the power to win a 
name, that men shall seek to honor and re- 
member, I had rather enroll it with the 
Howards of the warld, than fix it among 
the brightest political galaxy that has ever 
received the homage of men.” 
Cunningham spoke with warmth, and his 
companion was struck with his language 
and manner. Connell made no reply, fur- 
ther than a faint expression of his regret, 
and they turned upon their steps, and walk- 
ed back towards the town in silence. After 
a little time, crossing into a different street, 
they heard the music of a violin ; and look- 
ing up, beheld the Cottage-Home of Miss 
Simper, which was within a hundred yards 
of them, brilliantly illuminated. 
‘‘Miss Henrietta appears to be making 


merry to-night ;”’ said Cunningham. ‘ Do 
you know the occasion ?”’ 

‘‘Do I ‘know the occasion?’ Why, 
thought the whole town knew that. This 
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is her wedding night, and ere now she is 
Mrs. Clymer Clymers, and the Cottage- 
Home has a lord,?’ 

‘¢Is it so, indeed ?”’ 

‘¢] have it on the best authority ; and in 
addition, here is my own invitation, written | 
on virgin letter in the most delicate hand 
imaginable, and tied in a double bow with 
white silk ribin. If you ‘ll excuse me, Cun- 
ningham, I’ll just step in, and make my 
apology for so late an appearance.”’ 

‘«¢ Certainly ; and had I been told before, ; 
of the w edding and your invitation, I should) 
have been far from keeping you away.” 

‘‘ Better late then never, you know. Good 





night. I shall be up in the morning, to see 
if [ can render you any assistance. But 


stay—when do you start East ?”’ 
‘* Within three or four days.” 
‘¢ And Mrs. C. goes with you, of course ?”’ 
‘¢ Yes,”’ 
‘‘ How long may you be gone ?” 
‘¢ Five or six weeks, at furthest.”’ 
‘¢ Good night, again.”’ 
** Good night.” 





CHAPTER VII. 
THE CLOSING SCENE. 


CUNNINGHAM went to New-England, se- 
eured the bequest of his uncle, presented 
his blooming and lovely bride to his rela- 
tives and friends, and was back again within 
the time he had specified. With the excep- 
tion of the fact that, soon after his return, 
he duly installed his wife as a house-keeper, 
inuch to her joy and to the great increase of 
his own pleasures and comforts, nothing 
took place for some considerable time par- 
ticularly deserving of notice here. 

The autumn wore away, and mid-winter 
had arrived, whenoceurred an incident which 
it is important that we record, and with the 
relation of which this narrative shall close. 
Yohonnes Vantyle had for some time found 
his days exceedingly tedious, and his nights 
long and wearisome. Many a time and oft, 
in his better and saner moments, when 
dwelling upon the recollections of the hap- 
piness he had formerly found in the society 
of his daughter, had he resolved to send for 
Mary and her husband, and forgive them 
all. But the one whom alone he permitted 
to influence his actions now, and with whom 
he consulted as to almost everything he did, 





Dutchman’s Daughter. 
was ever near; and the serpent hesitated 
not to fill his ear with tales of ** evil report,” 
and to poison his heart against the only 
being in the world whom he loved, and the 
only { two who could be supposed to feel any 
near and deep interest in his welfare. W ith 
his daughter, therefore, no reconeiliation 
had ta‘ en place; and against that daughter’s 
husband, his breast was effectually sieel- 
ed. 

Yohonnes Vantyle was now an old man, 

and the infirmities of the aged were crowd- 
ing fast upon him. A severe cold had con- 
fined him to his room for several days; this 
was succeeded by a violent fever; and when, 
on the sixth day of his confinement, the 
physician arrived, for whom Katrina insist- 
ed upon sending to the village, he found the 
patriarch delirious, and ill beyond hope of 
recovery.— The Doctor instantly dispatched 
word of his situation to Cunningham, and 
within half an hour he and Mary reached 
the Hollow. Cunningham’s business re- 
quiring his presence at the village, he left 
the following morning; but Mary remained, 
continuing by the bed of her parent day and 
night, and administering to his every want 
with the most filial tenderness and devotion. 
For nearly a week his state of mental de- 
rangement continued, varied only twice or 
thrice by partial returns of sanity; and dus 
ring the whole time Mary’s vigils were un- 
relaxed—even when Cunningham was 
watching with her, which he did more of 
less every night—and her attentions were 
all that a loving and dutiful child’s could 
be. 

At length the fever was broken; con- 
sciousness returned to the old man; and the 
first object his eyes rested upon in perfect 
sensibility, was his daughter, bending over 
him, tearless it is true, for the fountains had 
been wept dry, but pale, and sorrowful in 
look beyond description. Her heart leapt, 
as his eye caught hers. She stooped down, 
and pressed her lips to his forehead, and 
placed her hand within his: but he spoke 
not—murmured not her name—clasped not 
that hand; and fearing -that her presence 
troubled him, she soon quitted the room, i 
very wretchedness of heart. 

An hour or more afterwards, when Yo- 
honnes heard from his physician, who came 
in during Katrina’s recital, how constantly 
and affectionately Mary had watched by 
him through his long delirium, how keenly, 


' she had suffered in ‘body and in mind, and 
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how devotedly she seemed to love him, the 
old man’s heart was touched. He knew | 
that his end was fast approaching—for even | 
at this moment he felt the icy hand of Death | 
upon him. He knew that his child must! 
still love him—for she had shown no other | 
feeling for him through all her life. He) 
knew that his deep affection for her had not} 
abated one jot—for he felt his heart, in this | 
the coldness of approaching dissolution, | 
yearning towards her with all the fervor and | 
mtenseness of other years. A few big, 
scalding tears, gathered in his sunken eyes— 
his breast heaved with a long, deep sigh—| 
and an expression of bitterness settled about 
his mouth. 

The patriarch lay in this state for several 
minutes. He then motioned Katrina to 
come close to him, and asked her for the 
vest he had worn when taken ill. It hung 
in his chamber, and was immediately given 
him. He took from one of the pockets the 
key of the old oak chest, and handing it to 
the doctor, desired him to unlock the chest, 
and bring him a sealed packet which he 
would see on lifting the lid. He then asked 
to be raised up a little; and with his own 
hands he threw the packet into the fire, re- 
marking as he did so that it contained his 
will, but that now all his possessions be- 
longed to his dear child. 

Old Katrina knew, and the doctor in- 
Stantly understood, the whole; and both 
were deeply affected. Yohonnes then re- 
quested that Mary should be brought in| 
immediately; and while the weeping wo- 
man was gone for her, the doctor moistened 
the dying man’s lips with cordial, and pour- 
ed a little into his mouth. This slightly 
revived him for a moment; and when Mary 
entered his chamber, and approached him 
with a harrowed heart and an unsteady step, 
he motioned her to bend down, whispered 
a few incoherent words in her ear, and re- 
turned the pressure of her lips. She heard 
the death-rattle in His throdt—felt the clam- 
miness of a corpse upon his cheek—and 
knew too surely that a very few minutes 
would separate them forever. ‘Then it was, 
as she rose up, that she must have sunken 
upon the floor, had not the flood-gates of 
her grief opened, and a gush of tears come 
to her relief. ‘The doctor turned away from 
the affecting sight, and Katrina threw her- 
self into a chair, weeping and sobbing 
aloud. | 

As Mary rose up, her parent took her'! 
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hand, and fixed his eyes steadily upon hers; 
and she, first of all present, knew that her 
father was no more of this world—for his 
gaze was unlike that of the living, and his 
hand had grown cold in hers. 

‘Two days after this event, the little inclo- 
sure at one corner of the old garden-spot, 
was disturbed, the first time for twelve 
years, by the pickaxe and the spade; and 
about noon of that day, in the presence of | 
a few old friends, mostly surviving patri- = 
archs of the original colony, the earthly 
remains of Yohonnes Vantyle were con- 
signed to their last resting place. 

In the course of a couple of weeks, Cun- 
ningham took possession of the estates, and 
removing from the village with his sorrow- 
ing wife, more touchingly beautiful in her 
mourning weeds than ever before, became 
the occupant of the Hollow-House. 

THE END. 





men 
“T FEAR NOT THY FROWN.” 


I rear not thy frown, and I ask not thy smile ; 
Thy love has no value for me! 
The spell of thine eye, can no longer beguile— 
My heart from enchantment is free ! 
Thou may’st whisper the language of love as before, 
Thou may’st speak of the past, if thou wilt; 
It can only the record of falsehood restore, 
Or awake the remembrance of guilt. 


Time was when I dreamed *t would be death tomy 
To live disunited to thee ; (heart, 
That life, from thy love and thy presence apart, 
Must a desolate wilderness be ! 
I loved—with a love how devoted and deep, 
°T were vanity now to recall: 
I loved, 0, too truly! for now I could weep, 
That I e’er should have loved thee at all! 


We meet in the throng, and we join in the dance, 
And thy voice is as soft, and as low; 

And thine eye hath as deep, and as earnest a glance, 
As it had when we met long ago. 

But I think of the past, as a vision that’s flown; 
Of thy love, as a dream of the night: 

The magic is gone from thy look and thy tone— 
Thy falsehood hath put it to flight. 


And coldly, aye coldly ! I gaze on thee now, 
Or turn from thy presence away ; 

I heed not the beauty that dwells on thy brow— a 
A beauty to win and betray. 

Like a sepulcher, garnished, and fair to the sight, 
Though filled with corruption and death— 

The cheek may be fair, and the eye may be bright, 
While a false heart is beating beneath. 


New Albany, Ia. VIOLA. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY 


OF THE SETTLEMENT AT BELVILLE, IN WEST- 
ERN VIRGINIA: 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF EVENTS THERE, AND ALONG THE 


BORDERS OF THE OHIO RIVER IN THAT REGION OF 
COUNTRY, FROM THE YEAR 1785 To 1795: 


INCLUDING BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES OF SOME OF THE 
WESTERN PIONEERS, 





CHAPTER VIII. 


Continuation of events in 1792—A brief view of the 
habits and manners of the early border settlers—A 
fair portrait of the western pioneers, in a biograph- 
ical sketch of Moses Hewit. 


Tue year following St. Clair’s defeat, 
was one of sore disaster to the frontier set- 
tlers. ‘The savages, sated with blood, and 
haughty from victory, became, if possible, 
more daring and cruel after that event, than 
beforeit. ‘Theinhabitants along the frontiers 
of Belville and Belprié were alike involved 
in one common calamity, and the events of 
their history are parts of the same subject. 
Moses Hewit was taken prisoner near the 
same time with Mr. Sherrod, and in the 
same vicinity, being at a point only about 
ten miles distant, across the ridges, in the 
bend of the Ohio between the mouth of the 
Little Kenawha and Big Hockhocking, by a 
route often traversed at that day by the In- 
dians, and still in use as a public road by the 
inhabitants of Wood county, Virginia. 

The people of this day know but little of 
the sufferings and privations of the early 
settlers of the Valley of the Ohio, especially 
of that portion of it which lies between 
Wheeling and the mouth of the Big Kenaw- 
ha. As little do they also-know of the 
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single combat with th ie forest. 
In these deadly strife: ‘an, if 
brought up on the border. * the 
conqueror. His courage ay 


inferior to that of the India . 
rous arms, inured to the labor « 

the plough, had acquired a 

strength far superior to his savage : 

leaving all these inglorious oceupi 

their females, did not possess that 
which exercise only can give. In the 

of the lower extremities he was often 
overmatch for the white man, and generall, 
excelled him in the swiftness of the race. 
His long and frequent journeys on foot in 
war expeditions and hunting excursions, 
from youth to old age, had given a corres 
pondent suppleness and development to the 
muscles of the legs, in general far superior 
to the white man, although among the 
early borderers there were many, who, in 
this réspect, excelled any Indian: 

For these reasons, all the athletic exercises 
practiced at the Olympic games were held in 
high estimation by the inhabitants of that 
day, and more especially those of running, 
wrestling, and boxing. Men who excelled 
in either of these arts, often traveled eighty 
or a hundred miles to challenge a noted 
individual for a personal trial of superiority. 
‘These ‘* tournays,”’ if they may be so called, 
were generally conducted without animosity; 
and the vanquished person submitted with a 
good grace to his defeat, if the contest had 
been fairly managed. In this particular, the 
men of no age were more honorable, than 
these rude settlers of the back-woods. As 
in boxing, the object was to conquer his 
antagonist, every advantage was taken of 
fist, tooth and nail. Biting, and gouging 


manners, the customs, and the feelings by the eyes, were among the most prominent 
which they were actuated and guided in that| means of conquering a prostrate foe; as 


romantic and chivalrous age. 
by savage foes, and the wild beasts of the 
forest, their lives were in continual danger, 
and the practice of every art and stratagem, 
which in any way promoted their safety, 
came of course into use ; such as all kinds of 
athletic exercises, running, jumping, wrest- 
ling, swimming, and boxing. As nearly 
all their contests with the savages were from 
hand to hand, often between individuals, or 
at most, in parties of very small numbers, it 
became of vast importance for each man to 
excel in feats of activity, his life often de- 
pending entirely upon his own personal 


strength and courage, when brought into! 


Surrounded | many a brave fellow, who was about Josing 


an eye, has succumbed to a weaker man, 
rather than part with a member that would 
greatly disable him, ever after, in his war 
and hunting excursiGiis: 

These rude and boisterous practices, now 
held in the greatest abhorrence, naturally. 
grew out of the peculiar circumstances of 
the times, and have gradually gone into 
disuse as the necessity for their continuance 
has passed away. ‘The company of ran- 
gers, or spies, employed by the agents of tha 
Ohio Company for the defence of their new 
settlements during the Indian war, from 1790 
to 1795, were generally selected from this 
35 
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class of borderers. For hardihood, courage, 
and activity, no set of men, which this 
earth ever produced, could excel them.— 
They were, generally, in the early vigor of 
manhood, stout, muscular men, often more 
than six feet high. 

Their dress and weapons of defence and 
offence, were similar to those of the savage 
foe with whom they were contending; and 
consisted of a rifle, tomahawk, and scalping 
or long hunting knife, which latter imple- 
ments were suspended from a belt that 
confined the ‘hunting shirt,’’ a light article 
of dress which they wore in place of the 
Indian blanket, and which was much more 
convenient and becoming. Pride of dress 
is confined to no age, nor to any particular 
class of people; accordingly, we find these 
rude and generally untutored men of the 
frontiers, fond of rich and showy colors in 
the texture of the cloth, and in the manifold 
fringes which decorated the ‘* hunting shirt.”’ 
The cloth itself was generally fabricated by 
their mothers, wives, or sisters, and spun 
and woven from linen and wool, within their 
own dwellings, where the loom and the 
spinning wheel were articles of indispensa- 
ble necessity. In these domestic fabrics, 
many of the females possessed great skill ; 
and the richest tints and harmonious arrange- 
ment of the colors, drawn from the native 
plants of the forest, were often displayed in 
their own dresses, and especially so in those 
of their husbands and brothers, who were 
not only their protectors, but also the pride 
of their hearts. ‘The love, the constancy, 


and the courage of the female heart, have 


been celebrated from the earliest ages, but 
never have they been displayed to better 
advantage, or shone with brighter luster, than 
in many of the numerous incidents which 
transpired on our western borders. 

Moses Hewit was a native of New-Eng- 
land, the land of active and enterprising 
men, and born in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
in the year 1767. He removed to the wa- 
ters of the Ohio, in 1790, in company with 
his uncle, Capt. John Hewit, soon after the 
settlement of the Ohio Company; at the 
breaking out of the Indian war, he resided 
on the Island now known by the name of 
*¢ Blenerhasset,”’ in the block-house of Capt. 
James, where he married a cousin, the 
daughter of Capt. Hewit. After his mar- 
riage, he lived a short time at the mouth of 
the Little Kenawha, but as the Indians 
became dangerous, he joined the company 
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of settlers at ‘* Neil’s station,’’ a short dis- 


tance above, on the same stream. At this 
period all the settlements on both banks of 
the Ohio were broken up, and the inhabitants 
retired to their garrisons for mutual defence. 

The garrison at the middle settlement, in 
Belprié, was called ** Farmer’s Castle,’”’ and 
was a strong stockaded defence, with com- 
fortable dwelling houses erected along the 
margin of the stout palisades which sur- 
rounded it. It stood near the bank of the 
Ohio river, on the waters of which nearly 
all the intercourse between the stations was 
conducted in light canoes. At this garrison 
Mr. Hewit was a frequent visiter, but not an 
inmate. Some of the more fearless inhabit- 
ants on the left bank, still continued to live 
in their own dwellings, considering them- 
selves in a manner protected by the Ohio 
river, and by the vigilance of the ‘ spies,”’ 
who daily scoured the adjacent forests. Mr. 
Hewit was at this time in the prime of life 
and manhood; possessed of a vigorous frame, 
nearly six feet high, with limbs of the finest 
mould, not surpassed by the Belvidere Apol- 
lo, for manly beauty. ‘The hands and feet 
were small in proportion to the muscles 
of the arms and legs. Of their strength, 
some estimate may be formed, when it is 
stated that he could, with a single hand, lift 
with ease a large blacksmith’s anvil, by 
grasping the tapering horn which projects 
from its side. ‘To this great muscular 
strength was added a quickness of motion, 
which gave to the dash of his fist the rapid- 
ity of thought, as it was driven into the face 
or breast of his adversary. ‘The eye was 
coal black, small and sunken, but when 
excited or enraged, flashed fire like that of 
the tiger. ‘The face and head were well 
dev eloped, with such powerful masseter and 
temporal muscles, that the fingers of the 
strongest man, when once confined between 
his teeth, could no more be withdrawn than 
from the jaws of a vice. 

With such physical powers, united to an 
unrefined and rather irritable mind, who 
shall wonder at his propensity for, and 
delightin, personal combat ; especially when 
placed in the midst of rude and unlettered 
companions, where courage and bodily 
strength were held in unlimited estimation. 
Accordingly, we find him engaged in num- 
berless personal contests, in which he almost 
universally came off victorious. Oneinstance 
of his activity and reckless daring took place 
at Marietta, about the vear 1796. In some 
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quarrel at a tavern, the vigor of his arm was 
laid so heavily upon one of his opponents, 
that serious apprehensions were felt for his 
life. Complaint was made to the magistrate, 
and a warrant issued for his apprehension. 
Of this he had timely notice, and not relish- 
ing the inside of a jail at that inclement 
season of the year, it being in February, he 
started for the river, intending to cross into 
Virginia, out of the jurisdiction of the con- 
stable. It so happened that the rains on the 
head waters had raised the river to half bank 
and broken up the ice, which complete- 
ly covered the stream with fragments of 
all dimensions, so closely arranged that 
no canoe could be forced through them. 
Although late in the night, there was yet the 
light of the moon, and rushing down the 
bank, with the constable and a numerous 
posse at his back, he leaped fearlessly on to 
the floating ice, and springing from fragment 
to fragment, with the activity of a fox, he 
reached the opposite shore in safety, about 
half a mile below the point where he com- 
menced this perilous adventure. The con- 
stable, seeing the object of his pursuit afloat 
on the ice, came to a halt, concluding, that, 
although he had escaped from the penalty 
of the law, he could not avoid the fate which 
awaited him, and that he would certainly be 
drowned before he could gain the shore. 
But, as fortune is said to favor the brave, he 
escaped without harm, and his life was 
preserved for wise and providential pur- 
poses. 

Sometime in the month of May, 1792, 
while living at Neil’s station, on the Little 
Kenawha, Mr. Hewit rose early in the 
morning and went out about a mile from 
the garrison in search of a stray horse, 
little expecting any Indians to be near, 
having heard of none in that vicinity for 
some time. He was sauntering along at his 
ease, in an obscure cattle path, thinking more 
of his stray animal than of danger, when all 
at once three Indians sprang from behind 
two large trees, that stood one on each side 
of the track, where they had been watching 
his approach. So sudden was the onset, 
and so eompletely was he in their grasp, 
that resistance was vain, and would proba- 
bly have been the cause of his death. He 
therefore quietly surrendered, thinking that 
in a few days he should find some means of 
escape. For himself, he felt but little unea- 
siness ; his greatest concern was for his wife 
and child, from whom, with the yearnings 


of a father’s heart, he was thus forcibly 
separated, and whom he might never see 
again. 

As is their custom after taking a prisoner, 
or exciting an alarm among their enemies, 
the Indians immediately commenced aretreat 
for the Sandusky plains, where a portion of 
their tribe resided,—as it is considered very 
honorable for a war party all to return in 
safety, after making a successful stroke on 
the whites. Keeping back in the hills, out 
of sight of the stations on the river, they 
struck the Ohio, about eighteen miles below, 
near the mouth of Shade river, at a place 
known to all the old hunters, by the name 
of ‘Devil Hole,” from its rough and forbid- 
ding aspeet ; being full of deep, dark ravines, 
high hills and rocky cliffs. It was one of 
the favorite crossing places of the Indians, 
being remote from any settlement; and by 
passing over the high ridges which accom- 
pany this stream, they soon fell on to the 
head branches of a creek which falls into the 
Scioto. 

One of their favorite descents was down 
the waters of Queer creek, a tributary of 
Salt creek, and opened a direct course to 
their town of old Chillicothe. It is a wild, 
romantic ravine, in which the stream has cut 
a passage, for several miles in extent, through 
the solid rock, forming mural cliffs, now 
more than one hundred and twenty feet in 
hight. ‘They are also full of caverns and 
grottoes, clothed with dark evergreens of 
the hemlock and cedar. Near the outlet 
of this rocky and narrow valley, there stood, 
a few years since, a large beech tree, on 
which was engraven, in legible characters, 
‘¢ This is the road to Hell, 1782.’’ These 
words were probably traced by some unfor- 
tunate prisoner then on his way to the old 
Indian town of Chillicothe. This whole 
region is full of interesting scenery, 2nd 
affords some of the most wild and pictu- 
resque views of any other of equal extent 
in the state of Ohio. It was one of the 
best hunting grounds for the bear; as its 
numerous grottoes and caverns afforded them 
the finest retreats for their winter quarters. 
These caverns were also valuable on another 
account, as furnishing vast beds of nitrous 
earth, from which the old hunters, in time 
of peace, extracted large quantities of salt- 
peter for the manufacture of gunpowder, at 
which art some of them were great profi- 
cients. One of these grottoes, well known 
to the inhabitants of the vicinity, by the 
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name of the ‘Ash Cave,’’ contains a large | dusky plains, the Indians treated their pris- 
heap of ashes piled up by the side of the | oner, Hewit, with as little harshness as could 
rock which forms one of its boundaries. It | be expected. He was always confined at 
has been estimated, by different persons, to | night by fastening his wrists and ancles to 
contain several thousand bushels. The | saplings, as he lay extended upon his back 


writer visited this grotto in 1837, and should 
gay there was at that ume not less than three 
or four hundred bushels of clean ashes, as 





on the ground, with an Indian on each side. 
By day, his limbs were free, but always 
marching with one Indian before, and two 


© eee 


dry and free from moisture, as they were ‘behind him. As they approached the prai- 
on the day they were burned. Whether | ries, frequent halts were made to search for 
they are the refuse of the old saltpeter ma-| honey, the wild bee being found in every 
kers, or were piled up there in the course | hollow tree, and often in the ground beneath 
pf ages, by some of the aboriginies who|decayed roots, in astonishing numbers. 
made these caverns their dwelling places, |‘This afforded them many luscious repasts, 


remains as yet a subject for conjecture. 
These ravines and grottoes have all been 
formed in the out-cropping edges of the sand- 


° | 
stone and conglomerate rocks, which under- 


lie the coal fields of Ohio, by the wasting 
action of the weather, and attrition of run- 
ning water. ‘The process is yet going on, 
in several streams on the south-west side of 
Hocking county, where the water has a 
descent of thirty, forty, or fifty feet at a 
single pitch, and a fall of eighty or a hun- 
dred in a few rods. ‘The falls of the Cuy- 
ahoga, and the Hockhocking, are cut in the 
same geological formation. ‘The water, in 
some of these branches, is of sufficient vo- 
Jume to turn the machinery of a grist or saw- 
mill, and being lined and overhung with the 
graceful foliage of the evergreen hemlock, 
furnishes some of the wildest and most beau- 
tiful scenery. ‘This is especially so at the 
“Cedar Falls,” and ‘“‘the Falls of Black 
Jack,’’ in the township of Benton. The 
eountry is at present but partially settled, 
but when good roads are opened and conve- 


‘nient inns established, no portion of Ohio 


can afford a richer treat for the lovers of 
wild and picturesque views. 

There is a tradition among the credulous 
settlers of this retired spot, that lead ore 
was found here and worked by the Indians; 
and many a weary day has been spent in its 
fruitless search among the cliffs and grot- 
toes, which line all the streams of this 
region. They often find ashes and heaps 
of cinders; and the * pot holes”’ in a bench 
of the sand rock in the ** Ash Cave,”’ evi- 
dently worn by the water at a remote period, 
when the stream ran here, although it is 
now eighty or one hundred feet lower, and 
ten or twelve rods farther north, they imag- 
ine, were in some way used for smelting 
thelead. But to return from this digression. 

In their progress to the towns on the San- 





of which the prisoner was allowed to par- 
take. ‘The naturalization of the honey bee 
to the forests of North America, since its 
colonization by the whites, is, in fact, the 
only real addition to his comforts, that the 
red man has ever received from the destroyer 
of his race; and this industrious insect, so 
fond of the society of man, seems also 
destined to destruction by the bee-moth, and 
like the buffalo and the deer, will soon 
vanish from the woods and prairies of the 
West. 

While the Indians were occupied in these 
searches, Hewit closely watched an oppor- 
tunity for escape, but his captors were equally 
vigilant. As they receded from the danger 
of pursuit, they became less hurried in their 
march, and often stopped to hunt and amuse 
themselves. The level prairy afforded fine 
ground for one of their favorite sports, the foot 
race. In this, Hewit was invited to join, and 
soon fuund that he could easily outrun two of 
them, but the other was more than his match, 
which discouraged him from trying to eseape, 
until a more favorable opportunity. ‘They 
treated him familiarly, and were much pleased 
with his lively, cheerful manners. After 
they had reached within one or two day’s 
march of their village, they made a halt to 
hunt, and left their prisoner at their camp, 
although they had usually taken him with 
them, as he complained of being sick. To 
make all safe, they placed him on his back, 
confining his wrists with stout thongs of 
raw-hide to saplings, and his legs raised at 
a considerable elevation, to a small tree. 
After they had been gone a short time, he be- 
gan to put in operation the plan he had been 
meditating for escape, trusting that the thick- 
ness of his wrists, in comparison with the 
smallness of his hands, would enable him 
to withdraw them from the ligatures. After 
long and violent exertions, he succeeded in 
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liberating his hands, but not without severely 
lacerating the skin and covering them with 


blood. 





their elevation. 


Once fairly at liberty, the first object was | the fire fell on his face, 
y |**here is Hewit.”’ 


to secure some food for the long journey 
which was before him. 
larder is seldom well stocked, with all his | 

search, he could only find two small pieces | 
of jerked venison, not more than sullicient | 
for a single meal. With this light stock of 
provision, his body nearly naked, and with- 
out even a knife, or a tomahawk, to assist 
in procuring more, he started for the settle- 

ments on the Muskingum, as the nearest 
point where he could meet with friends. It) 
seems that the Indians returned to the camp | 
soon after his escape, for that night while 
cautiously traversing a wood, he heard the 
cracking of a breaking twig not far from 
him. Dropping silently on to the ground 
where he stood, he beheld his three enemies | 
in close pursuit. To say that he was not 
agitated, would not be true; his senses were 
wide awake, and his heart beat quick, but it | 
was a heart that never knew fear. It so| 
happened that they passed a few yards to 
one side of him, and he remained unseen. 
As soon as they were at a sufficient distance 


them. 

Suffering every thing but death, from the 
exhausting effects of hunger and fatigue, he, 
after nine days, struck tue waters of the 
Big Muskingum, and came in to the garri- 
son, at Wolf creek mills. During this time 
he had no food but roots and the bark of the 
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slippery-elm, after the two bits of venison 
were expended. When he came in sight 
of the station, he was so completely exhaust- 
ed that he could not stand or halloo, His 
body was entirely naked, excepting a small 
strip of cloth round the loins, and so torn, 
bloody and disfigured, by the briers and 
brush, that he thought it imprudent to show 
himself, lest he should be taken for an Indian, 
and shot by the sentries. It is a curious 
physiological fact, that famine and hunger 
will actually darken the skin in the manner 
mentioned by the prophet Jeremiah, when 
foretelling the fate of the Israelites; and 
may be accounted for by the absorption of 
the bile into the blood, when not used up 
in the process of digesting the food. In 
this forlorn state, Hewitt remained until 


evening, when he crawled silently to the|tured by his intercourse with his fellow 


the 
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gateway, which was open, and creptin before 
any one was aware of his being ‘near. 
His legs were next freed by untying | they all had heard of his capture, and some 
them, but not without a great effort, from personally 


As 


knew him, he was instantly 
| recognized by a young man, as the light of 
who exclaimed, 
They soon clothed and 


But as the Indian’s | fed him, and his fine constitution directly 


restored his health. 

‘The course pursued by Mr. Hewit was 
in the direction of a favorite and well known 
trail, or war path of the Indians, from San- 
dusky to the settlements on the Musking- 
um, and struck that river at a point called 
‘**Bie Rock,’’ from an enormous block of 
sandstone that had tumbled out of a cliff 
and lay onthe shore. ‘The line of the trail 
lay between the waters of the Muskingum 
and those of the Scioto, crossing some of 
the branches of both these rivers. ‘The war 
paths of the Indians were generally known 
to the old hunters, as in times of peace there 
was considerable intercourse for trade and 
hunting between the borderers andthe Indian 
tribes. After the war was closed, by the mas- 


iterly campaign of Gen. Wayne, the sturdy 


settlers on the shores of the Ohio, sallied 


|out from their garrisons, where they had 


been more or less closely confined for five 


e,| years, and took possession of their various 
he altered his course and saw no more of | 


farms, which had fallen to their lots either as 
‘* donation lands,’’ or as proprietors in the 


|Ohio Company, some of which had been 


partially cleared and cultivated before the 
commencement of hostilities. During this 
period, they suffered from famine, sickness, 
and death, in addition to the depredations of 
Indians. ‘The smallpox and putrid 
sore throat, had both visited them in their 
garrisons, destroying, in some instances, 
whole families of children in a few days. 
The murderous savage without, with sick- 
ness and famine within, had made their 
castles wearisome dwelling places, although 
they protected them from the tomahawk, and 
saved the settlements from being entirely 
broken up. 

In the year 1797, Mr. Hewit cast his lot 
in the valley of the Hockhocking river, near 
the town of Athens, and settled quietly 
down to clearing his farm. He was by 
nature endowed with a clear, discriminating, 
and vigorous mind; and, although his edu- 
cation was very limited, extending only to 
reading and writing, yet his judgment was 
acute, and his reasoning powers highly ma- 
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men. For some years before his death, he 
was a member of the Methodist church, 
which has the praise of reclaiming more 
depraved men than perhaps any other sect, 
and became a valuable citizen and useful 
man in society. A short time previous to 
his decease, which took place in the year 
1814, he was appointed a Trustee of the 
Ohio University, at Athens. At that early 
time, the duties of a Trustee mainly consist- 
ed in leasing out and managing the fiscal 
affairs of the college domain, embracing 
two townships of land. For this business 
he was well fitted, and his judgment and 
good sense, were of real value to the institu- 
tion, however little he might be qualified to 
act in literary matters. 

The life of Mr. Hewit affords an interest- 
ing subject for contemplation. Hundreds 


of others, who were among the western 
borderers in early days, afford similar exam- 


ples of reckless daring, and outrageous acts, 
while surrounded with war, tumult, and 


danger, who, when peace was restored and 
they returned to the quiet scenes of domes- 
tic and civil life, became some of the most 


useful, influential, and distinguished men. 


It shows how much man is the creature of 


habit; and that he is often governed more 
by the character, and the outward example 
of the men around him, and the times in 
which he lives, than by any innate principle 
of good or evil, which may happen to pre- 
dominate within him. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Continuation of the account of early events—An enter- 
prising borderer---Murder of Nicholas Carpenter, and 
four others, by a band of Indians under Tecumseh, 
in 1791. 


Tue following event, although it did not 
take place in the vicinity of Belville, is yet 
connected with the history of the settlements 
in that region. 
it have heretofore been published. 

At a broad expansion of the Ohio river, 
six miles above Marietta, is a spot well 
known to all steamboat pilots in low stages 
of water, by the name of ‘*Carpenter’s bar.” 
It took its name from a tragical affair which 
was transacted on a small run, which puts 
into the river on its left bank, against the 
bar, called ‘‘Carpenter’s run.’’ At the first 
settlement of Marietta, in 1788, the inhabi- 
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itants having migrated from a distant part of 
the Union, were not in a condition to bring 
many domestic cattle with them, and what 
they did bring, were nearly all stolen from 
them, or shot down in the woods by the 
Indians. ‘This state of destitution for seve- 
ral years after, opened a favorable market 
for the cattle of the older settlements on the 
western branch of the Monongahela river, 
in the vicinity of the present town of Clarks- 
burgh, in Virginia. Considerable quantities 
were also consumed by the troops at Fort 
Harmer. In that region, especially on Elk 
and the West Fork, setthkements had been 
made as early as the year 1772, and many 
large farms were opened and numerous herds 
of cattle grown in the rich hills, which have 
been justly celebrated for their fine pasturage. 
It is distant about eighty miles, in nearly a 
due east direction, from the mouth of the 
Muskingum. Several droves had been sent 
in as early as the year 1790. 

Among others engaged in this business, 
was Nicholas Carpenter, a native of Lan- 
caster county, Pennsylvania, who had been 
among the first settlers of this remote dis- 
trict. He was a man of great energy and 
activity, and took the lead in all business 
transactions, having not only a large farm 
with eighty or one hundred acres under 
cultivation, but a small store of dry goods. 
He carried on a smithy, and gun-making, 
at which he worked himself; and also em- 
ployed a hatter, shoemaker, and clothier, 
all on his own premises ; and for so remote 
a spot, and so early a day, he may well be 
considered a man of importance to society. 
He was not only a business man, but also in 
the strictest sense, a pious man. At the 
period of the event about to be described, he 
was the father of eleven children, all by one 
mother. In those days, such families were 
not uncommon. Every thing was in its 
prime; the virgin earth brought forth by 
handfuls, and mankind multiplied rapidly, 
from their simple food and active lives ; and 
none the less so from the dangers to which 
they were exposed. As a sample of the 
fecundity of the climate, there were living 
about thirty years since, a little below the 
mouth of Fish creek, on the Ohio, two 
brothers, whose united progeny amounted 
to forty-seven, one having twenty-four, the 
other twenty-three children. The two fami- 
lies filleda schoolhouse. They, however, 
had each of them a second wife. 

The last of September, in the year 1791, 
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Mr. Carpenter started for Marietta, with a 
large drove of cattle, which place he had 
visited twice before on the same account. 
He had in company with him, to assist in 
driving them through the wilderness, by a 
path on each side of which the trees had 
been marked, 
Nicholas, then only ten years old. He was 
an uncommonly active boy of his age, and 
often traversed the woods on horseback, to 
the distance of twenty or thirty miles, all 
alone, on the business of his father. As the 
Indians were now hostile, he was told of the 
danger by his mother, who was very reluc- 
tant to the journey ; but he plead so earnestly 
to go, playfully answering to her fears, that 
he could easily escape on his little horse, if 
attacked, which was very swift-footed, that 
she finally consented. ‘The names of the 
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five men, and his little son, | 





men who accompanied him, were Jesse 
Hughes, George Legit, John Paul, Burns 
and Ellis. They had traveled three days 
without any signs of danger, and approached 
within a short distance of the Ohio river, 
and six miles only from Marietta, when 
they encamped at evening on a small run 
not far from its mouth, considering them- 
selves as safe from attack, and their journey 
in a manner ended. ‘Their horses were 
hoppled, and suffered to feed in the vicinity 
of the camp on the wild pea vines and tall 
plants with which the woods were filled at 
that day; while the cattle lay around, and 
browsed, or ruminated as they pleased, after 
their long travel. After supper, the men lay 
quietly down by the fire, and soon fell asleep. 

It so happened, that not far from the time 
of their leaving home, a marauding party of 
six Shawnee Indians, headed, as was after- 
wards ascertained, by ‘Tecumseh, then about 
twenty years of age, and ultimately so cele- 
brated for bravery and talents, had crossed 
the Ohio river near Belville. ‘They had 
left the old Chillicothe town, on the waters 
of Paint creek, with the intention of visit- 
ing the settlements on the West branch of 
the Monongahela, to steal horses, and kill 
the inhabitants. From Belville, they passed 
over the ridges to ‘* Neil’s station,’’ on the 
Little Kenawha, where they took prisoner 
a colored boy of Mr. Neil’s, about twelve 
years old, as he was out looking after the 
horses early inthe morning. It was accom- 
plished without alarming the garrison, and 
they quietly pursued their route, doing no 
other mischief. It was a common practice 
with war parties, in going out, not to alarm 
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the borderers, until they had reached their 
destination, and struck the blow they medi- 
tated. ‘The route from Kenawha to the 
West Branch was well known to the Indians 
and all the old hunters, and though the 
country was a continued w ilderness, their 
main war paths were as familiar to them as 
our modern turnpikes are to travelers. On 
this occasion they passed up the Kenawha 
to the mouth of Hughe’s river, and following 
the north fork, soon fell on to the trail from 
Clarksburgh to Marietta. ‘This took them 
about three days; during which time the 
weather was very dry, and they killed no 
game for food. They, however, one day 
found a turtle or terrapin, which was divided 
among them; and the.black boy, Frank, 
received an equal share with the rest, although 
they were all nearly starving. Frank, by 
this time, had become quite exhausted with 
hunger and fatigue, when the Indians, to 
encourage him, promised that he should have 
«u horse to ride on their return. 

Soon after leaving the north fork of Hughe’s 
river, they came upon the trail of Mr. Car- 
penter’s drove, and thinking them a caravan 
of new settlers on their way to the Ohio, 
they held a short council. Giving up any 
further progress east, they turned with great 
energy and high spirits, on to the fresh, 
large trail, which they saw had been made 
only the day before. So broad was the 
track made by the drove of cattle and six or 
seven horses, that they followed it, without 
difficulty, at a rapid pace all night, and came 
upon the camp fire a little before day light. 
Previous to commencing the attack they 
took the precaution of securing Frank with 
thongs to a stout sapling, on the top of an 
adjacent ridge. ‘The trampling and noise 
of the cattle ; gave the Indians all the oppor- 
tunity they desired in making their approach, 
as their own movements would be blended 
with those of the animals in the ears of the 
sentinels, had there been any; but this 
precaution had not been taken, as, in fact, 
they considered themselves in no danger. 
Tecumseh, with the cunning which ever 
after distinguished him, placed his men 
behind the trunk of a large fallen tree, only 
a few yards from the camp, where they 
could watch the movements of their ene- 
mies, and not be seen themselves. 

At the first dawn of day, Carpenter roused 
his men, saying it was time to be moving, 
and that they would begin the day with the 
accustomed acts of devotion. As the men 
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sat round the fire, he commenced reading a| were all trampled down for more than a rod 
hymn, from the old ** West-End Baptist Col- | square around him. 
lection,”’ and had reached the following line} Mr. Carpenter, although lame, having had 
of the third verse, ‘*Awake and run the| his ancle joint shattered by a rifle shot many 
heavenly race,’’ when the Indians all fired, | years before, would have done some execu- 
following the discharge with a terrific yell,| tion among his foes, could he have found 
and instantly rushed upon their astonished | his rifle, but Hughes had carried it off in 
and unprepared victims with the tomahawk. | his hurry. He was a very brave mani, but 
The fire of the Indians was not very well) being without arms, could do nothing, and 
directed, as it killed only one man, Ellis, | his lame ancle forbid ling rapid flight, he 
from Greenbrier, and wounded John Paul | sought safety by concealment behind aclump 
through the hand. Ellis imme¢ liately fell, | of willows in the bed of the run near the 
exclaiming “*O Lord, Lam killed:’”” The|¢amp. His little son was also taken by his 
rest sprang to thier feet, and before they|side. ‘They were then led to thespot where 
could all get their rifles, which were leaning | the black boy had been left, and both killed. 
against a tiee, the Indians were among|The father by the plunge of a knife, and 
them. Hughes, who had been an old huriter, | the son by a stroke of the tomahawk. What 
in his confusion seized on two rifles, his | led to the sl: aughter, after they had surren- 
own and Mr. Carpenter’s, and pushed into| dered, is not known. Mr. Carpenter was 
the woods with two Indians at his heels.| found wrapped up in his blanket, with a pair 
He discharged one of them, but whether | of new Indian moceasins on his feet, and 
with effect is not known, and threw the| his scalp not removed. It is supposed that 
other down. Not having completed dress-| these marks of respect were shown him at 
ing himself before the attack, his long| the solicitation of an Indian of the party, 
leathern leggings were only fastened to the | whose gun Mr. Carpenter had repaired at 
belt around his waist, and hanging loose | Marietta some time before, and had refused 
below, got around his legs, greatly 7 impeding any compensation for the service. This 
his flight. Finding he should be soon over-| fact was related to Christopher Carpenter, 
taken, unless he could rid himself of this| by one of the Indians who was present, 
incumbrance, he stopped, and placing his | many years after, at Urbana, in Ohio. 
foot on the lower ends, tore them loose from| ‘Tecumseh and his men, after collecting the 
the belt, leaving his legs naked from the hips| plunder of the camp, retreated in such haste, 
downwards. ‘This ‘delay, although the} fearing a pursuit from the rangers and sol- 
work of a moment, nearly cost hiin his life: | diers at Marietta, that they left all the horses, 
for his pursuer, then within a few feet of which had probably scattered in the woods, 
him, threw his tomahawk so accurately asj| at the noise of the attack. Before starting, 
to graze his head. Freed from this imped-| they sent one of the party to unloose the 
iment, he soon left his foe far behind. My black boy Frank, and take him along with 
them, but he had already freed himself. In 
living in Marietta, but then a very little boy, | the midst of the confusion of the assault, by 
says he well remembers seeing the bullet| great exertion, he slipped his hands from 
holes in Hughes’ hunting shirt, so narrow the cords, and hid himself in a thick patch 
was his escape. In the race, the competi-| of hazel bushes, from which he saw a part 
tors passed near the spot where Frank was} of the transactions. After all was quiet, 
eoncealed, who described it as one of the| and he had supposed the Indians gone, he 
swiftest he had ever seen. raised his head cautiously, and looked around, 
John Paul, who had before been engaged | when, much to his confusion, he saw a tall 
in contests with the Indians, under Craw-| Indian within a few steps of him, who was 
ford, was saved by his activity in running.| looking in another direction, and did not 
George Legit was pursued for nearly four| perceivehim. Frank dropped silently down 
iniles, overtaken, and killed. Burns, a stout,| into his covert, and was not discovered, 
athletic man, but not swift of foot, was slain| After they had all left the vicinity of his 
near the camp, after a desperate resistance. | hiding place, he crept cautiously forth, and, 
When found, a few days after, his stout jack | by good fortune, took the right direction for 
knife was still clasped ig his hand, with| Williams’s station, opposite to Marietta, 
which he had doubtless inflicted some} and gave notice of the disaster, after which 
wounds on his foes, as the vines and weeds’ he returned to his master, and died only a 
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few years since. The death of Mr. Car- 
penter and his comrades, filled the settle- 
ment to which he belonged, with grief and 
consternation. He was highly esteemed, 
and his loss, for many years, lamented. 


—>—— 


RIGHTS OF AUTHORS. 


We know of no proceedings, in State 
Courts, relative to the rights of authors and 
inventors, since the Constitution went into 
operation in 1789. It appears to have been 
generally believed, that a provision of the 
Sth section of the Ist article of that paper, 
withdrew from the respective States all con- 
trol over the subject; that the grant to Con- 
gress of a power ‘‘to promote the progress 
of science and the useful arts, by securing 
for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective wri- 
tings and discoveries,’’ vested in that body 
exclusive authority in those matters; and, 
through it, in the federal courts, exclusive 
jurisdiction of cases relating to those rights. 

Chief Justice Kent advanced a contrary 
doctrine, in Livingston vs. Van Ingen, 9th 
Johnson’s Reports; but we know of no 
legislative action corresponding with the 
suggestion put forward in that case. He 
said, *‘that if an author or inventor, instead 
of resorting to the act of Congress, should 
apply to the State Legislature for an exclu- 
sive right to his production, there is nothing 
to prevent the State from granting such ex- 
clusive privilege, provided it be confined in 
its exercise to their particular jurisdiction.” 
We propose, however, to view the subject 
of literary property in the United States, in 
a different aspect, as coming under the judi- 
cial, and not the legislative power. If an 
author, or inventor, in Ohio, or other State, 
enters the proper court, with a complaint 
that his book, or invention, has been printed 
by a person within its jurisdiction, can such 
State Court refuse cognizance of the inju- 
ry? Our Constitution asserts, that courts 
of justice shall always be open for redress 
of injuries to the person, or property, or 
reputation, of any individual; and to dis- 
claim consideration of the case we have just 
put, a clear exception must be furnished by 
the court, showing a want of jurisdiction 
over the subject matter. ‘The excuse should 
designate another tribunal, or authority, hav- 
ing the power and the disposition to entertain 





the case, or, the existence of a prohibition 
by a law superior to the State Constitution. 

There is still another ground of refusal, 
which is,.a denial that the work of our aué 
thor is pnoperty. If such productions are 
property, ‘and no restrictions are placed up- 
on the States in guarding and protecting it, 
by the language we have quoted from the 
eighth section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution of the United Statés, authors and 


‘inventors can no more be driven from the 


seat of justice unheard, than the creditor, 
or the slandéred man. A review of the 
subject and the discussion, will almost ne- 
cessarily mingle the consideration of a right 
of property with that of jurisdiction. 

The first English statute upon the sub- 
ject, is the 9th of Anne, ec. 19, enacted in 
the year 1709. It provided, that within a 
certain period, (fourteen years,) the author 
‘‘shall have the sole right and liberty of 
printing, vending, ete.,”’ his work. ‘The 
penalties of the act were, that every copy 
should be forfeited, to be destroyed, and a 
penny a sheet paid to the informer who 
should prosecute. ‘The existence of a com- 
mon law right, and the effect of tliis statute 
upon it, may be gathered from the English 
cases. 

The King’s Bench, in 1770, decided, 
‘that any author had a common law right 
in perpetuity, to the exclusive printing 
and publishing his original compositions.’ 
Kent’s Com. 2, 307; 4 Burrowes’ Rep. 
2203 ; Taylor vs. Miller. Injunctions to 
prevent the publication of manuscripts, 
without copy rights, were frequently grant- 
ed, upon the ground that there was a pro- 
perty, independent of the statute. Eden on 
Injunctions, 199, 200; 2 Eden, 329; 2d 
Merivale, 435; 2 Atk. 342; 2d Ves. & 
Bea. 19. 

In 1774, the House of Lords reversed the 
decision in Taylor vs. Miller, by deciding 
that the common law right, if any existed, 
could not be exercised beyond the time lim- 
ited by the statute of Anne. Donaldson vs, 
Becket; 7 Bro. P. C. 88, and Burrowes, 
2408. This case turned upon the question, 
whether the statute abridged or took away 
the common law right. And to allow this 
case only the force to which it is entitled, 
the circumstances attending these leadin 
decisions will be given. In Miller vs. Tay- 
lor, all the judges, except Justice Yates, 
subscribed to the existence of a common 


‘law right expressed in the decision above 
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quoted, and Lord Mansfield was one of the 
court. Four years afterwards, in Donald- 
son vs. Becket, the Lords referred the ques- 
tion, how far the statute affected the com- 
mon law right, if it existed, to the twelve 
Judges of England. Lord Mansfield de- 
clined giving an opinion, but adhered, in 
sentiment, to the case of Miller vs. ‘Taylor. 
Eight, of the remaining eleven, agreed, 
that a common law right existed before the 
statute. Six were of opinion, that the stat- 
ute abridged or took away that right; and 
five, that it did not, who, with Mansfield, 
would have divided the Bench. Upon this 
authority rests the right of ** property,”’ un- 
der the statute of Anne, from which, as will 
be shown hereafter, the act of Congress of 
1790 was almost copied. 

But, twenty-four years after, in Beckford 
vs. Hood, the King’s Bench declared, (all 
the judges concurring,) that the statute con- 
Jirmed, for the time named in it, the com- 
mon law right, and that the penalties, in- 
stead of barring the common law remedy, 
constituted an accumulative right of action. 
7 Term Rep. 623. 

At this period, 1798, our statute had been 
in existence eight years, and may be said, 
therefore, to be interpreted by the King’s 
Bench, so far as it agrees with the English 
statute of that day. It is not proposed to 
give the American statutes in substance, 
and we will confine ourselves to those parts 
bearing upon this discussion. 

The words corresponding, in the first 
section of the law of Congress, of April 31, 
1790, with those of Anne, are these: ‘** Shall 
have the sole right of printing, re-printing, 
publishing and vending,”’ books, maps and 
charts, for fourteen years, and at the expi- 
ration, if the author is living, renewable for 
fourteen years, in addition. 

Section second, gives a penalty of fifty 
cents a sheet, one-half to the lawful author, 
who prosecutes, and one-half to the Govern- 
ment. It also forfeits all the copies, for the 
purpose of destruction. 

Section sixth, relates to piracy of a man- 
uscript, and says, the author may sue for 
damages, in any court having jurisdiction, 
in an ‘action on the case.”” The act 


ing, almost entire, the English practice, un- 
der the statute of Anne. What, then, was the 
effect of the Constitution, as adopted in 1789, 
and the laws enacted in pursuance to it, 
April, 1790, upon the rights of authors ? 
Prior to the revolution, British North 
America was doubtless governed on this 
point by the English law. Between the 
Declaration of Independence in 1776, and 
the Constitution, the States, though freed 
from the political rule of the mother coun- 
try, in general, adopted her methods of ad- 
ministering justice and expounding and en- 
forcing private rights. We may safely con- 
clude, that this subject stood, at the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, upon the same 
basis as it did in England. ‘The words of 
that instrument are intended to secure, and 
not to create, aright of property. ‘The cases 
of Taylor vs. Miller, and Donaldsonvs. Beck- 
et, were before the Convention of 1787, and 
all the law and the arguments connected with 
those prominent decisions, were familiar to 
the delegation. By them, a common law 
right existed in the author before the statute, 
and the judicial exponent of law in England 
was equally divided upon the question, 
whether it existed under or during the stat- 
| ute. Every decision recognised the right 
to a common law remedy, under the statute; 
and the necessity of pursuing it in that way 
was apparent, from an absence of statutory 
provision respeeting the form of action. 
The act of Anne, then, according to Beck- 
with vs. Hood, secured more fully to au- 
| thors this property in books, by ordaining 
forfeitures and penalties, in addition to the 
usual remedy for injuries to their interests. 
The acts of Parliament are, in such mat- 
ters, in England, like our American Consti- 
tution here, the supreme law of the land. 
The phraseology of our law, made in pur- 
'suance to the Constitution, is almost identi- 
leal with the enactment of Parliament. Is 
| there any thing in circumstances, to give 
| the same terms greater scope on this side 
the water, than they had on the other? If 
not, where is the remaining right, as yet 
untouched by the Constitution or the law? 
The Federal Government took nothing in 
any of its branches, but what the people be- 








specifies no particular jurisdiction, and, | stowed in the Constitution. They gave 
therefore, relates to the Federal Courts Congress the power, the ability, to promote 
generally ; and were it not for the division! the useful arts and general science. This is 
of powers between the States and the Na-)| the prerogative yielded up to the Union, 
tional Government, by our Constitution,| and it was either concurrent or exclusive. 
there would be very little difficulty in adopt-' The exercise of it by Congress was not 
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compulsory, but voluntary, which seems 
to give it the character of a concurrent pow- 
er, that the State Legislatures might exercise 
in the absence of, or in subordination to, the 
General Congress. ‘The manner and also 
the extent or mode of the encouragement 
to be given, was pointed out in the same 
connection, in the eighth section, viz: by 
securing to authors, etc., exclusive rights. 
Could Congress, under such a wording, say 
to the people of the States, that, not com- 
plying with the terms of our law, you shall 
have no right or interest in yonr literary 
productions? ‘The National Legislature is 
empowered to secure, not to abrogate, a 
known, existing, and well-defined right. 
This would prove a great contradiction to 
the avowed objects of the Constitution, and 
would obtain its introduction in a very in- 
sidious manner. ‘The case would form an 
exception to the professed intention of that 
document, which is, the protection, not the 
destruction of property, Apply the doctrine 
to a literary work in being, at the adoption 
of the new form of government, in 1789. 
The author considers the common law right, 
or the State authority, a sufficient protec- 
tion for his book, and does not think it ne- 
cessary to assume the trouble and expense 
ofa copy-right. At the moment when the 
new Government came into existence, ac- 
cording to a construction of this kind, his 
rights all fail, and the product of his pen is 
at the mercy of any invader. And in search- 
ing for the clause which has produced such 
an unexpected change in his property, it is 
discovered to be a phrase for the promotion 
of learning and art, by farther securing, for 
limited times, to the author, the sole use of 
his book. Assuming, then, that Congress 
can create no right of property, but only 
more effectually protect, for a time, what is, 
in nature and by common law, already in 
existence, the inquiry occurs, where is the 
remnant of authority and jurisdiction not 
delegated to the federal power? Can it be 
any where, but in the people of the States ? 
or, if by them delegated to the local govern- 
ments, then in some branch of the State au- 
thority. 

But to bring forward the proceedings of 
Congress to a late period, the acts subse- 
quent to 1790, should be here introduced. 
Upon the 8th of Anne, similar to the first 
American law, Lord Kenyon had remarked, 
in Beckwith vs. Hood, ‘Nothing can be 
more incomplete as a remedy, than these 


penalties; for, without dwelling upon the" 
incompetency of the sum, the right of action 
is not given to the party grieved.” Our 
statute differed from this, in giving one-half 
the penalty to the party grieved, if pro- 
secuted within one year. ‘The expense and 
trouble of prosecution would consume most 
of the author’s share of the judgment; and 
conceding this to be the only remedy in the 
United States, the progress of a year in 
time, without suit, leaves him without re- 
lief. April 29, 1802, another act was passe 
ed, relative to historical and other prints, 
with forfeitures and penalties, like the law 
of 1790, but in no manner altering or affecte 
ing that act. ‘The limitation, in this act, 
is two years. The next Legislature was 
perfected Feb. 3, 1831, forty-one years after 
the original action of Congress, a period in 
which the property in books, maps and 
charts, in the United States, was apparently 
subject to similar common law incidents, 
with the same things in England. The 
first section extends the subjects of copy- 
right, including with books, maps and 
charts, musical compositions, prints, cuts, 
and engravings. 

Section six, creates the penalties for print. 
ing, publishing, vending, importing, or offer- 
ing for sale, any of the articles enumerated in 
the first section, without the consent of the 
author. ‘The books are here forfeited to the 
lawful owner, and a fine of fifty cents a sheet 
is recoverable, one-half to the author or own- 
er who prosecutes. ‘The maps, charts, etc., 
are forfeited to the same use, and also the 
plates, with a fine of one dollar per sheet 
or copy, one-half to the owner. Limitations 
to prosecutions, two years. The changes 
or amendments here adopted, are in favor 
of the author, by bestowing the surrepti- 
tious copies upon him in full, instead of or- 
dering their destruction. 

Section nine, has the following provision: 
‘‘Tf any unauthorized person shall publish or 
print ‘any manuscript whatever,’ he shall 
pay all damages, in an action on the case, 
in any court having jurisdiction; and the 
United States Courts are empowered te 
grant injunctions against the issue of: such 
publication.”’ 

We do not know the judicial construction 
to this section. ‘Ihe other parts of the act 
quoted, do not differ in principle from the 
acts of 1790 and 1802, which are nearly 
equivalent to the 8fh .@nne, chapter 19, 
The language of the section seems to intend 
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to bestow a general jurisdiction by an ac- 
tion for damages, and a particular authority 
in cases of injunction arising out of a wrong- 
ful publication or printing of a manuscript; 
and the inference is, that Congress con- 
ceived themselves authorized to allow a suit 
for damages, in the cases of books, maps 
and charts, but did not choose to do so. 

On the 15th of February, 1819, a law of 
Congress was passed, giving to the Circuit 
Courts of the United States original cogni- 
zance of suits at law and in equity, arising 
under the laws of the United States respect- 
ing writings, inventions, etc. ‘his act is 
a mere disposal of jurisdiction among the 
Federal Courts, creating no fresh rights of 
action. At the same time, it had been de- 
eided, in Robinsun vs. Campbell, 3 Whea- 
ton, 221, *‘that by the laws of the United 
States, the Circuit Courts have cognizance 
of all suits of a civil nature, at common law 
and in equity, in cases which fall within 
the limits prescribed by those laws.”’ And 
remedies in the Federal Courts were de- 
clared to be ‘‘ according to the principles of 
commen law and equity, as distinguished 
and defined in that country, from which we 
derive our knowledge of those principles.”’ 

And afterwards, Chancellor Kent, 2d vol. 
Com. p. 380, adopts the language of ‘* Du 
Ponceau on Jurisdiction,’’ reading as fol- 
lows: ‘* The courts (federal) cannot derive 
their right to act from the common law. 
They must look, for that right, to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States. On 
the other hand, the common law, consider- 
ed merely as a means or instrument of ex- 
ercising jurisdiction, does exist, and forms 
a safe and beneficial system of national ju- 
risprudence.’” Should we, therefore, adopt 
the construction given to the 8th of Anne, 
by the House of Lords, and also in Beck- 
with vs. Hood, A. B., that the acts of 1790, 
1802, and 1831, give a statulory right, 
ean the Federal Courts, like the English 
tribunals, take jurisdiction without express 
enactment by Congress? In England, the 
author or inventor has his action on the case, 
for damages; here, the statute in terms 
grants no such right of action, except in the 
case of manuscripts; and if the right is in- 
ferred, can the Circuit Court take cogni- 
zance under the act of 1819? We do not 
























tain a claim to jurisdiction, in an action on 

the case for damages, are citizens bound to 

proceed in that Court, exclusively of others ? 

Concerning the exclusive exercise of le- 

gislative power in the Federal Government, 

the extent of such authority is well defined, 

by the Supreme Judicial Bench of the Union, 

in Sturges vs. Crowningshield, 4 Wheaton, 

193. ‘The mere grant of a power, by 
Congress, does not imply a prohibition on 

the States to exercise the same power.’’ 
And, in Houston vs. Moore, 5 Wheaton, 1, 
‘‘'The mere grant of a power, in affirmative 
terms to Congress, does not per se transfer 
exclusive sovereignty on such subjects.”’ 
‘¢The doctrine of the Court is, that when 
Congress exercise their powers upon any 
given subject, the States cannot enter upon 
the same ground and provide for the same 
objects.” And the well-known general 
rule is this: where a grant is made to Con- 
gress, and in express terms prohibited to 
the States, or a power is bestowed upon the 
General Government exclusive, by the letter 
of the Constitution, or a grant is proved, in 
which, from its nature, the exercise of the 
same authority in the States would be in- 
compatible with the use of it by Congress, 
and Congress have exercised it in all these 
cases, the States have no remaining power. 

Admitting that Congress might have in 

vested the United States Courts with juris- 
diction of cases for damages claimed by 
authors, has it been granted? Perhaps it 
was discretionary with the National Legis- 
lature, to give such further security, and in 
their own courts; but they do not seem to 
have done it; and if they had, could exclu- 
sive cognizance thereof have been claimed 
by them? 

The question, whether the States may or 
may not promote science and the useful 
arts, by still further securing to authors 
and inventors exclusive rights, is yet un- 
settled. It is clearly asserted by Chancellor 
Kent, that they may, to a certain extent. 
But the claim of a power to legislate, by 
the States, and thus to provide encourage- 
ment, which Congress cannot or will not 
afford, is quite different from the retention 
of an original right in a State to protect the 
existence, and presume the use, of the pro- 
perty of its citizens. The latter, if yielded, 


feel bound to admit the statute as the origin | was a sale of natural right, for the purchase 
of an author’s right to a property in hisjof political security; and the strongest and 
production; but if it should prove other-| clearest evidence of the exchange is to be 
wise, and the Federal Court should main-| demanded. 
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It must have been parted with, if at all, 
on an understanding, that the General Gov- 
ernment, empowered by the grant to secure, | 
would faithfully attend to its duty, and guard | 
the rights of the author, as the States had 
heretofore done. ‘The former grant involves | 
nothing but policy. ‘The people of the | 
States truly imagined, that a uniform rule, 
embracing at once all the territory of the 
United States, would be preferable to the 
numerous and varied laws of the local Le- 
gislatures. ‘They, therefore, gave Congress 
the power to secure, for limited times, the 
rights of authors, etc., in such manner, and 
by such penalties, as they should think wise 
and proper. Let us conceive of a period, 
when special protection to this species of| 1 
property shall be unnecessary. Since the 
year 1789, half a century has passed away. 
The art of book-making has become a busi- 
ness, like the manufacture of merchandise. 
In the times of Queen Anne, learning had 
just escaped from the walls of the monaste- 
ries, and a calling so elevated did not pro- 
mise to become common among men, A 
particular encouragement was given to the 
production of books, as had often been the 
case with other commodities; and the pub- 
lic, afier the author was well compensated, 
had the work at cost, by a reversion or re- 
sumption of the special protection. ‘Times 
had not so far changed, when the Govern- 
ment of the United States first considered 
the subject, eighty years afterwards, as to 
render encouragement useless. But we, 
at the close of the succeeding fifty years, 
are accustomed to think the human genius 
equal to the accomplishment of such things, 
unaided by law. And it may be asked, 
even now, whether the author desires more 
than the ordinary protection of his property ! 

In such a state of things, would it be ne- 
cessary for Congress to repeal its laws, in 
order to place writings and inventions with- 
in the guardianship of the State law? If 
it would not, may not the author now rely 
at discretion upon the ordinary remedies of 
local courts, neglect to procure his copy- 
right, and bring an action for damages when 
his work or invention is published by an- 
other without consent? We have seen, 
that it is at least doubtful, whether he can 
prosecute, for such an injury, in a civil 
form, except for the penalty while holding 
acopy right. In most cases, an ordinary 
remedy would be preferable to one-half the 
penalty. If it can be pursued in the local 








courts, it would be decidedly more advan- 
tageous. ‘Ihe uncertainties and technicali- 
ties of patents would be avoided in the case 
of inventions. A course of State legisla- 


|tion would be unnecessary, for the State 


Courts have already jurisdiction, if the Fed- 
eral Courts have not. ‘The odious exclusion 
of foreigners from the protection of law, as 
recently enforced according to the letter of 
the statute, in the case of the **‘ Phantom 
Ship,’’ Marryatt vs. Collyer, would be done 
away, and the necessity of an international 
copy-right law avoided. 

If, then, we have fully examined the pre- 
mises, the following points are unsettled, 
= worthy of attention by those concerned: 

. Whether the Constitution vested in 
oui an exclusive power of legisla- 
tion over writings and inventions. 

2d. Whether there existed a common law 
right, prior to the Constitution, capable 
of enforcement in the State Courts, with- 
out legislation. 

3d. Whether the laws of Congress are, at 
present, the sole basis of right, in pro- 
erty of that kind. 

4th. Whether the lawful jurisdiction of the 

Federal Courts is co-extensive with the 

existing rights of authors. 
5th. Whether it is exclusive. 

Here is a broad and untrodden field of 
inquiry and litigation, which the rapid ad- 
vance of literature may soon render it ne- 
cessary to cultivate. Some instruction on 
these points may be drawn from the legisla- 
tion of Congress, and the action of the Fed- 
eral Courts, in the matter of patients. The 
grant of the Constitution is, to ‘‘ authors and 
inventors,’’ and, therefore, the control of 
the General Government is the same over 
each. 

The first patent law, dated April 10, 1790, 
section four, gives to the injured patentee 
his actual damages, and forfeits the machine 
to him. 

Feb. 21, 1793. This law was repealed, 
and an infringement of the patent visited 
with damages, equal to treble the price of 
the invention, as sold to other persons. See 
section five. By section seven, if patents 
had been granted by the States, before the 
Constitution, they must be surrendered, in 
order to have the benefit of the act. Juris- 
diction is conferred upon the Circuit Courts 
of the United States. 

An act of the year 1800, (April 17,) en- 
larges the law of 1793, in regard to persons. 
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By the third section of this statute, the fifth 
section of the then existing law is repealed, 
and treble the actual damages given to the 
patentee, or his assigns, who is injured. 
The Cireuit Courts take jurisdiction. 

On the fourth of July, 1836, another law 
came into existence, which, in the four- 
teenth section, provides, that the court may 
render judgment for a sum not exceeding 
three times the actual damage, as found by 
the jury. 

Here, as in the case of manuscripts, in 
the copy-right law, Congress allows the re- 
covery of damages in the Federal Circuit 
©ourts, and adds a severe penalty. If 
these enactments are considered as bestow- 
ing damages as separate from the penalty, 
it is competent for Congress to give to the 
authors of maps, charts, etc., a right of ac- 
tion entirely civil and compensatory in its 
character. In fact, the law of manuscripts 
eannot well be viewed in a different light. 

In reference to the extent of the judicial 
power of the Courts of the United States, 
something may be gathered from the follow- 
ing decisions: 

In the Bank of the United States vs. 
Deveaux, et al, 5 Cranch, 85, Supreme 
Court, 1809, it was agreed, that the judi- 
ciary act conferred no jurisdiction on the 
Circuit Courts arising from the nature of 
the case, but only from the character of the 
parties; and when citizens of the same 
State could enter that court, it must be un- 
der claims deduced from grants of land by 
different States. And prior to the law of 
1819, above referred to, as distributing the 
jurisdiction, in copy-rights and patents, to 
the several courts, a case occurred in the 
year 1811, upon an infraction of the rights 
of Fulton and Livingston, relative to steam- 
boats on the Hudson, of great hardship, 
where the Circuit Court for New-York re- 
fused an injunction, on the ground that 
neither the patent law or the judiciary 
act specially conferred upon them equity 
powers. ‘This was in Livingston vs. Van 
Ingen, Hall’s Am. Law Journal, 56; and 
the Court say, ‘* There being no law con- 
ferring on this court a right. to take cogni- 
zance, as a court of equity, of cases of this 
nature, between citizens of the same State, 
our opinion is, that we cannot entertain the 
present bill.”” In this spirit, the Supreme 
Court have ever disclaimed jurisdiction, 
unless specially given by the Constitution 
and laws pursuant thereto. And the sub- 


ordinate Federal Courts are equally cautious 
in assuming judicial authority. 

Recurring, then, to the case of authors, 
is it probable that the Supreme Court of the 
United States would entertain a suit for 
damages, brought by a copy-right holder, 
for books, maps, ete.? If they “would not, 
where is the law bestowing such a power 
upon the Cireuit or District Courts?) Again, 
is the instance here given cognizable by the 
United States Judiciary, aside from the stat- 
ute, or in the absence of a copy-right? that 
is, have any of the Federal Courts a claim 
to enforce the common law right, by a com- 
mon law remedy? Granting that they have 
not, the importance of our first quere is 
manifest. A negative answer to that, throws 
a duty at once upon the State Legislatures; 
and we are disposed to claim from the State 
Courts a point, which the answer to the seo- 
ond quere will settle. If the third question 
is decided in the affirmative, more legisla- 
tion is due from Congress, as it is also, if 
the fourth is found in the negative. But if 
the negative of the fifth and more important 
quere is true; also, the affirmative of the 
second, and the negative of the third; it 
rests alone with the authors themselves, to 
claim of the local courts that justice which 
is guarantied to them, in all cases of pros 
perty, by the State Constitutions. 


ll 


BACHELOR PHILOSOPHY. 


** Ay! such is man’s philosophy ! 
When woman proves untrue, 
The loss of one but teaches him, 

To make another do!” 


Ho_MEs. 


“ THEsE gentlemen accept all the pleasures of socie- 
ty, and support none of its expenses. They dine out, 
and are not bound to give dinners in return. Instead 
of taking a box by the year, they buy an admission 
for life ;—their carriage only holds two;—and they 
are neyer obliged to sit down with adowager. Wed- 
dings, christenings, fetes—nothing comes amiss to 
them. They are never called papa;—they are not 
regularly assailed with milliners’, staymakers’, and 
jewellers’ bills. We never see them ruining them- 
selves in suits for conjugal rights ;—to them “ La belle 
mere’? is destitute of point, and they yawn at “ La 
femme jalouse.”” They are never godfathers for re- 
ciprocity ;—they sleep in peace during the best part of 
the morning ;—Jeave balls when they like;—and in- 
vest money in the Funds |” 

QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


I own I’m fairly bored to death, to read 
In trashy novels, and degenerate plays, 

Of true-love crossed— hearts broken—stuff indeed 
May well a man of common sense amaze: 
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_ To break one’s heart !—the thing is most absurd ! 
4 It never hath been done by mortal man; 
And, as to woman !—if you ’1l] take my word, 
Not only never hath, but never can /— 
€uch silly nonsense is but fit for fools, 
Or, (all the same,) for girls at boarding-schools. 


A broken heart '—Ay'! that ’s, methinks, the word; 
And yet ’t is strange—’t is “ passing strange ” to me, 


That any thing, of which so much is heard, 
And read, and spoken, we should never see ; 

At least I’m sure, I’ve never yet seen one, 
Though candor does require me to confess 

I needs believe that Slickville’s famous son 
Reports one, doubtless an authentic case ; 

But he, by his own folly, met his fate, 

Trying to lift too ponderous a weight. 


And yet, I frankly own, there was a time— 


Though I ’m ashamed the folly to acknowledge ; 


However, it was long before my prime, 
It being in my youthful days at college ;— 
I then but verged upon discretion’s brink, 


And hence, perhaps was not so much to blame ;— 


Time was though, I was fool enough to think 
Love was not all a fiction—a mere name! 
That vows there were might constancy betoken, 


And some fond hearts that might, perhaps, be broken. 


Since then, however, I ’ve had leisure given— 


Long years of thought, deep, sad and melancholy, 


In which to reconcile myself to Heaven, 

And to repent my most egregious folly 
In dreaming of the possibility, 

In such an all-perfidious world as this, 
Of honest love, or perfect constancy, 

Or truth in fickle woman’s treacherous kiss: 
On this Jast score I have n’t much to grieve ; 
In fact, *t is what I never did believe. 


Tam not a misanthropist, I’m sure; 
I can admire fair Nature, and I do; 
I love the bright, the beautiful, the pure, 
Fair childhood innocent, and manhood true: 
And I admire a pretty woman’s face— 
(I might, indeed, declare I think ’t is all 
She has to recommend her !—let that pass—- 
Over her frailties let the curtain fall:) 
But I was never one of those weak things 
Who think her all an angel—save the wings! 


But yet a sumething there might be, I thought, 
In man’s fond love, and woman’s faithfulness, 
And truth, and constancy, and, God knows what ; 


I ’ve long since found mere words of emptiness : 


I even dreamed I might be broken-hearted, 
Should my loved Mary prove to me untrue: 
Well, she did so—as easily we parted 
As I would cast aside a worn-out shoe ; 
A little cracked my heart might be, but then 
It very soon grew tight and whole again. 
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And now I ’ve learned to think with Dr. Hotmes, 
(Who, by the way, ’s a most ingenious fellow,) 
He ’s but a fool, who at the falsehood foams 
Of any sHE that ever trod prunella. 
Reader! the wisest thing that you can do— 
(I ’ve tried the plan, and know that it will answer,) 
Whene’er one lovely woman proves untrue, 
Is, just to get another, soon as you can, sir. 
Although, for my part, when one proves untrue, 
Instead of her, J e’en make twenty do. 


And so I take things easy, run about, 

And love each pretty woman that I meet, 
Devotedly—until I find her out 

To be, (as are they all,) but fair deceit: 
Yet, when I find her so, I do not grieve, 

°T is but what I expect--so without pother, 
Reproaches, or the like, I take my leave 

And cruize around, until I meet another 
That strikes my fancy—not so hard to find 
In my contented, present state of mind. 


I own it once no easy matter seemed ; 
But that was at an early time of life, 
The when,—a silly, crack-brained youth, I dreamed 
Of love and moonshine, marriage and a wife. 
Thank Heaven, I’scaped that snare! and now it is 
A most indifferent, trifling sort of matter, 
To find a dozen pretty girls—to kiss, 
Flirt with, make love to, dance, and smile, and chat- 
Although my eyes I have to keep wide open, [ter ; 
That none to matrimony me may rope in! 


But still, a most delightful thing I find 

This sipping sweets from each enchanting flower ; 
Yet free to wander on, and leave behind, 

Untasted, all its bitter and its sour: 
And when some flow’ret fades, whose lovely form, 

If all mine own, ’t would kill me to resign, 
I turn to others, still with beauty warm, 

And thank kind Heaven, the treasure was not mine ’ 
Let Benedicts, then, boast of child, and wife, 
Mine be the bachelor’s free and merry life! 


BACCALAURUS. 
Fiddler’s Green. 


DEDICATION FOR AN ALBUM. 


HERE weave a song of sorrow— 
There build a mirthful lay; 
Let Hope sing of to-morrow, 
And Wisdom of to-day; 
And bid Experience scatter round 
The living truths that Life has found. 


I dedicate it thus—my task is done: 
Let the wise seek it, and the foolish shun. 


| G. 
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THE VALUE OF THE UNION. 


THERE is much truth, as well as beauty, 
in the sentiment so finely expressed by 


Shakspeare : 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of man, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune.” 


Nor is the elegant couplet restricted in its 
application to man in his distinctive, indi- 
vidual capacity. It refers with equal perti- 
nence to man, *‘en masse’’—to communi- 
ties and nations. A multiplicity of instances 
might readily be cited, all constituting beau- 
tiful illustrations of this important aphorism ; 
but not one, perhaps, which would develop 
its correctness in such ‘living light”’ as the 
history of this ‘‘land of the free and home 
of the brave.’’ Our career, as an aggrega- 
ted people, has established beyond a doubt, 
the truth and the expansive scope of the 
maxim of the poet. 

-The ‘tide’? was, emphatically, at its 
‘¢ flood,’’ when our immortal sires leaped 
into its bosom, resolved to breast the stormy 
waves of usurpation and tyranny, that were 
breaking over our land, and to dash them 
back upon the shore that gave them birth, 
or to sink and perish forever beneath their 
fury. Fettered though they were by doubts 
and weakness, yet nerved into iron resolu- 
tion by the stern spirit of the time, they 
did not shrink from executing the deed they 
had purposed—a deed, which would either 
brand them with the damning infamy of 
traitors, or exalt them to the sublime eleva- 
tion of virtuous patriotism. It was an 
achievement of noble daring. There they 
stood; those self-devoted men, and proudly 
threw the gauntlet of defiance in the very 
teeth of the mightiest and most opulent 
power on earth: And they gloriously suc- 
ceeded in their hazardous attempt. They 
rode in triumph on the crest of the billow 
that was yawning to devour them. And, 
in consequence of their timely exertions, 
the swelling tide has borne our country on 
to a pitch of fortune, which language is in- 
adequate to describe. ‘The truth of the 

receding suggestions will be more striking- 

y manifested, however, as we progress in 
the discussion of the theme before us. 

When the tempest of revolution had 
gathered with fearful darkness in our politi- 
cal heavens, and threatened to overwhelm 
our country in disastrous ruin, what was 
America then to be raised from her obscure 


degradation? How was it possible for her, 

composed, as she was, of such disjointed 

materials, to be lifted from her abject and 

absolute dependence into the bright sunshine 

of national existence? With no bulwarks 

of defence, but undeviating justice—with 

no strength for war, save in the high-souled 

purpose of men, who had sworn upon the 

altar of eternal right to live free or die— 

without military stores, or the needful im- 

plements of successful conflict—almost en- 

tirely destitute of wealth, that most requisite 

of all means—with frontiers unguarded 

against the incursions of hostile fleets and 

armies——with a population widely and 

sparsely scattered over a vast extent of ter- 

ritory—what, the question recurs, was 

America then to plunge into the bloody 
arena of so inauspicious a struggle? Sur- 
vey hercondition. Her thirteen Provinces 
were separate, distinct colonies: They 
were under allegiance to a land beyond the 
wide waste of the Atlantic, often styled, 
indeed, the ‘* Mother Country,”’ but far too 
cruel in her treatment, and to severe in her 
exactions, to merit that sacred and endearing 
appellation. With each other they were 
connected merely by the fragile bond which 
contiguity, and the sympathy awakened by 
a common ancestry, would weave. What, 
then, were these feeble colonies—or what 
could induce them to join hand in hand, 
and mingle heart with heart, in the eventful 
struggle for independence? Nothing, as- 
suredly, could have prompted them to adopt 
the course they did, but a common interest. 
It was this mutual interest predominating 
over every other consideration, and assisted 
in its influence by the anxious love of free- 
dom, which burned in their breasts like a 
living flame, which formed that unparallelled 
union of kindred souls—and it was the fel- 
lowship of congenial spirits thus formed 
that wrought out our emancipation from the 
British yoke. In no other way could Lib- 
erty ever have arisen from the dust, thrown 
off her fetters, and waved her starred and 
striped banner over this happy Republic. 
Forever, yea! forever then let it be remem- 
bered that our independence and our very 
being as a nation were the offspring of the 
Union. If each colony had pursued its 
own individual welfare, if each had labored 
single-handed, unassisted in its own defense, 
if they had spurned and rejected a union of 
sentiment and action, one after another 
would they have been cloven down in the 
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tempest of battle, and trampled beneath the 
feet of a merciless soldiery—one afte.’ ano- 
ther would they have been laden with every 
civil disability, and bound to the chariot- 
wheels of a proud and over-grown aristo- 
eracy. But united they stood—together 
they remonstrated, they fought, they legis- 
lated, and became independent. Zhe Union 
was the antecedent, and not the consequent, 
of the revolution. 

And here a fact of no small moment pre- 
sents itself to the mind. If the confederacy 
between the states was the grand instrumen- 
tality by which our liberties were secured— 
if this was the means of giving to this 
western hemisphere a name that far out- 
shines every other name recorded in the 
annals of nations—if this is the medium 
through which all our present blessings are 
obtained and our future good is anticipated 
—then these states are bound together by 
something more than a voluntary compact. 
Necessity, that original law of nature, which 
mocks the shrewdest calculations of the 
politician, and holds in derision the maniac- 
al threats of the lawless, the reckless, and 
the weak, first concentered their energies ; 
aroused their indomitable spirit; rendered 
resistance, that appeared in prospect only 
abortive, efficient; and over the odious and 
revolting visage of rebellion and treason, 
threw the charming features of honorable, 
defensive warfare. And when the exigen- 
cies of that perilous time were over—when 
the freedom of the nation was stamped in- 
delibly with the signet of fate—still the 
same resistless power, aided in her task by 
countless associations of glory and danger, 
and brilliant success, completed what she 
had already begun by cementing these 
states together into one indissoluble body. 
And over them she still presides with a 
power and a majesty that nothing can 
weaken or destroy. 

Thus it is as plainly evident as any 
axiom in science, that our federative sys- 
tem was not, in reality, framed by the free 
and deliberate election of independent sove- 
reignties. No! From the very moment 
that the first decisive blow was struck on 
the plains of Lexington, down to the cur- 
rent period, the Union has existed in all its 
power and efficiency. And that same om- 
nipotent necessity, which implanted the 
foundations deeply in the choicest blood 
of our fathers, still upholds the edifice in 
spite of foreign hate and domestic party 


| 


| 
| 





justice shall ever regulate the distribution o 


dissensions. Neither time nor circumstan- 
ces have hitherto in the slightest degree im- 
paired it. 

There can exist no question, that the 
articles of our national compact have se- 
cured to the several states certain reserved 
rights and privileges, as firmly as they have 


|guarantied to the general government its 


peculiar and specified powers. Those men 
of giant intellect, who framed our constitu- 
tion—that incomparable production of the 
human mind— intended, and fully accom- 
plished their design, to extend to the con- 
federacy the advantages of consolidation, 
while to its different members were granted 
the blessings and the burdens of indepen- 
dent and untrammeled legislation. A lead- 
ing principle that pervades the constitution, 
and one that evinces its surpassing excels 
lence, is, that the individual states shall all 
remain on an equal footing of rights—that 
every thing bearing the semblance of par. 
tial legislation shall be scrupulously avoids 
—and that impartiality and undeviattt 







governmental favors. 

It is perfectly obvious that a consolidated 
republic, on a large scale, could not long 
exist. It must, in the course of events, and 
by the rude jarrings of its own materials, 
soon crumble into ruins. ‘The territory 
included in these ‘* United States”’ is far 
too extensive, and runs through too great 
a diversity of physical character, for the 
sole and exclusive supervision of one and 
the same legislative and executive govern- 
ment. Were the experiment but tested, 
the most bitter jealousies and collisions 
would be the inevitable result; and popular 
passion, kindled to a flame, would sweep 
over this delightful heritage, like one of our 
own western prairy fires, ‘carrying de- 
struction in its bosom and laying desolation 
in its rear.”” Despotism can, indeed, with 
the bayonet and the sword, coalesce its dis- 
cordant materials, and force them all into 
quiet subjection to its mandate; but when 
the government is responsible to the people 
—when all its authority is derived imme- 
diately from them—it would find, in such 
circumstances, that the opposing interests, 
of different portions of the country, would 
continually provoke complaints: nay, more; 
would awaken unyielding resistance to the 
salutary operation of the wisest and mest 
equitable laws. In a confederacy of states, 
howbeit, all this may be avoided. The 
37 
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laws, which are enacted by Congress for 
the common benefit of the entire Union, 
should be general in their character; and if 
it occasionally happens that their immediate 
operation is circumscribed by particular 
districts, the ultimate and specific aim should 
always be distinctly manifest. It ought to 
be a primary rule in our National Assembly 
not to excite the faintest emotion of jealousy 
in any section of the land, even if the ob- 
ject secured by it be of obvious benefit to a ; fas 
majority of the states. ‘The Union must| There exists no probability, however, 
be preserved at all hazards. Let the sub-|that dissimilarity of views respecting any 
ject, whatever it may be, that is likely to| subject that may be agitated, will, for any 
create excessive rancor of feeling, and} great length of time, array one portion of 
threaten its subversion, be cast to the wild| our country in bitter hostility against an- 
winds of heaven. other. Much is always to be expected from 
If, to cite a pertinent example, the much-| time, that great restorateur of the feelings, 
talked of tariff was found upon a fair and} to allay whatever acrimony of passion may 
protracted trial to be absolutely prejudicial| be excited. Much, very much is to be 
to the South, upon this principle—and who | hoped from the good old spirit of patriotism 
will question its correctness ?—it ought ut-| and of Seventy-six, which yet has a home 
@iy and speedily to have been repealed.|in the bosom of millions of freemen. 
this should have been done, no matter| Thanks without measure to the sagacity of 
ow much of benefit its continuance might] our fathers, there is a self-adjusting princi- 
extend to the residue of the Union. Let it} ple, a power of reaction in our free institu- 
be understood, that we do not acknowledge | tions, which has hitherto been more than 
that the protective system ever was fraught | sufficient to neutralize the effects of those 
with injurious consequences to any part of| temporary inconveniences and partial im- 
the country; still its operation, we are sen-| perfections, which always cling to the best 
sible, may have resulted in some partial and| regulated human systems. ‘*The Union 
temporary inconvenience to the southern] is the property of the world, no less than 
states. And if this were the case, we re-|of ourselves; it is a part of the divine 
eat, let the tariff be entirely repealed.|scheme for the moral government of the 
et the protective system, with all its price-| earth, as the solar system is a part of the 
less benefits to New-England, be cast aside} mechanism of the heavens; it is destined, 
—let the capital invested in her manufacto-| whilst traveling from the Atlantic to the 
ries be sacrificed—and let the Union be| Pacific, like the ascending sun, to shed its 
“preserved. Every thing—our most darling | glorious influence backward on the states of 
opinions—our most fondly-cherished pre-| Europe, and forward on the empires of 
judices—our tenderest wishes—nay, the} Asia.’’ And albeit perils may now encircle 
manifest interest of a majority of the states,| our ship of state, yet we firmly trust, that 
when they come in collision with the pre-|the buoyancy of freedom will bear her 
servation of the Union—must be cordially | majestically over the boisterous waves and 
surrendered. There is no other alternative. | the hidden rocks, until the tempest be over- 
Concession is the very key-stone of our] past, the winds be hushed into silence, and 
political building—concession is the only | the golden splendors of a cloudless sky be 
cement which will suffice to hold in * statu | reflected from the glassy, unruffled expanse 
quo”’ its discordant elements. When the| of the cireumambient ocean. 
**marriage-bond”’ of states is dissolved— 
when by a parricidal blow the cord of the 
Union, that connects us in such glorious 
concord, shall be dissevered—nature itself} I was never implicated in a marriage nor 
will sigh that all is lost. When the last}a calumny; I never recommended a cook 
sad knell of this Union shall be tolled—|nor a physician; and consequently I never 
when the gorgeous banner of our freedom, | attempted any man’s life.—Count Ros- 
with its stripes and stars, shall stream out toptchine. 





in tatters to the breeze—and discord, and 
civil war, shall shout and laugh over the 
wreck of the *‘ magnificent edifice of con- 
stitutional, American liberty ’’—farewell to 
the hopes of suffering humanity; an eter- 
nal adieu to the cheering light of a dawning 
day of freedom upon this dark and gloomy 
world. 
















“ Facilis decensios Averni 
Sed revocare gradum, superasque coedere ad auras 
Hoc opus, hic labor est.” 






W. G. H. 
Jackson: O. 
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ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 


WHEN we speak to a western agricultur- 
ist of the chemical constitution of that soil 
upon which he expends his labor, and from 
which he draws as well the luxuries as the 
sustenance of life, he is apt to feel that we 
aie introducing a subject rather beyond his 
comprehension, and foreign to his interest. 
The present force of vegetation, which our 
valleys and our hills exhibit to the eye, is 
regarded as an eternal principle, inherent in 
our lands, to operate without decay until the 
earth shall be no longer taxed for the sup- 
port of man. We say it is thus regarded, 
when perhaps it only seems to be so. It 
may be true, that the agricultural interest is 
well aware that a period is fast approaching 
when the assistance of art wiil be indispen- 
sable to enable nature to keep pace with 
her early efforts in the productions of the 
field; that the inteligent farmer plainly 
foresees, when the fattest of our soils, rank- 
ing as they do above those of any region of 
the inhabited globe, will, if unaided, show 
marks of exhaustion; and secretly reflects 
that the Creator, in bestowing upon the sur- 
face of the earth this power of germination 
and vegetable growth, only intended to pre- 
sent, for the occupation of man, a field want- 
ing in no natural requisite for his early sup- 
port, but made it equally indispensable that 
the innate vegetating principle and the me- 
chanical condition of the soil should receive 
his labor and attention. It was enough that 
land came to our possession so provided, 
that, by proper industry, all our rational 
wants might be supplied therefrom. In- 
deed, more than this would not have been 
possible, under the system of vegetable eco- 
nomy which we observe. Although the 
naked earth gave life and support to plants 
in its primitive state, and consequently prior 
to the infusion of decayed vegetable matter 
through the comminuted portions at the sur- 
face, yet modern researches have firmly es- 
tablished proof of the fact, that most of the 
ability of soils to sustain organic life, is ow- 
ing to a constant return of the same matter 
to the source from whence itcame. A newly 
excavated bank, sends up at first but a few 
scattering stalks, and these are more often 
sickly and short-lifed. ‘The warmth of the 
sun, and moisture from the clouds, retained 
by the earth, and communicated day after 
day to the seed or root, bring a shoot into 
existence; but food for the new-born vege- 


table is wanting, and it pines upon the stem. 
Such we may suppose to have been the con- 
dition of our soil as it emerged from the 
waters, by which it was surrounded; the 
first sample of each tree, shrub and flower, 
being planted by the Almighty on a sterile 
rock with merely the power of sustenance 
and reproduction. ‘The effect of the atmos- 
phere and the seasons was to divide the par- 
ticles more minutely, and thus to enable the 
fibrous root to make its way more readily 
in search of aliment. ‘The growth of each 
succeeding year excelled that of the prece- 
ding in strength and beauty, furnishing for 
its posterity a better nutriment than it pos- 
sessed itself, till at length vegetation, in all 
its forms, reached a state of full perfection. 
Thus, the fruitfulness of our grounds may 
be considered as arising from a tedious and 
secondary process in operation ever since 
original verdure appeared upon them. Their 
richness is not to be deemed a primeval 
gift, bestowed at the time when the “dry 
land appeared,’’ but a result of a continued 
industry in nature, replenishing and over 
replenishing the exhaustions of spontane- 
ous production. And we can safely say, 
that so long as the produce of a soil is re- 
turned to itself, to decay and mingle with 
the elements, no deterioration or weakness 
will be observed. 

If then it is true, that the goodness of 
land is to be in a great degree attributed to 
the supply, destruction and decay of forests 
and shrubs, when the husbandman steps in, . 
consumes the forest by fire, and roots out 
the shrub with his plough, this renovating 
process is atanend. Every blade of grass 
or corn exhausts something of the stock of 
food garnered up in the earth by time; and 
sooner or later, a point of barrenness will 
arrive, when it must be suffered to rest. 
Then the never-idle laws of the natural 
world combine to restore strength and youth 
to a weak and worn-out portion of her ter- 
ritory. 

We would not be understood as asserting 
that a plant takes nothing but what has been 
in vegetation before, as it is every where 
known, that the real earth’s alkalies and ox- 
ides, as well as the atmosphere, assist in 
supplying it with sustenance. And the soils 
of a particular mineralogical character, are 
necessary to furnish, by a due combination 
of minerals, alkalies and earth, with vegeta- 
ble mold, a bed which shall sustain the 
highest luxuriance, We merely intend ta 
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advance the statement, that without any aid 
from the botany of organic matter, mineral 


constituents alone would offer but a sorry | 


vegetation. It must therefore be evident, 
that man, having taken possession and cut 
off the natural sources of supply, assumes 
the charge of renewing, to the extent of his 
ability, the drafis he is making upon the 
soil. The depth to which earth becomes 
vegetable loam, under the most favorable 
circumstances, is but a few inches. All be- 
neath this thin crust, is of a geological char- 
acter, and merely forms the basis of the up- 
per portion. 
power of vegetation at great depths, it results 
from alluvions, which have obtained their 
extra wealth by a robbery from other lands, 
higher and more exposed to abrasion by rains. 

A little calculation will show with what 
rapidity the exhaustion of land progresses. 
But before considering this point we will 
detain the reader to present some new facts, 
developed by the geological survey of Mas- 


sachusetts, and reported by Professor Hitch- | 


cock, in the winter of 1838-9. A substance 
had been known to exist in soils called 
‘‘geine,’’ but by the usual method of analy- 


sis it was driven off, and, consequently, | 


In instances where there is a} 


insoluble: soluble both in water and in al- 
kali, in aleohol and acids. The immediate 
result of recent decomposition of vegetable 
fiber is abundantly soluble in water. It is 
what is called solution of vegetable extract. 
| Air converts this soluble into solid geine, 
still partially soluble in water, wholly solu- 
ble in alkali. Insoluble geine is the result 
of the decomposition of solid geine; but this 
insoluble geine, by the long continued action 
of air and moisture, is again so altered as to 
become soluble. Itis speedily converted by 
ithe action of lime, into soluble geine. So- 
luble geine acts neither as acid nor alkali. 
It is converted into a substance having 
|acid properties by the action of alkali, and 
/in this state combines with earths, alkalies, 
and oxides, forming neutral salts, which may 
\be termed geafes. These all are more solu- 
‘ble in water than solid geine; especially 
when they are first formed. Their solu- 
bility in cold water is as follows: beginning 
with the easiest, magnesia—lime—manga- 
nese—peroxide of iron—(it does not unite 
with the protoxide of iron) alumina—baryta. 
The geates of the alkaline earths are decom- 
| posed by carbonated alkali. The geates of 
alumina and of metalic oxides, are soluble 








went into the item of ‘‘loss,’’ in summing | in caustic or carbonated alkali without de- 


upthe results. Professor H. desribes it thus: | composition. 


‘*When wet, it is a gelatinous mass, which 
on drying, becomes of a deep brown or al- 
most black color, without taste or smell, and 
insoluble in water; and, therefore, in this 
state incapable of being absorbed by the roots 
of plants. Yet, after the action of alkalies 
upon it, it,assumes the character of an acid, 


-and unites with ammonia, potassa, lime, 


alumina, etc., and forms a class of bodies 
ealled geates, most of which are soluble in 
water, and, therefore, capable of being taken 
up by plants. And it is in the state of ge- 
aics, that this substance, for the most part, 
exists in the soil.’’ 


By a method of investigation practised 


and perfected by Dr. Dana, of Lowell, Mass., | 


this ingredient is obtained without loss, and 
Professor Hitchcock has adopted Dana’s 


rule of analysis in the state of Massachu- | 


setts. Dr. Dana’s description is also better 
given in his own words. 

“«* By geine,’ says he, ‘I mean all the de- 
composed organic matter of the soil. It re- 
sults chiefly from vegetable decomposition; 
animal substances produce a similar com- 
pound containing azote. 

**Geine exists in two states: soluble and 


The geates of the alkaline 
earths, by the action of the carbonic acid of 
the air, become super-geaies, always more 
soluble than neutral salts. Soluble geine, 
therefore, includes the watery solution—the 
solid extract caused by the action of air on 
the solution, and the combinations of this 
| with alkalies, earths and oxides. Insoluble 
| geine includes all the other forms of this 
| substance. 

‘Soluble geine is the food of plants. In- 
soluble geine becomes food by air and mois- 
ture. Hence the reason and result of til- 
lage. Hence the reason of employing pearl- 
‘ash to separate soluble and insoluble geine 
In analysis. 

‘*These are the facts. Will they not lead 
us to a rational account of the use of lime, 
clay, ashes, and spent ley? Will they not 
account for the superiority of unfermented 
over fermented dung, in some cases? 

‘‘ Geine forms the basis of all the nourish- 
‘ing part of all vegetable manures. The re- 
‘lations of soils to heat and moisture, depend 
chiefly on geine. It is in facet, under its 
wor states of vegetable extract, geine, and 

carbonaceous mold, the principle which 
gives fertility to soils long after the action 


| 
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of common manures has ceased. In these 
three states it is essentially the same. The| 
experiments of Saussure have long ago 

roved that air and moisture convert insolu- 
ble into soluble geine. 
to be solved by agricultural chemistry, none 


. . . } 
is of so great practical importance, as the | 


determination of the quantity of soluble and 
insoluble geine in soils. ‘This is a question 
of much higher importance than the nature 


and proportions of the earthy constituents | 
It lies at the | 


and soluble salts of soils. 
foundation of all successful cultivation. Its 


Of all the probiems | 





importance has been not so much overlooked 
as undervalued. Hence, on this point the 
least light has been reflected from the labors 
of Davy and Chaptal. It needs but a glance 
at any analysis of soils, published in the 
books, to see that fertility depends not on 
the proportion of the earthy ingredients. 
Among the few facts, best established in 
chemical agriculture, are these: that a soil 
whose earthy part is composed wholly, or 
chiefly, of one earth, or any soil with ex- 
cess of salts, is always barren; and that 
plants grow equally well in all soils, desti- 
tute of geine, up to the period of fructifica- 
tion,—failing of geine, the fruit fails, the 
plants die. Earths, and salts, and geine 
constitute, then, all that is essential; 
soils will be fertile, in 
last is mixed with the 
are the plates, the salts 
geine the food of plants. ‘The salts can be 
varied but very little in their proportions, 
without injury. ‘The earths admit of wide 
variety in their nature and proportions.’ 
This soluble geine is considered, by Pro- 
fessor Shepherd, of Yale College, to be 
composed of three vegetable acids, the cre- 
nic, opocrenic, and ulmic, together with a 
black matter called earthy extract. Inso- 
luble geine, is the ulmie acid mingled with 
undecomposed vegetable remains. And he 
intimates further, that ** what Dr. Dana con- 
siders a simple salt (ageate,) is probably a 
family of salts, viz. a crenate, an opocrenate, 
and an wlmate, with the addition of earthy 
extract. [Low these principles become the 
nutriment of plants, is yet far from being 
settled, although there remains the best rea- 
son for supposing, that it chiefly depends 
upon their capacity to afford carbonic acid. 
The more alkaline the doses united with 
these acids in a particular soil, the more fa- 
vorable are the conditions for vegetation.”’ 
4m. Journal, Vol. 36, No. 2, pp. 369-70. 


proportion as the 
first. 


The earths | 
the seasoning, the| We introduce here a table, from the Massa- 





i 





‘These experiments go one step towards 
explaining the mysterious process of vege- 
tation. ‘lhey show a chemical action in 
the earthy mass, preparing a portion of it 
for reception into the body of the plant, and 
that without such previous action, the root 
is unable to extract nutriment from it: that 
ground may be sterile, from the absence of 
alkalies and alkaline earths wherewith the 
geine can combine, but that very small 
quantities of these materials will suffice; 
as the table below will show. Also, that 
soil may be useless, for want of vege- 
table mold, having a full quantity of 
alkalies, and may possess both salts and 
geine in abundance, but, for want of solu- 
bility in the geates, fail to give a good crop. 
So far as pi ractical agriculture is concerned, 
perhaps future investigations may not add 
greatly to the benefits already bestowed up- 
on it by these discoveries. We know sure- 
ly when to cease the application of lime 
and other alkalies, for beyond a certain 
quantity, they are not required; also, when 
it becomes necessary to obtain animal and 
vegetable manure, and how much should be 
applied. And it will be seen, with how 
little expense, in general, land may be pre- 
served in its original richness, if the stimu- 


and| lant is as regularly furnished as the crop is 


takenaway. But in agricultural chemistry, 
as a science, this subject is but in its infaney. 


chusetts report, showing the constituents of 
some western soils. By ‘‘granitic sand,” 
is meant all the finely divided detritus of 
the rocks and minerals furnishing the earthy 
parts. 


| 
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Sangamon co. I]* 7.4! 2.5| 3.4] 0.6! 1.5}84.6! 63 

Lazelle co., Il. 4.9) 5.6] 1.2] 0.4] 1.3/86.6) 6.3 

Peoria co., Tl. 7.6113.8] 1.4] 0.4] 3.3173.5]} 9.5 

Rushville, Ii. 3.1} 4.8] 3.5} 1.0] — |87.6] 5.7 

Scioto Valley,O.+) 4.5] 6.7] 2.1] 0.9} 2.8)83.0; 5.3 
REMARKS. 


* Apparently never cultivated. 
+ Cultivated fourteen years without manure. 


‘‘The above soils are evidently of the 
very first quality: the geine being in large 
proportion, and the salts quite abundant 
enough, while there is still a small supply 
of carbonate of lime to convert more insolu- 
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ble into soluble geine, whenever occasion | 


demands. 

‘‘I apprehend that the importance of the 
salts of lime in a soil is but little appreciated 
by farmers in general. ‘Their crops may 
fail, although they have manured and te »nded 
them well; but it is almost always easy to 
find a cause that satisfies, in the character 
of the season; but hard to convince them 
that the failure may have been owing to the 
deficiency of a single grain in a hundred, of 


some substance that can be discovere d, when | 


present, only by chemical examination. 

And yet I doubt not many a crop has failed 

from the want of that one per cent. of sul- 

phate or phosphate of lime. Facts, indeed, 

seem to me to warrant the conclusion that, 

without lime in some form, land will not 
roduce any valuable vegetation. 

‘* Without stopping to notice some things 
of minor importance, [ will state at once the 
most important conclusions that have forced 
themselves upon my mind, from all my ex- 
aminations and analyses of our soils, re- 
specting their deficiencies and the means of 
remedying them. 

First. The grand desideratum in our 
soils is calcareous matter; that is, carbon- 
ate of lime. 


The second desideratum is an additional 
quantity of geine; that is, a larger supply 
of the food of plants. 

‘“« Hence, thirdly, the great object of the 
agricultural chemist should be, to discover 
and bring to light new supplies of both 
these substances. 

‘‘The discovery of either of them would 
indeed be of no small value; but it is a 
principle that ought never to be lost sight 
of, that an additional quantity of lime in the 
soil will commonly require an additional 
qnantity of organic matter, and an increase 
of the latter will be far more serviceable, if 
attended by an increase of the former. 

‘*Taking the preceding principles as our 
guide, we may lay down a few general 
principles for the application of marls. 

‘¢1, Enough ought to be applied to neu- 
tralise all the free acids in a soil, which 
may be known by its ceasing to produce 
acid plants, such as sorrel and pine. Gen- 
erally, however, the amount required for 
this purpose is small. 

**2. It will be serviceable to add enough 
to convert the earthy geates of a soil into 
geate of lime. ‘The richer a soil is, the 








| 
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greater we may conclude is the quantity of 
geates which it contains. 

‘3. It will be serviceable to add enough 
to convert all the insoluble geine and vege- 
table fibre in a soil into soluble geine. 
Hence the richer a soil is, and the more 
manure is added, the more marl will it bear 
with benefit. Indeed, there appears to be 
no danger of adding too much marl, pro- 
vided a sufficient quantity of manure be 
also added. \enorance of this principle, 
[ apprehend, is the source of most of the 
failures that have occurred in the use of 
lime upon soils, Farmers have supposed 
that its action was like that of common ma- 
nure, viz: to serve as a direct nourishment 
to the plant; whereas it only cooks the food, 
if I may be allowed the expression, which 
exists in the soil, or is added along with the 
lime, In nearly all cases of over marling 
which I have read of, a fresh supply of ma- 
nure has been found to be the remedy ; 
which shows the truth of the above princi- 
ples. Agriculturists have spread marl alone, 
or with very little manure, upon land that 
has been worn out, that is, whose geine has 
been exhausted; and because such soils 
have not thereby been recruited, they have 
inferred that lime was injurious. Without 
acids, or geine, or geates, or vegetable fiber, 
to act upon, much excess of lime appears 
to operate injuriously, so as to diminish, 
instead of increasing the crop. ‘They have 
also expected sudden and surprising increase 
of fertility ; whereas in some cases the chief 
benefit seemed to consist in causing the 
land to produce for a greater number of 
years, by preventing the ultimate decompo- 
sition and escape of the organic matter. In 
general, however, it will add also to the 
yearly product: but those, who employ 
marl or lime in any form, ought to moderate 
their expectations, that they may not be 
disappointed, and to be satisfied if they can 
slowly and surely improve their lands, as 
they most assuredly ean do, by this sub- 
stance, provided they do not expect to ac- 
complish it by the use of lime alone.” 

We now return to the consideration of 
the rapidity of exhaustion, having stated 
how it occurs. An average proportion of 
granitic sand, in the five western specimens 
above noticed, is 82.74 per cent. of the 
mass. This material merely forms the 





* Professor Hitchcock’s Geological Resurvey of 
Massachusetts. pp. 45, 62. 
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foundation of the plant, and undergoes no 
diminution by the process of vegetation. 
The remaining 17.26 per cent., is a variable 
quantity, constantly decreasing, while the 
land is worked. But of this proportion, 
the actual depreciation is confined to the 
soluble materials, probably not exceeding 
one-half, or, say nine per cent. Of this, 
from two to six per cent. is soluble geine, 
and constitutes most of the weight or sub- 
stance abstracted from the soil by cultiva- 
ticn. ‘The salts, transferred to the vegeta- 
ble, are very minute in quantity, compared 
to the amount present, which, in the west- 
ern soils above introduced, does not exceed 
five and a half percent. The specific gra- 
vity (and consequently the weight) of geine, 
it is not in our power to state; but the so- 
luble salts of the soil are about three times 
the weight of distilled water at 60° Fahren- 
heit, or two hundred and twenty-five pounds 
to the solid foot. If we consider the spe- 
cific gravity of that portion going into the 
plant, as ‘wo, (aside from the moisture,) 





and allow an average depth of six inches | 


for vegetable mold, 
will represent a weight of soil equal to a 
cubic foot of water, or 75.816 pounds troy. 
Considering the weight of the vegetable 
product of an acre, at three tons per annum, | 
in a dry state, there would be drawn from 
each square rod about three hundred and 
seventy-five pounds, if the atmosphere fur- 
nished no food to the plant. Rejecting, for 
the present, the carbon withdrawn from the 
air, we have, as a rough estimate, 1.37 
pounds per foot of surface, equal to one-half 
foot cubie measurement, and seventy-five 
thousand eight hundred and sixteen pounds 
weight of soil, as the ratio of abstraction for 
each year. Nine per cent, the assumed 
proportion of the earthy mold and salts, 
liable to be taken up by vegetation, is six 
and eight-tenths pounds, from which the 
1.37 pounds is to be drawn. In England, 
crops are sown upon a soil of one and two 
inches depth, and brought to maturity; but 
several years pasturage and manure are ne- 
cessary, to authorise a repetition of the same 
grain. ‘Throughout the Mississippi Valley, 
the depth of good mold, doubtless, exceeds 
half a foot, sometimes two and three feet 
Under the same circumstances, the en- 
durance of a tract of land will increase more 
rapidly than the depth of soil; for the roots, | 
penetrating wherever nourishment is to be | 


each superficial foot | 


farm. 


greater space, and the process of restoration 
is enabled to become complete, before as- 
sistance from that source is required. ‘Thus 
the chemical action which takes place be- 
tween the time the vegetable matter from 
the crop, which is always something, is 
transformed, first into a geine, and then into 
a geate, requires some years to arrive at 
perfection. Should the ground need help 
before that work is complete, the stimulant 
is not in a condition to assist, and the soil 
is as destitute of present relief, as though 
no manure had been applied. ‘The draft 
must consequently continue upon the ori- 
ginal stock, and, perhaps, reduce the land 
entirely. Many things conspire to dimin- 
ish the proportional waste, above given, 
lower than the resultof our calculation repre- 
sents. Some products, as grass and clover, 
benefit rather than injure the farm. A con- 
siderable quantity of the product, finds its 
way back to the field from which it came, 


‘or the wash of some other land makes up 
| the deficiency. 


Deep plowings, sometimes 
bring into play a large available mass of earth, 
and the atmosphere supplies some portion 
of the matter now putting on a vegetable 
The supply from the last mentioned 
source is different in each plant and not ea- 
sily ascertained. ‘The ashes, or earthy re- 
siduum of wood, amount from two-tenths to 
half of one per cent. of its weight, and about 
seventy-five per cent. of the ashes is soluble 
salts. Of the fiber one half is carbon and 
the other oxygen and nitrogen. Geine con- 
tains something more than fifty per cent. car- 
bon, about twenty-five of oxygen, and nearly 
equal portions of hydrogen and nitrogen. 
Comparing the quantity of carbon in wood 
and geine we find them nearly equal, and it 
would be a natural inference that the earth 


and not the air is the principal source from 


had, distribute the exhaustion through a' peculiar condition of the agricultural interest, 


whence itis derived. This idea is greatly 
strengthened by the small proportion of car- 
bonie acid (only one part in a hundred) in 
the atmosphere. 

If, therefore, no refurn is made to the 
soil, but a continual drain is kept up, how 
long will a tract of ordinary fertility produce 
a profitable crop? By our estimate it would 
be thoroughly exhausted in five years, and 


- experience informs us that few pieces of land 


cal) be worked with profit in corn and grain 
for alonger period. Contemplate for a mo- 
ment the consequences of this rapid deterio- 
ration upon the resources of the West. The 
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renders such a survey a matter of high im- 
portance. ‘The length of time for which 
much of our soil has undergone cultivation, 
is just sufficient to bring it to the limit be- 
tween a vigorous and sickly state. The 
original stock of this vegetable pabulum has 
been consumed, and nature is not disposed | 
to renew the exhaustions of man. Wheat} 
and corn constitute the staple of the country, 
and how slight a difference in the strength 
of the soil will sensibly affect the surplus of 
those articles. ‘The primitive richness of a 
country is but a temporary blessing ; it may 
be soon exhausted, and general barrenness 
will succeed. ‘Turn to the old states, and we 
shall see almost all vegetation sustained by 
artificial means. The farmer may raise his 
land above its first state, or he may reduce 
it far below. ‘The original value is but a 
certain amount of capital to be squandered 
or saved, as the holder chooses. The 
method by which an ordinary country may 
be improved, or a good one maintained in 
strength, is a practical concern of which we 
have little individual knowledge. But it is 
clear that various soils require different treat- 
ment, different substances perform the same 
office as manure, and the same material pro- 
duces opposite effects on dissimilar earths. 
To improve to the best purpose, it is first 
necessary to know what principle is want- 
ing; and this is discoverable by analysis: 
secondly, where there is a choice of reme- 
dies, to select the cheapest, and, under the 
head of economy, to know what quantity 
of stimulus is necessary and profitable. 
But the most important point of all, we con- 
ceive to be, the presence of a general con- 
viction in the public mind, that the time has 
arrived when cultivated lands must be no 
longer suffered to lose strength. Secure 
such a feeling, and the ingenuity, industry 
and intelligence of the citizens, will devise 
and execute measures to maintain our soils 
in perpetual vigor. 
C. W. 


ce 


THOSE DAYS ARE PAST. 





ADDRESSED TO 


THose days are past '—the days once fraught 
With life and gladness unto me; 
When every feeling, every thought, 
Was linked with hope and love for thee. 
When Joy, like ever-present glory, 
Was gilding being with her ray— 





When Hope, with her beguiling story, 

Was wiling life and care away. 
Those days are past, and Hope has fled, 

But wormwood thought, with bitter smart, 
Like mildew o’er the yet undead, 

Sheds blighting coldness round the heart! 


I seek thee with this simple token, 
Which thou may’st deem a worthless thing ; 
But, oh! the heart that hath been broken, 
Can make no better offering! 
And idle song—a few fond words, 
Will often move the feelings more 
Than all that Wisdom’s fount affords, 
Or Learning’s rich and teeming store, 
And so, perchance, since all is past, 
Since every other art is vain, 
E’en this may touch thy heart at last, 
And call its feelings back again. 


But, no! no, thou art gone forever. 
The brightest constellation lit 
By Hope, to gild “ life’s fitful fever,” 
Is lost.—Ay ! every star has set! 
It rose upon a cloudless Heaven— 
It shone in peerless beauty high— 
How falsely vain the thought, *t was given 
To light and cheer life’s destiny ! 
The tempest’s fiercest demon, driven 
In furious whirl, and scourging wrath, 
O’er forests, wind and thunder riven, 
Ne’er left such ruin in his path. 


Those days are past !—And oh! that, too, 
The memory of their hours could flee ; 
That I could shut my soul from woe, 
And ever cease to think of thee. 
But no !—Farewell '!—Receive this token,— 
The last thou may’st receive from me-— 
The heart,—the heart '!— if it be broken, 
It still can shroud its misery ! 
The world shall never read its grief, 
Nor mark the festering canker there: 
The smile that mocks, not brings relief, 
Shall gi/d the mask that hides Despair! 


Indianapolis: Ia. 
8  —e 


LAST LINES OF LEGGETT. 


—Wny, what is death but life 
In other forms of being? life without 
The coarser attributes of man, the dull 
And momently decaying frame which holds 
The ethereal spirit in, and binds it down 
To brotherhood with brutes? There ’s no such thing 
As death ; what ’s called so is but the beginning 
Of new existence, a fresh segment in 
The eternal] round of change. 
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MEN OF SENSE. 


“ Wry this would be erecting a battery of cannon 
against a wreath of mist !” 


Mr. O._prvek. 


Tue ‘** New-York American,’’ a news- 
paper we prize very highly on some ac- 
counts, notices with approbation an article 
in the ** New-York Review,”’ which under- 
takes to berate, under the title of Dietetic 
Charlatanry, or the new Ethics of Eating, 
that famous dietetic gentleman, Mr. Granam. 
The article is introduced by the American, 
in strains thus highly commendatory : 

**We do not know when we have read 
an article in which ridicule is more success- 
fully employed in the cause of good sense, 
and good morals too.” 

The paper is thus introduced: 

‘*'The world is peopled with two classes 
of beings, which seem to be as cognate and 
necessary to each other, as male and female. 
Charlatans and dupes exist by mutual de- 
pendence. ‘There is a tacit understanding 
that whatever one invents, the other must 
believe; that, wherever the one is exhibited 
as charlatan, the other agrees to be present 
as simpleton.’’ ‘*'The knaves seem to con- 
sider the world as a rich parish—a large 
diocese of dunces, into which they have an 
hereditary and prescriptive right to be in- 
stalled.” 

We grieve to say, there is too much truth 
in these cutting sentences. Poor humanity, 
as matters now go, is vastly afflicted by the 
arts of knavery operating on credulity. 
The victims of the seducer,—the pander, the 
dram-vender, the gambler, the cheat,—can 
abundantly testify to the truth of the pre- 
mises, to say nothing of the dupes of pulit- 
ical and spiritual charlatanry, and leaving 


out of the account the immense number of 


quacks of all sorts and descriptions. If the 
‘‘Review”’ can attack, with success, any one 
of these departments of charlatanry, it will 
do the State an inconceivable service. 

But, instead of attacking these daring and 
inveterate plagues of the human family, its 
whole artillery of rant and ridicule is level- 
ed at—Grahamism!—a system, the w orst | 
possible effects of which, so far as we can 
learn, are to cause certain men, and maids, 
and matrons, who else might be employed in 
the manufacture or retail of scandal, to busy 
themselves in search of a sort of earthly 
immortality in dietetic practices. That the 


Grahamites may go to extremes, we have! 


no doubt. ‘That is no uncommon thing 
with any class of men, who deserve to be 
classed at all. But we are far from think- 
ing their vagaries, even, to be of such dan- 
gerous character, as to deserve the tremend- 
ous onslaught attempted by the ** Review.” 
But let us guote. 

‘* We think one of the rarest spectacles,” 
says the Review, ‘must be (what is called) 
a Graham b boarding house, at about the hour 
of dinner. At a “long table, from which, 
perhaps, the too gorgeous luxury of a cloth 
is discarded, (for we have never enjoyed 
the felicity of an actual vision of this kind,) 
are seated some thirty lean visaged, cada- 
verous disciples, eyeing each other askance, 
their looks lit up with a certain cannibal 
spirit, which, if there were any chance of 
making a full meal off each others’ bones, 
might, perhaps, break into dangerous prae- 
tice. ‘The gentlemen resemble busts cut in 
chalk, and the lady boarders, (they will 
pardon the allusion,) mummies preserved 
in saffron. At the left hand of each, stands 
a small tankard, or a pint tumbler of cold 
water, perchance a decoction of hot water; 
with a little milk and sugar—as Professor 
Hitchcock justly styles it, ‘‘a harmless and 
salutary beverage ; * at the right, a thin seg- 
ment of bran bread. Stretched on a plate 
in the center, lie—melancholy twins !—a 
pair of starveling mackerel, flanked on either 
side by three or four straggling radishes, 
and kept in countenance by a sorry bunch 
of asparagus, served up without sauce. 
The van of the table is led by a hollow dish 
with a dozen potatoes, rather corpses of 
potatoes, in a row, lying at the bottom. 
At those tables, look for. no conversation, 
or conversation of the driest sort. Small is 
the wit begotten on spare viands.”’ 

After this most dolorous description, at- 
tended by the very creditable acknowledg- 
ment, that itis not taken from life,—conse- 
quently we suppose it a figment of the wri- 
ter’s Own imagination,—the Review con- 
tinues to pour forth its vollies of satire and 
censure on the devoted Grahamites, inter- 
posing its tremendous apprehensions, lest 
this “wild fanaticism’? should ‘sweep 
through the land, overturning every social 
comfort, every physical enjoyment, every 
pleasure that springs from sense, and refers 
to sense!” 

And so this man of sense is frightened 
with a notion,—is he ?—that all the delights 
of sense are about to be destroyed, among 
38 
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this sensible people, by the influence of| 
Grahamism! And he exhorts, most sturdily | 
exhorts, the good and sensible people of 
this land, to hold on to the joys of sense— 
and eat—especially the poor—to eat meat, 
eat, eat, eat for their lives—in very spite 
and defiance of the Greme— 


“ Eat longer and quicker ; 
Drink largely and deep, and a fig for the Vicar.” 


We have no regular training in the mys- 
teries of Grahamism; but we are practised 
enough in the science of abstinence, to be 
satisfied, that though the foregoing delinea- | 
tion of the scenes in a Granam boarding | 
house may very weil represent what the 
writer in the Revie w, and the men of sense | 
of his stamp, might feel and enact, in such 
case made and provided; yet men of sense, 
of another sort, whose ‘‘social comfort’ 
depends far less on ‘* physical’’ gratification, 
than on mental ‘‘enjoyment, ”* would be far 
less woe-begone than he imagines, on a re- 
past of « mackerel, radish, and asparagus ;” 
that many a man has feasted with delight 

on “‘a radish and an egg;’’ and further- 
more, that the Grahamites have us yet ob- 
tained no corporate power whereby, even 
if they wished, they could enforce the so 
much dreaded inflictions of penance. 

There is probably no people on this earth 
who sin so much in over-eating, as the 
Americans. ‘They need no learned lecturer 
to coax them to the enjoyments of sense. 
If those who have plenty, would eat less, 
or waste enough to supply all the destitute 
or suffering in the land, they would be 
vastly better for it, not only in that durable 

riches which results from the performance | j 
of duty, but those very * pleasures that 
spring from sense.’ ‘There is no particu- 
lar in education, that is of more importance, 
so far as this world is concerned, than to 
teach the young how little and how simple 
the food that is requisite, cither for health, 
strength, or enjoyment. 
view be ‘“‘eapable to learn” 
experiment) the truth, a 





|if you can get it, what you 


‘yourself and cheat others. 


not talk! ‘They are first rate eaters, we 
dare say; and why not first rate wits. As 
they do not deal in ‘‘spare viands,”’ the 
wit ‘begotten’ by them, must, according 
to the reviewer’s logic, be great and gen- 
erous. 

If we were to lecture on this subject, we 
would say to the poor and to the rich, eat, 
can relish, as 
much as you need, and no more. It is 
wicked to wasie in any way; it is doubly 
wicked to gormandize: in this, you wrong 
To the poor, 
we say, squander nothing to-day: save 
every thing you can, io educate your chil- 
dren, to get yourselv es comfortably situated, 
and that you may have to give to him that 
needeth. ‘I'o the rich, we would say, live 
comfortably simple; for health, for exam- 
ple, and as good stewards of the Giver of 
all things. 

1 have been amazed at the great sensibili- 
ty manifested by our men of sense, or ra- 
ther, our sensual men, in regard to any at- 
tempts to abate the rage for the pleasures 
of sense, to which men are so desperately 
prone. ‘They seem to feel as if their pecu- 
liar privileges, or ‘‘institutions,’’ were in- 
vaded. It can hardly be, I suppose, that 
they are moved solely by pure pity for the 
Grahamites. ‘hey seem to forget, that 
others have as good right to enjoy them- 
selves in the exercise of abstinence—nav, 
even in 


* Spare part which oft with God doth diet,” 


as Milton expresseth it—as the critics have 
in their sensual pursuits. And then there 
is so little danger that men will relinquish 
the enjoyments of the palate for those of 
the mind. Yet we have reason to believe 
the latter infinitely superior. 
these men of the palate, equal in enjoyment 
—on earth we mean—the abstinent Wesley ? 


| If there are fanatical Grahamites, they are 
Whether the Re-| not very dangerous. 


‘These critics, there- 


(by person i! | fore, will do well to save their powder, and 
wnd the very import-} turn their batteries on other objects of more 


ant truth, which belongs to this subject, we | cert tainly deleterious character; and we are 
pretend not to say; but we do say, there is| assured, they need not travel far to find 
abundant evidence of the truth of the posi-| them. 


tions we have assumed. 


But the reviewer seems sorely afraid of| 


losing his wits, should fashion compel him | 
(how could he help it?) to practice on the | 
precepts of Grahamism. Poor man! what 
a pity his dog, hrs horse, and his pig can- 
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An old proverb says, the Jews ruin them- 
selves at their passover, the Moors at their 
marriages, the Christians at their lawsuits. 


Did any of 
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SELECT 


ZSARLY WESTERN HISTORY. 


Ir may not be generally known, that the pa- 
pers which have appeared in the North American 
Review, entitled “Fifty Years of the History of 
Ohio,” ‘Progress of French Discovery in the 
Mississippi Valley,” and “The Valley of the 
Ohio,” are from the pen of Mr. James H. Per- 
KINS, Of Cincinnati. Mr. P. is most indefatiga- 
ble in his historical researches; and, without in- 
tending to be invidious, we may remark, that his 
labors have contributed more than those of any 
other individual among us, to the purifying of 
our early history, by the separation of its fable 
from its fact. He has gone to the fountain-head, 
and drawn thence, with a highly commendable 
industry, and a zeal for the attainment of truth 
which does him much honor, great part of the 
materials which he is now elaborating, and com- 
bining with others, and publishing, for the enter- 
tainment and instruction of the reading public. 
Mr. Perxins’s talents are as versatile as his per- 
severance is great; his aims are high, his tastes 
cultivated, his ambition to be useful; he has 
now fully commenced a literary career, and we 
regard the time as near at hand, when he will 
rank among the best and most popular writers of 
our country. Our only objection to him, is one 
of verbal carelessness ; and from this he will pro- 
bally never escape, as he considers the wrappage 
of thought of but trifling moment, while the idea 
is whole, perspicuous and healthy. Mr. P., be- 
sides being a regular correspondent of the North 
American, writes for the New-York Review, is 
one of the editors of the Western Messenger, and 
contributes occasionally to the pages of the Hes- 
perian. 

The paper on the * Progress of French Dis- 
covery in the Mississippi Valley,’ from which 
we promised last month to make extracts for 
our present number, we subjoin almcst entire. 
The narrative itself is very concise, and the chain 
of events too closely connected, one part with 
another, to admit of frequent breaks without in 
a great degree destroying the interest of the 
whole. The small portions which we have 
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MISCELLANY. 


omitted are of a critical character, and will not 
be missed in the account of the chronological 
succession of events. The article is in the form 
of areview of the * Life of Father Marquette,” by 
Jarep Sparks; and the commendation bestow- 
ed upon this distinguished historian, at the out- 
set, we freely adopt: —** We need say nothing 
here,”’ writes the reviewer, “of the services 
which Mr. Sparks has rendered to American 
history. His Lives of Ledyard and Morris and 
Washington; his editions of the writings of 
Washington and Franklin, and of the Diplomatic 
Correspondence ; and his collection of American 
Biographies, which has now reached the tenth 
volume, are all known through this country and 
in Europe. He has done more than any other 
one man to preserve for posterity the undoubted 
records of our early history ; and we trust a long 
life may be granted him, wherein to pursue his 
labors; for, with the advance already gained in 
a knowledge of the details of past times, his Ja- 
bors are becoming 


=> 


every year more and more 
valuable.” 


HISTORY OF FRENCH DISCOVERY IN THE 
MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. 


Tue advantages of water communication 
were never more perfectly shown, than in 
the rapid progress of the French in Canada, 
when first settled. During the years in 
which John Eliot was preaching to the sava- 
ges of Natick and Concord, the Jesuits were 
lifting their voices upon the furthest shores 
of Lake Superior; while a journey from 
Boston to the Connecticut was still a jour- 
ney through the heart of the wilderness, Al- 
louez and Dablon had borne the cross through 
that very ‘‘ Mellioki’’ (Milwaukie) region, 
to which our speculators have just reached.* 


* In the library of Harvard College is a map, pub- 
lished in Paris by N. Sanson d’Abbeyille, in the year 
1656, in which are given portions of Lakes Superior 
and Michigan; the southern part of the map is the 
north of Florida, as discovered by Fernando de Soto, 
and as itis drawn in the map accompanying the Histo« 
ry of his adventures by Garcilaso de ja Vega. 
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With strong hearts those old monks went 
through their labors ; sleeping, in mid-win- 
ter, under the bark of trees for blankets, | 
and seasoning their only food, * Indian corn, 
grinded small,’’ with ‘little frogs, gathered 
in the meadows.”’ ‘hey were very dif- 
ferent men from ‘the apostle”’ of the Pu- 
ritans ; but, to all appearance, were as pure, | 
and as true, and as loving; the Miamis were | 
‘‘so greedy to hear Father Allouez, when 
he taught them,” says Marquette, ‘‘that| 
they gave him little rest, even in the night.” | 

Among those who were foremost in 
courage and kindness, was Father Mar- 
quette; a modest, quict man, who went 
forward into unknown countries, not as a 
discoverer, but as God’s messenger; who 





Upon the 13th of May, 1673, this little 
band of seven left Michillimackinae in two 
bark canoes, with a small store of Indian 
corn and jerked meat, wherewith to keep 
soul and body in company, bound they 
knew not whither. 

The first nation they visited, one with 
which our reverend Father had been long 
acquainted, being told of their venturous 
plan, begged them to desist. ‘There were 
Indians, they said, on that great river, wha 
would cut off their heads without the least 
cause; warriors who would sieze them; 
monsters who would swallow them, canoes 
and all; even a demon, who shut the way, 
and buried in the waters, that boiled about 
him, all who dared draw nigh; and, if these 


thought all his sufferings and labor fruitful, | dangers were passed, there were heats there 


because among “the Illinois of Perauacca,”’ 
he was able to baptize one dying child; and 
who took such a hold of the hearts of those 
wild men, through the inspiration of love, 
that for years after his death, when the 
storms of Lake Michigan swept over the 
Indian’s frail canoe, he called upon the name 
of Marquette, and the wind ceased and the 
waves were still. T 

In the year 167}, this Jesuit missionary 
led a party of Hurons to the point of land 
which projects from the north, at the strait 
between Lakes Michigan and Huron, and 
there founded the old settlement of Michil- 
limacinac. t Here, and along the neighbor- 
ing shores, he labored with noiseless dili- 
gence until 1673, when the Intendant-gen- 
eral af the colony, M. ‘Talon, a man of great 
activity and enterprise, and who was upon 
the point of closing his career in Canada, 
determined that the close should be worthy 
of his character, and called upon Marquette 
to be the leader of a small party, which 
was to seek for that great river in the West, 
of which the Indians had so often spoken. § 
The representative of the government in 
this undertaking was M. Joliet, a substantial 
citizen of Quebec, and with them went five 
other Frenchmen. | 








* Hennepin, Nouvelle Decouverte. 

+ Charlevoix’s Letters, 2d,p.97. London Ed. 1761. 
Nouvelle France, Vol. VI. p.21. Paris Ed. 1744. 

¢ Charlevoix’s History of Canada, ( Nouvelle Fran ce,) 
Vol. II, p. 239. 

§ Ibid. Vol.II. p. 248. 

| Marquette’s Journal, Val. I. p. 8. In this place 
he says, I told them that he (Joliet), “estoit envoye 
de la part de Monsieur, notre Governeur, pour 
decouvrir des nouveaux pays, et moy de la part de 


em les eclairer des lumieres du Saint Eyan- 
gile. 





that would infallibly killthem. ‘I thanked 
them for their good advice,”’ says Marquette, 
‘*but I told them that I could not follow it; 
since the salvation of souls was at stake, 
for which I should be overjoyed to give my 
life.”’ 

Passing through Green Bay, from the 
‘mud of which, says our voyager, rise 
‘‘mischievous vapors, which cause the 
most grand and perpetual thunders that I 
have ever heard,”’ they entered Fox river, 
and toiling over stones which cut their feet, 
as they dragged their canoes through its 
strong rapids, reached a village where lived 
in union the Miamis, Mascoutens, and 
‘‘Kikabeux’’ (Kickapoos). Here Allouez 
had preached, and behold! in the midst of 
the town, a cross, (une belle croix,) on 
which hung skins, and belts, and bows, and 
arrows, which ‘*these good people had of- 
fered to the great Manitou, to thank him 
because he had taken pity on them during 
the winter, and had given them an abundant 
chase.”’ 

Beyond this point no Frenchman had 
gone; here was the bound of discovery, 
and much did the savages wonder at the 
hardihood of these seven men, who, alone, 
in two bark canoes, were thus fearlessly 
passing into unknown dangers. 

On the 10th of June, they left this won- 
dering and well-wishing crowd, and, with 
two guides to lead them through the lakes 
and marshes of that region, started for the 
river, which, as they heard, rose but about 
three leagues distant, and fell into the Mis- 
sissippi. Without ill-luck these guides 
conducted them to the portage, and helped 
‘them to carry their canoes across it; then, 
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returning, left them ‘‘alone amid that un- 
known country, in the hand of God.”’ ; 

With prayers to the mother of Jesus 
they strengthened their souls, and then 
committed themselves, in all hope, to the 
current of the westward-flowing river, the 
‘+s Mescousin ”’ (Wisconsin) ; a sand-ba rred 
stream, hard to navigate, but full of islands 
covered with vines, and bordered by mea- 
dows, and groves, and pleasant siopes. 
Down this they floated with open eyes, 
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until, upon the 17th of June, they entered 
the Mississippi, *‘ with a joy,’ says Mar- 
quette, ‘that I cannot express.” 

Quietly floating down the great river, 
they remarked the deer, the buffaloes, the 
swans,—‘‘ wingless, for they lose their 
feathers in that countyy,’’-—the great fish, 
one of which had nearly knocked their 
canoe into atoms, and other creatures of air, 
earth, and water, but no men. At last, 
however, upon the 21st of June, they dis-|s 
covered upon the banks of the river the 
foot-prints of some fellow-mortals, and 
little path leading into a pleasant meadow. 
Leaving the canoes in charge of their fol- 
lowers, Joliet and Father Marquette boldly 

advanced upon this path toward, as they 
suppesed, an Indian village. Nor were 
they mistaken; for they soon came to a lit- 
tle town, toward which, recommending 
themselves to God’s care, they went so 
nigh as to hear the savages talking. Having 
made their presence known by aloud cry, 
they were graciously received by an embas- 
sy of four old men, who presented them 
the pipe of peace, and told them, that this 
was a village of the ‘Illinois.”” ‘The voy- 
agers were then conducted into the town, 
where all received them as friends, and 
treated them to a great smoking. After 
much complimenting and present-making, 
a grand feast was given to the Europeans, 
consisting of four courses. ‘The first was 
of hominy, the second of fish, the third of 
a dog, which the I’renchmen declined, and 
the whole concluded with roast buffalo. 
After the feast they. were marched through 
the town with great ceremony and much 
speech-making ; and, having spent the 
night, pleasantly and quietly, amid the In- 
dians, they returned to their canoes with an 
escort of six hundred people. The Illinois, 
Marquette, like all the early travelers, de- 
scribes as remarkably handsome, well-man- 
nered, and kindly, even somewhat effemi- 
nate. The reverend Father tells us, that 
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they used guns, and were much feared by 
the people of the South and West, where 
they made many prisoners, whom they sold 
as slaves. 

Leaving the Illinois, the adventurers 
passed the rocks upon which were painted 
those monsters of whose existence they 
had heard on Lake Michigan, and soon 
found themselves at the mouth of the 
Pekitanoni, or Missouri of our day; the 
character of which is well deseribed; mud- 
dy, rushing, and noisy. ‘ Through this,” 
says Marquette, ‘I hope to reach the Gulf 
of California, and thence the East Indies.”’ 
This hope was based upon certain rumors 
among the natives, which represented the 
Pekitanoni as passing by a meadow, five or 
six days’ journey from its mouth, on the 
opposite side of which meadow was a stream 
running westward, which led, beyond doubt, 
to the South Sea. “If God give me health,” 
says our Jesuit, ‘‘I do not despair of one 
day making the discovery.”’ Leaving the 
mone rl, they passed the demon, that had 

been portrayed to them, which was indeed 
a dangerous rock in the river, and came to 
the Ouabouskigou, or Ohio, a stream which 
makes but a small figure in Father Mar- 
quette’s map, being but a trifling water- 
course compared to the [linois. From the 
Ohio, our voyagers passed with safety, ex- 
cept from the mosquetoes, into the neigh- 
borhood of the ‘“‘ Akamscas,’’ or Arkansas. 
Here they were attacked by a crowd of 
warriors, and had nearly lost their lives; 
but Marquette resolutely presented the 
peace-pipe, until some of the old men of 
the attacking party were sofiened, and saved 
them from harm. ‘*God touched their 
hearts,’’ says the pious narrator. 

The next day the Frenchmen went on to 
‘‘ Akamsca,’’ where they were received 
most kindly, and feasted on corn and dog 
till they could eat no more. ‘These Indians 
cooked in and eat from earthen ware, and 
were amiable and unceremonious, each man 
helping himself from the dish and passing 
it to his neighbor. 

From this point Joliet and our writer de- 
termined to return to the North, as dangers 
increased toward the sea, and no doubt could 
exist as to the point where the Mississippi 
emptied, to ascertain which point was the 
great object of their expedition. According- 
ly, on the 17th of July, our voyagers left 
Akamsea; retraced their path, with much 
labor, to the Illinois, through which they 
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soon reached the lake; and ‘*nowhere,”’ 
says Marquette, ‘‘did we see such grounds, 
meadows, woods, buffaloes, stags, deer, 
wildeats, bustards, swans, ducks, parro- 
quets, and even beavers,’’ as on the Illinois 
river, 


In September the party, without loss or | 


injury, reached Green Bay, and reported 
their discovery ; one of the most important 


of that age, but of which we have now no| 


record left except the narrative of Marquette, 
Joliet (as we learn from an abstract of his 
account, given in Hennepin’s second vo- 
lume, London, 1698,) having lost all his 
papers while returning to Quebec, by the 
upsetting of his canoe. Marquette’s un- 
pretending account, we have in a collection 
of voyages by Thevenot, printed in Paris 
in 1681.* Its general correctness is un- 
questionable ; and, as no European had 
claimed to have made any such discovery 
at the time this volume was published, but 
the persons therein named, we may con- 
sider the account as genuine. 

Afterwards Marquette returned to the 
Illinois, by their request, and ministered to 
them until 1675. On the 18th of May, in 
that year, as he was passing with his boat- 
men up Lake Michigan, he proposed to land 
at the mouth of a little stream running from 
the peninsula, and perform mass. Leaving 
his men with the canoe, he went a little 
way apart to pray, they waiting for him. 
As much time passed, and he did not return, 
they called to mind, that he had said some- 
thing of his death being at hand, and 
anxiously went to seek him. They found 
him dead; where he had been praying, he 
had died. ‘The canoe-men dug a grave 
near the mouth of the stream, and buried 
him in the sand. Here his body was lia- 
ble to be exposed by a rise of water; and 
would have been so, had not the river re- 
tired, and left the missionary’s grave in 
peace. Charlevoix, who visited the spot 
some fifty yous afterward, found that the 
waters had forced a passage at the most 
difficult point; had cut through a bluff, 
rather than cress the lowland where that 
grave was. ‘The river is called Mar- 
quette.t 





* This work is now very rare. 

+ Charlevoix’s Letters, Vol. Il p.96. New France, 
Vol. VI. p. 20.—Marquette spelis the name of the 
great western river,‘ Mississipy ’; Hennepin made it 
*Meschasipi’; others have written ‘* Meschasabe,’ 
ete..ete.—There is great confusiog in all the Indian 
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While the simple-hearted and true Mar- 
quette was pursuing his labors of love in the 
West, two men, differing widely from him, 
and each other, were preparing to follow in 
his footsteps, and perfect the discoveries so 
well begun by him and his shadowy com- 
peer, the Sieur Joliet. ‘These were Robert 
de la Salle and Louis Hennepin. 

La Salle was a native of Normandy, and 
was brought up, as we learn from Charle- 
voix,t among the Jesuits ; but, having lost, 
by some unknown cause, his patrimony, 
and being of a stirring and energetic dispo- 
sition, he left his home, to seek fortune 
among the cold and dark regions of Canada. 
This was about the year 1670. Here he 
mused long upon the pet project of those 
ages, a short-cut to China and the East; 
and,—gaining his daily bread, we know 
not how,—was busily planning an expedi- 
tion up the great lakes, and so across the 
continent to the Pacific, when Marquette 
returned from the Mississippi. At once the 
hot mind of La Salle received from his and 
his companion’s narrations, the idea that, 
by following the Great river northward, or 
by turning up some of the streams which 
joined it from the westward, his aim might 
be certainly and easily gained. Instantly he 
went towards his object. He applied to 
Frontenac, then Governor-general of Canada, 
laid before him an outline of his views, dim 
but gigantic, and, as a first step, proposed 
to rebuild of stone, and with improved for- 
tifications, ‘ort Frontenac upon Lake On- 
tario, a post to which he knew the Governor 
felt all the affection due to a namesake. 
Frontenac entered warmly into his views. 
He saw, that, in La Salle’s suggestion, 
which was to connect Canada with the Gulf 
of Mexico by a chain of forts upon the vast 
navigable lakes and rivers which bind that 
country so wonderfully together, lay the 
germ of a plan, which might give unmea- 
sured power to France, and unequalled glory 
to himself, under whose administration he 
fondly hoped all would be realized. He ad- 
vised La Salle, therefore, to go to the King 
of France, to make known his project, and 





oral names; we have ‘ Kikabeaux,’ ‘ Kikapous,’ 
‘ Quickapous ;’ ‘ Outtoauets,’ ‘ Outnovas ;’ ‘ Miamis,’ 
‘Oumamis;’ and so of nearly all the nations. Our 
* Sioux,” Charlevoix tells us, is the last syllable of 
* Nadouessioux,’ whicn is written, by Hennepin, ‘ Na- 
doussion ’ and ‘ Nadouessious,’ in his ‘ Louisiana,’ and 

‘ Nadouessans ’ in his * Nouvelle Decouverte.’ 
+ Charlevoix’s New France, Paris Edition of 1774, 


| Vol. II. p. 263, 








for the royal patronage and protection ; and, 
to forward his suit, gave him letters to Seig- 
nelay, who had succeeded his father, the 
great Colbert, as minister of marine. 

With a breast full of hope and bright 
dreams, the penniless adventurer sought his | 
monarch ; 
minister, to whom he presented Frontenac’s 
letter; La Salle was made a Chevalier; was 
invested with the seignory of Fort Cataro- 
couy or Frontenac, upon condition he would 
rebuild it; and received from all the first 
noblemen and princes assurances of their 
good-will and aid. His mission having sped 
so well, on the 14th of July, 1678, LaSalle, 
with his lieutenant, Tonti, an Italian, and 
thirty men, sailed from Rochelle for Quebec, 
where they arrived upon the 15th of Sep-| 
tember; and, after a few days’ stay, pro- 
ceeded to Fort Frontenac.* 

Here was quietly working, in no quiet 
spirit, the rival and co-laborer of La Salle, 
Louis Hennepin, a Franciscan friar, of the 
Recollet variety; a man full of ambition to 
be a great discoverer ; daring, hardy, ener- 
getic, vain, and self-exaggerating, almost to 
madness; and, it is feared, more anxious to 
advance his own holy and unholy ends than 
the truth. He had in Europe lurked be- 
hind doors, he tells us, that he might hear 
sailors spin their yarns touching foreign 
lands; and he profited, it would seem, by 
their instructions. He came to Canada, 
some three years before La Salle returned 
from his visit to the court, and had to a cer- 
tain extent prepared himself, by journeyings 
among the Iroquois, for bolder travels into 
the wilderness. Having been appointed by 
his religious superiors to accompany the 
expedition which was about to start for 
the extreme west under La Salle, Hennepin 
was in readiness for him at Fort Frontenac, 
where he arrived, probably, some time in 
October, 1678.+ 





* Charlevoix’s New France, Vol. Il. p. 264, 
What La Salle was about from the close of 1673 
when Joliet returned, till July, 1678, Charlevoix tell 
us only in the most general terms, 

+ Hennepin’s New Discovery, Utrecht Edition of 
1797, p. 70.—Charlevoix’s New France, Vol. II. p. 266. 

It may be as well here, once for all, to give the 
names of the lakes and rivers as they appear in the 
early travels. 

Lake Ontario, was also Lake Frontenac. 

Lake Erie, was Erike, Erige, or Eric, from a nat ion 
of Eries destroyed by the Iroquois; they lived w! 
the State of Ohio now is (Charlevoix’s New Shanda 
Vol. II. p. 62;) it was also Lake of Conti. 

Lake Huron, was Karegnondi in early times ( Map of 

1656;) and also, Lake of Orleans. 
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The Chevalier’s first step was to send 
forward men to prepare the minds of the 
Indians along the lakes for his coming, and 
to soften their hearts by well-chosen gifts 
and words; and also, to pick up peltries, in 
which, under the king’s patent, he had the 
almost, if not entirely exclusive right to 
trade in those quarters. For, it must be 
understood, that our hero, having had no- 
thing in the outset, was forced to look 
throughout to his own good management, 
in order to raise funds wherewith to carry 
on his operations; a thing not always done 
with ease; indeed, few mortals seem to have 
| been more dunned than he; and, at one 
| time, Hennepin tells us, his property was 
actually under execution.t He therefore 
began apenas by sending forward a party 
collect skins, from which he might real- 
| 

| 





ize enough to cover his winter’s expenses, 
which promised to be somewhat heavy. 
First, Fort Catarocouy was to be altered 
and repaired; then Lake Ontario was to be 
crossed; a new fort was to be built upon 
Lake Erie, and a bark of unexampled mag- 
nitude for those seas established thereon, to 
carry forward the trade which he hoped to 
set on foot; and some twenty or forty men 
to be kept alive and hammering, while all 
these things were doing; for all ‘arial pur- 
poses he had we know not what funds, but 
unhappily small ones at the best. However, 
La Salle was a man with a large heart in 
his bosom; he had drawn for himself a 
grand outline,—the discovery, conquest, 
fortification, possession, and commercial 
union, of that immense country which lies 
along the greatest lakes and rivers of the 
world, from Ontario to Superior, from the 
falls of Niagara to the Gulf of Mexico; and 
small obstacles were to him none at all. 
Cheerfully he sent forward his pioneers, 
therefore, to seek for him beaver skins and 





Lake Michigan, was L ake of Puans (Map ef 1656;) 
also, of the Illinois, or Illinese, or Ilinouacks 5 also, 
Lake } Mischigonong, and Lal ke of the Dauphin. 

Lake auaines was Lake ee meaning the 
Upper, 
Green Bay 

[linois river 
Journal, is Ri 
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, in Hennep 
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jana, and Joutel’s 
and the Mississppi River, 
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in those works, Colbert; 
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River Colb and was by La Salle 
calle 1 Rive et. J 1 

Obi vive ‘r was Cuabouskigou, Ouabachi, Ouabache, 

Oy ,, Ouye , Belle Riviere. 
Mi issouri river, was Pekitanoni, Riv iere des Osages, 
and Massot urites ; and by Coxe is called Yellow River. 
| t New eNenaD ery p. 102. We follow Hennepin, 
| whose carly nal has not been disputed; it is the 


| same in his ‘icehaon and his New Discov ery. 
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other valuables; and, upon the 18th of No- 
vember, 1678, embarked with his followers 
in a little vessel of ten tons, to cross Lake 
Ontario. ‘This, says one of his chroniclers, 
was the first ship that ever sailed upon that 
fresh watersea. ‘lhe wind was strong and 
contrary, and four weeks nearly were pass- 
ed in beating up the little distance between 
Kingston and Niagara. Having forced 
their brigantine as far toward the Falls as 
was possible, our travelers landed; built 
some magazines with difficulty, for at times 
the ground was frozen so hard that they 
could drive their stakes, or posts, into it 
only by first pouring upon it boiling water; 
and then made acquaintance with the Iro- 
quois of the village of Niagara, upon Lake 
Erie. Not far from this village, La Salle 
founded a second fort, upon which he set 
his men to work; but, finding the Iroquois 
jealous, he gave it up for a time, and merely 
erected temporary fortifications for his mag- 
azines; and then, leaving orders for a new 
ship to be built, he returned to Fort Fron- 
tenac, to forward stores, cables, and anchors 
for his- forthcoming vessel. 

Through the hard and cold w inter days, 
the lake lying before them ‘like a plain 
paved with fine polished marble,’ some of 
his men hewed and hammered upon the 
Griffin, as the great bark was to be named, 
while others gathered furs and skins, or sued 
for the good-will of. the bloody savages 
amid whom they were quartered: and all 
went merrily until the 20th of January, 
1679. On that day, the Chevalier arrived 
from below; not with all his goods, how- 
ever, for his misfortunes had commenced. 
The vessel in which his valuables had been 
embarked was wrecked through the bad 
management of the pilots; and, though the 
more important part of her freight was 
saved, much of her provision went to the 
bottom, which caused the carpenters, who 
were working upon somewhat thin diet, to 
groan and even grumble. And, worse than 
this, those who were jealous of La Salle’s 
monopoly, and apparent good luck, had 
stirred up the Iroquois, some of whom, 
feigning drunkenness, attacked the black- 
smith of the expedition, and would have 
killed him, had not he, Nicol-Jarvie-like, 
caught a red-hot bar from the fire, and put 
them to flight. But Hunger and Hate had 
a strong soul to deal with in our Chevalier; 
he pushed every thing forward, while Fa- 
ther Hennepin did his share by preaching, 





and all seemed on the road to suecess. Du- 
ring the winter, also, a very nice lot of furs 
was scraped together, with which, early in 
the spring of 1679, the commander returned 
to Fort Frontenac to get another outfit; 
while Tonti was sent forward to scour the 
lake coasts, muster together the men who 
had been sent before, collect skins, and see 
all that was to be seen. In thus coming 
and going, buying and trading, the summer 
of this year slipped away, a it was the 
seventh of August before the Griffin was 
ready to sail. ‘Then, with 7'e-Deums, and 
the dise harge of arquebuses, she began her 
voyage up Lake Erie, while the Iroquois 
looked on in horror and amazement, which 
they hastened to communicate to the Dutch 
at ** Nouvelle Jorck.’’ * 

Over Lake Erie, through the strait be- 
yond, across St. Clair, and into Huron, the 
voyagers passed most happily. In Huron, 
they were troubled by storms, dreadful as 
those upon the ocean, and were at last foreed 
to take refuge in the road of Michillimacki- 
nac. ‘This was upon the 28th of August. 
At this place, which is described as one 
‘* of prodigious fertility,’’ La Salle remained 
till the middle of September, founded a fort 
there, and sent men therefrom in various 
directions to spy out the state of the land. 
He then fell down to Green Bay, the ** Baie 
des Puans,’”’ of the French; and, finding 
there a large quantity of skins and furs col- 
lected for him, he determined to load the 
Griffin therewith, and send her back to 
Niagara, and so stop the mouths of some of 
his many creditors, who were becoming 
noisy. ‘This was done with all prompt- 
ness; and, upon the 18th of September, she 
was despatched under the charge of a pilot, 
supposed to be competent and trustworthy, 
while the Norman himself, with fourteen 
men, proceeded down Lake Michigan, pad- 
dling along its shores in the most leisurely 
manner; ‘Tonti, meanwhile, having been 
sent to hunt up stragglers, with whom he 
was to form the main body at the bottom of 
the lake. 

From the 19th of September till the Ist 
of November, the time was consumed by 
Ia Salle in his voyage down the sea in 
question. On the day last named, he ar- 
rived at the mouth of the river of the Mi- 
amis; a spot, the position of which, is thus 
clearly described by one claiming to have 
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been there; ‘* This country,”’ says he, mean-| for the bears had been feeding upon grapes 
ing that of the Miamis, ‘*is bounded to the till they were full; and this, being too rank 
cast by Virginia and I lorida, and on the other for digestion, made the men dyspeptic and 
side by the Llroquois and Illinois.” * At the | _ desponding. Winter began to moan in the 
mouth of this stream, La Salle built the fort | | woods, too; and the Griffin was still miss¢ 
of the Miamis. | ing; **why?’’ men asked, and the answers 
What river this **of the Miamis”’ was,| which sug gested themselves were far from 
has been a little questioned, Butler, in his | comforting. ‘The lroquois might have sack- 
‘History of Kentucky,’ having no original | ed her, or creditors seized her; or her tim- 
account before him, pronounces it the Fox | bers, hard wrought as they had been, might 
river of Green Bay,—an obvious mistake ;t| have found a hard bed upon some rocky 
Peck says, it is supposed to have been the| shore. Nevertheless, La Salle, nothing 
Chicago;{ and, upon a first view of Hen-| fearing, stuck up bear-skins upon long poles 
nepin’s map, one would think it the Calu-| on all the shallows; and Father Hennepin 
met, which runs into Lake Michigan from| preached perseverance, courage, and hope ; 
the southwest. A little examination, how-| and, by and by, Tonti dropped in to their 
ever, makes it clear that it was the St. Jo-| relief, not with news of the missing ship, 
seph’s. Hennepin desciibes it as coming] nor even with all the missing people, but 
from the southeast, (the English translation | with a canoe-full of good dry venison, most 
makes it southwest, perhaps that the text| relishing to oil- deluged stomachs. 
and map may correspond,) and says the Il-| It was clear to La Salle, that he was in an 
linois rises a short distance, not from its| awkward position; his vessel gone, no one 
source, but from its main stream; and to| knew how nor whither, and winter close up- 
this the map corresponds exactly. Now,|on him. If the rivers froze before he could 
no stream from Lake Michigan has a branch | get to the south, ruin and starvation were 
of the Illinois rising near its main current, |like to be his fireside comforters. So he 
except the St. Joseph’s, near which the} made up his mind at once to push on with- 
Kaukakee rises 5 whence we conclude, that| out waiting for the Griffin. 
the Miamis river was the former, and the| On the 3d of December, therefore, having 
[llinois the latter stream. ‘To render this | mustered all his men, he placed a garrison 
the fore certain, we have the maps of Jou-| of ten in his Fort of the Miamis, and with 
tel, La Hontan, Coxe, and some anonymous | the remainder, thirty working imen and 
English ones of that time, all of which re-| three monks, started again upon his * great 
present the Miamis river in the place occu-| voyage and glorious undertaking. "§ 
pied by the St. Joseph’s ; and that of Char- | By a short portage they passed to the Illi- 
levoix, made in 1744, which gives us the} nois, and * fell down the said river by easie 
Fort of the Miamis, on the river ‘St. Jo-| journeys, the better to observe that coun- 
seph’s;’’ which we must regard as decisive. | trey.’’ ‘his country consisted, in the main, 
We have, then, La Salle and his little | of quaking bogs, where with great difficulty 
band driving palisades near the mouth of| could a man find footing; all which answers 
the St. Joseph’s of Lake Michigan, upon | to that about the Kaukakee. Through this 
the Ist of November, 1679. ‘They were | swamp our adventurers floated on leisurely, 
sounding the entrance of the river, too, to | sometimes in great straits for food, and; 
learn its bars and shoals, that they might| about the last of December, reached a vil- 
warn therefrom their long-delayed Griffin, | lage of the Illinois Indians containing some 
which ought now to be near at hand; and| five hundred cabins, but, at that moment, 
scouring parties were abroad in the forest|no inhabitants. ‘The Sieur La Salle, | being 
for game, and for information touching the| in great want of bread-stufls, took advan- 
country, and their further course. And| tage of this absence of the Indidiis to help 
game was indeed wanting, for nothing could | himself to a sufficieney of maize, of which 
be had but bear’s flesh, very fat and oily, | large quantities were found hidden in holes 
under the huts or wigwams. ‘This village 








* An Account of M. De La Saile’s Last Expedition | NS 
and Discoveries. New-York Historical Collections, 


Vol. II. p. 233. 
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§ Charlevoix, New France, (Vol. II. p. 269,) tells us, 
; " a | that La Salle returned from the fort of the Miamis to 
History of Kentucky, Introduction, 2d edition, | Fort Frontenac; t but Hennepin, and the journal pub- 
p. Xviii. lished as Tonti’s, agree that he went on, and tell a 
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was, as near as we can judge, not far from 
the spot marked on our maps as Rock Fort, 
in La Salle county, Illinois. The corn 
being got aboard, the voyagers betook them- 
selves to the stream again, and toward even- 
ing on the 4th of January, 1780, fell into a 
lake, which must have been the lake of Peo- 
ria, where they caught ‘some excellent fish,’ 
wherewith to season their corn. While the 
prospect of a good supper was filling all 
minds, unluckily bands of savages appeared, 
one on each bank of the river, and they 
found their evening meal was likely to be a 
stomach full of fighting, instead of fried 
fish. But, as it soon seemed, the Indians 
were as much and disagreeably surprised as 
the whites; and, when all were waiting the 
onset, ‘*contented themselves,’’ as we are 
told, ‘*to ask us who we were; being na- 
turally inclined to peace.’”? ‘The French- 
men having answered this appropriate ques- 
tion in a satisfactory manner, the Illinois 
received them, ‘* not as savages use to do, 
but as men well-bred and civilized.’’ In- 
deed, they brought out for the new comers, 
**beef and stag, and all sorts of venison and 
fowls,’”? which politeness the Europeans, 
(in a most typical manner,) repaid by bump- 
ers of brandy, and discharges of fire-arms; 
and the feast lasted three whole days, the 
white and red men fraternizing and em- 
bracing in a manner most entirely French, 
so that, says the writer from whom we 
quote, ‘‘ we discovered in the Illinois a 
great humanity, and a good disposition to 
civil society.””* This tribe, if we may 
credit the early writers, had really some- 
thing very French in them; they were 
‘* flatterers, complaisant, cunning, and dex- 
terous.”” Hunting was their great delight, 
and their habits were effeminate and disso- 
lute; yet they knew the character of their 
conduct, and paid a kind of homage to virtue 
by preserving appearances. 

In the midst of this nation, La Salle de- 
termined to build another fort, for he found 
that already some of the neighboring tribes 
were trying to disturb the good feeling 
which existed; and, moreover, some of his 
own men were disposed to complain. A 
spot upon rising ground, near the river, was 
accordingly chosen about the middle of Jan- 
uary, and the fort of Creveceur (Broken 
Heart) commenced: which doleful name 





__" Last Discoveries of La Salle, published with Ton- 
ti’smame. See post as to authority. 
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was expressive of the very natural anxiety 
and sorrow, which the pretty certain loss 
of his Griffin, and his consequent impover- 
ishment (for there were no insurance offices 
then,) the danger of hostility on the part of 
the Indians, and of mutiny on the part of 
his own men, might well cause him. 


Nor were his fears by any means ground- 


less. In the first place, his discontented 
followers, and afterwards emissaries from 
the Mascoutens, tried to persuade the Illi- 
nois that he was a friend of the [roquois, 
their most deadly enemies, and that he was 
among them for the purpose of enslaving 
them. But La Salle was an honest and 
fearless man, and, as soon as coldness and 
jealousy appeared on the part of his hosts, 
he went to them boldly and asked the cause, 
and by his frank statements preserved their 
good feeling and good will. His disap- 
pointed enemies, then, or at some other 
time, for it is not very clear when, f tried poi- 
son; and, but for ‘¢a dose of good treacle,” 
La Salle might have ended his days in his 


Fort Creveceur. 
Meanwhile the winter wore away, and 
the prairies were getting to look green again ; 


but our discoverer heard no good news, re- 


ceived no reinforcement; his property was 
gone, his men were fast leaving him, and 
he had little left but his own strong heart. 
The second year of his hopes, and toils, 
and failures was half gone, and he further 
from his object than ever; but still he had 
that strong heart, and it was more than men 
and money. He saw that he must go back 
to Canada, raise new means, and enlist new 
men; but he did not dream, therefore, of 
relinquishing his projects. On the contra- 
ry, he determined that, while he was on his 
return, a small party should go down to the 
Mississippi and explore that stream toward 
its sources; and that Tonti, with the few 
men that remained, should strengthen and 
extend his relations among the Indians. 

For the leaders of the Mississippi ex- 
ploring party, which was to consist of eight, 
he chose M. Dacan and Father Louis Hen- 
nepin; and, having furnished them with all 
the necessary articles, started them upon 
their voyage on the last day of February, 
1680. 





+ Charlevoix says, it was at the close of 1679; Hen- 
nepin, that they did not reach the Illinois, till January 
4th, 1680. We have no means of deciding, but follow 
Hennepin, who is particular as to date, and was pre- 
sent, 
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Once more, we turn to that not un- 
deserving person, our Chevalier ; who re- 
mained, when Dacan was sent away, at 
Fort Creveceur. Here, to what end we 
know not, he stayed till the following No- 
vember, as though he had been a man of 
fortune and leisure; and then started for 
Canada again, leaving ‘Tonti and his men 
among the Illinois. Upon his way up the 
river, he was struck by the advantages of a 
high rock upon the bank, and at once deter- 
mined to have a fort there. He according- 
ly laid one out, and, sending the plan to 
Tonti by some stragglers, desired him to 
complete it. ‘This the lieutenant tried to 
do; but had searce struck spade into the 
earth, when those he had left at Fort Cre- 
veceeur revolted, and he was forced to re- 
turn thither at once, or all would be lost; 
so the new fort on the hill remained unfin- 
ished. ‘This new fort was afterwards called 
Fort St. Louis, and was the place under 
Tonti’s command when La Salle returned 
to France. It was, as far as we can judge, 
at the spot called in our day, Rock Fort, La 
Salle county, Illinois. 

The truth was, these French among the 
Indians led too easy a life altogether, and 
became too much attached to it to be willing 
to make new forts or defend old ones ; so 
that our lieutenant found himself left with 
seven or eight men. This was at the close 
of 1680; and with this diminutive garrison, 
to which a stray Frenchman, or a spoiled 
Indian, now and then joined himself, Tonti 
worried along till September, 1681,* when, 
to his surprise and horror, there came in sight 


the shores of which he remained through 
the winter. 

La Salle, meanwhile, had returned to 
Canada, as we have said; there he busied 
himself in his old way, raising recruits, gath- 
ing funds, and building vessels wherewith 
to carry on the trade upon which he must 
live; and, in the spring of 1682, we find 
him once more upon the Illinois, manning 
Creveceur, finishing Fort St. Louis, and in 
one way or another killing time until Au- 
gust, when once more he must back to Fort 
Frontenac, and muster all his forces for his 
second voyage, 

This second voyage commenced upon the 
Illinois river, in January, 1683;t but, as 
there was much ice to impede our voyagers, 
it was the 2d of February when they reach- 
ed the Mississippi, and the 9th of April 
when they came to its mouth; that is, it 
took them twice as long to go down the 
Mississippi as it did Hennepin (on paper) to 
go and come again. Of this passage Char- 
levoix gives us no details; but the professed 
Tonti is more generous, and displays for 
our entertainment and edification, the banks 
of the Illinois river, ‘* covered over with 
pomegranate-trees, orange-trees, and lemon- 
trees;’’ the ‘*Chicacha’’ Indians, with 
‘‘ faces flat like plates, which is reckoned 
among them for a stroke of beauty ”’; the 
‘* crocodiles ’’ which come ‘ into the world 
but like a chicken, being hatched of an 
egg’’; the Indian women of the Tacucas, 
to one of whom he gave a pair of ‘‘ cizars,”’ 
who in return squeezed his hand so hard 
as to give him reason to think, that those 


a large body of Iroquois warriors, irritated, | women ‘ might easily be tamed by us, and 
not wearied, by their long journey across | taught the politer arts of conversation” ; 


the wilderness. Of the various doings with 
these savages, the self-constituted M. Tonti 





| 


and, also, the pearl-oysters of the Natchez, 
the shells of which ‘* you may see on a fair 


gives a full account, while Charlevoix only | day open themselves to receive the dew of 
tells us, that the Italian tried to act as a me-| heaven; which dew breeds the first seeds 


diator between the Iroquois and Illinois, for 
whom, and not for the French, the visit 
seems to have been intended, but tried to 
little purpose, the New York savages being 
very unappeasable. ‘The end of the matter, 
however, by all accounts, was, that Tonti 
found himself under the necessity of aban- 
doning the Illinois, and quietly creeping 
back to Canada with five men. This was 
in the middle of September, 1681 ; and in 
October he reached Lake Michigan, upon 





* Charlevoix says 1680, but La Salle did not go back 
till November, 1680. 


of the pearl within the shells.”’ 
It is grievous to think, that all these de- 
tails must be put aside as not legitimate, 





+ The Introduction to Joutel’s Journal (p. xx.) tells 
us, that even then, in 1714, the second voyage of La 
Salle was variously represented as in 1682 and 1683, 
and Charlevoix writes it as in 1682; but, by examining 
his dates, it is made evident that he dropped a year; 
and the Journal of Tonti, in the main facts of which, 
whoever wrote it, we have great confidence, makes 
1683 the year; we therefore adopt that, In our 99th 
number, (p. 417,) it was stated, on Charlevoix’s autho- 
rity, that La Salle reached the Mississippi in 1682.— 
This we may here correct; and also a misprint in our 
94th number, p. 64, where the year of this discovery is 
| printed 1681. 
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even if true; and nothing be left us of La] with the stir of artisans, 
Salle’s second voyage but the barren date | venturers, soldiers, 
and the yet} 


of his arrival at the seashore, 
more unsatisfactory statement, that he re- 


turned to Quebee some time in 1683, (it) 


is by no means clear when, for Charle- 
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ship-riggers, ad- 
sailors, and all that va- 
ried crowd which in those days looked into 
the dim West for a land where wealth and 
life were to be had for the seeking. 

Of this third voyage of La Salle, let us 


voix has his dates tangled,) and that after-| be thankful that we have a full and true his- 


wards he embarked for France on the 9th| tory. 


We no longer follow the fame - 


of November, 1683, as we learn from the} not truth-loving Hennepin, the ghost of < 


Baron Hontan. 
history unhappily confined.* 


One other and very familiar thing wel!as our guide and comforter 


find on record; trouble in Canada; the Go- 


‘lo these husks is plain} ‘Tonti, or the somewhat inaccurate a 


second-hand Charlevoix. We have now 
the worthy 
Monsieur Joutel, a commander and actor in 


vernor and the intendant quarrelling, and| that same expedition; a man of accuracy 


both recalled; the Indians threatening; and 
a new Governor appointed, M. de la Barre, 
who began his administration by accusing 
La Salle of being a rogue, a rioter, a foment- 
er of discord, and a general nuisance in the 
colony.t 

But Le Salle had, fortunately, a most 
able advocate in France, for he was there 
in person; and the whole nation being 
stirred by the story of the new discoveries, 
of: which Hennepin had published his first 
account some months before La Salle’s re- 
turn, our hero found ears open to drink in 
his words, and imaginations warmed to 
make the most of them. ‘The minister, 
Seignelay, desired to see the adventurer, 
and he soon won his way to whatever heart 
that man had; for it could not have re- 
quired much talk with La Salle to have 
been satisfied of his sincerity, enthusiasm, 
energy, and bravery. ‘The tales of the 
new Governor fell dead, the -refore, and the 
King listened to the prayer o*% his subject, 
that a fleet might be sent te take posses- 
sion of the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
so that great country of which he told them 
be secured to France. The King listesed ; 
and soon the town of Rochelle was busy 





* Charlevoix’s dates stand thus; The summer of 
1679 was spent in preparing to get off the Griffin ; she 
was finished in August; on the 25th of February, 1680, 
Dacan left Creveceur; La Salle stayed there till No- 
vember (1680 of course); not long after came the Iro- 
quois, and Tonti was forced away, September 11th. 
1680 (Tonti’s narrative says 1681) ; a year passes, and 
in February, 1682, the Mississ sippi is reached; on the 
15th of May, (16582), La Salle falls sick coming up the 
Mississippi, and does not reach Quebec til! the spring 
of 1683, and embarks some months after. But Tonti? s 
account (so called) is clearer; a year is nassed in Cre- 
veceur after La Salle leaves it; the Mississippi is 
reached in 1683; in May, i683, La Salle falls sick, and 
in September of that year reaches Michillimackinac. 
and in a month ox more sails for France; to bring him 
out right Charlevoix has to keep him sick a year. 

+ Charlevoix’s New France, Vol. II. p. 286. 


and unquestioned truth, and whose volume, 
as translated into English, and published in 
London by A. Bell, at the **Cross Kevs 
and Bible,’’ Cornhill, in 1714, now lies be- 
fore us. 

On the 24th of July, 1684, twenty-four 
vessels sailed from Rochelle for America, 
four of which were for the discovery and 
settlement of the famed Louisiana. ‘These 
four carried two hundred and eighty per- 
sons, including the crews; there were sol- 
diers, artificers, and volunteers, and also 
‘‘some young women.”’ ‘There is no doubt 
that this brave fleet started full of light 
hearts, and vast, vague hopes; but, alas! 
it had searee started when discord began ; 
for La Salle and the commander of the fleet, 
M. de Beaujeau, were well fitted to quarrel 
one with the other, but never to work to- 
gether. In truth, our hero seems to have 
been nowise amiable, for he was overbear- 
ing, harsh, and probably selfish to the full 
exient to be looked for in a man of worldly 
ambition. However, in one of the causes 
of quarrel which arose during the passage, 
he aeted, if not with policy, certainly with 
boldness and humanity. It was when they 
came to the Tropic of Cancer, where, in 
those times, it was customory to baptize all 
green hands, as is still sometimes done un- 
der the Equator. On this occasion, the 
sailors of La Salle’s little squadron promis- 
ed themselves rare sport and much plunder, 
grog, and other good things, the forfeit 
paid by those who do not wish a seasoning ; 
but all these expectations were stepped, and 
hope turned into hate, by the express and 
emphatic statement on the part of La Salle, 
that no man under his command should be 
ducked, whereupon the commander of the 
fleet was forced to forbid the ceremony. 

With such begginnings of bickering and 
dissatisfaction, the Atlantic was slowly 
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crossed, and, upon the 20th of September, |ed, and the barks sent in to be under shel- 


the island of St. Domingo was reached. 
Here certain arrangements were to be 
with the colonial authorities; but, as 


| gvrossest naaien t, OF, as 


were away, it became necessary to stop 
there for atime. And a sad time it was. 
The fever seized the new-comers; the 
ships were crowded with sick: La Salle 
himself was brought to the verge of the 
grave; and, when he recovered, the first) 
news that greeted him, was that one of his 
four vessels, the one wherein he had em-| 


barked his stores and implements, had been | 


taken by the Spaniards. ‘The sick man 
had to bestir himself thereupon to procure | 
new supplies; and, while he was doing so, 
his enemies were also bestirring themselves 
to seduce his men from him, so that what 
with death and desertion, he was like to 
have a small crew at the last. But energy 
did much; and, on the 25th of November, 
the first of the remaining vessels, she that| 
was ‘to carry the light,’’ sailed for the 
coast of America. In her went La Salle, 
and our writer, Joutel. 

For a whole month were our disconsolate 
sailors sailing, and sounding, and stopping 
to take in water and shoot alligators, and 
drifting in utter uncertainty, until, on the 
28th of December, the mainland was fairly 
discovered. But “there being,” as Joutel | 
says, **no man among them who had any 
knowledge of that bay,”’ it was not strange, 
that they went feeling and trembling like 
one that in the dark seeks for a door; and 
so, feeling and stumbling, and ever fearful 
of knocking their noses by venturing too 
near the wall, they went past the very Mis- 
sissippi door which they sought; and in a 
most useless and melancholy manner, quar- 
relling and bickering, wore away the whole 





month of January, 1685. At last, La 
Salle, out of patience, determined to land | 
some of his men, and go along the shore 
toward the point where he believed the 
mouth of the Mississippi to be, and our 
friend Joutel was appointed one of the eom- 
manders of this exploring party. They 
started on the 4th of February, and travel- 
ed eastward, (for it was clear that they had 
passed the door,) during three days, when 
they came to a great river which they 
could not cross, having no boats. Here 
they made fire-signals, and, on the 13th, 
two of the vessels came.in sight; the mouth 





ter. But, sad to say, La Salle’s old for- 


made | tune was at work here again; for the vessel 
they | whie +h bore his provisions and most valua- 
| ble stores 


was run upon a shoal by the 
Joutel thinks, with 
inalice prepense aud, soon alter, the wind 
coming in strong from ihe sea, she fell to 
pieces in the night, and the bay was full of 
casks and packages, which could not be 
saved, or were worthless when drawn from 
the salt water. From this untimely fate 
our poor adventurer rescued bat a small 


| half of om second stock of indispensables. 


Who ea 1 help pitying this unlucky La 
Salle? F all of genius, he plans one of the 
grandest of modern operaiions,—ihe union 
of Canada with the Gulf of Mexico. Full 
of energy, dogged perseverance, undaunted 
courage, he tries to execute his plan; at 
levery step he meets some difficulty; his 
own men, his follow-countrymen, the Lro- 
quois, the very elemenis throw blocks in his 
way, and he falls again and again. But 
from each fall he rises with new strength. 
Having nothing at the outset, he builds ves- 
sels, and raises and equips men; when the 
vessels are lost, he builds others; when the 
men desert, he muste.s new recruits: and 
so, during four long years, battles with 
Fortune unweariedly, and at length makes 
known the Mississippi from the Falls of 
St. Anthony to the mouth. And now, 
when it would seem that his future might 
be easier, and his fortune milder, again all 
things conspire against him; two outfits are 
lost before his enterprise is under way; one 
company of followers has mostly deserted 
him, and now another threatens to do like- 
wise. But was it indeed Fortune that for- 
ever heaped evil on his head? Not whol- 
ly; we see enough of La Salle, dim as his 
features are to us, to see that loveliness was 
no trait of his. He bound none to him by 
the only indissoluble cord, affection. Men 
stood aloof, or worked with, not for him; 
from fear, or selfish ambition, never (unless 
somewhat in ‘Tonti’s case) from that per- 
sonal reverence and love, which bound men 
to Washington; and of his misfortunes, a 
large proportion came from the ill-will of 
his enemies 

But leaving such thoughts, let us look at 
our friend the Chevalier’s condition in the 
middle of March, 1685. Beaujeu, with his 


of the river, or entrance of the bay, for|ship, is gone, leaving his comrades in the 
such it proved to be, was forthwith sound- mayshy wilderness, with not much of joy 
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to look forward to. 


They had guns and |lodgment. 


999 


But there was no timber with- 


powder and shot; eight cannon, too, ‘*but not} in a league; and not a cart nor a bullock to 


9 


one bul!et,’ 
gentlemen having refused to give them any. | 
And here are our lonely settlers, building a 
fort upon the shores of the Bay of St. Louis, 
as they called it, known to us as the Bay of 
St. Bernard. They build from the wreck 
of their ship, we cannot think with light 
hearts; every plank and timber tells of past 


that is, cannon-ball, the mane 


be had, for the buffaloes, though abundant, 
were ill-broken to such labor. If done, this 
dragging must be done by men; so, over 
the long grass and weeds of the prairy-plain, 
they dragged some sticks, with vast suffer- 
ing. Afterwards the carriage of a gun was 
tried ; but it would not do; ‘the ablest men 
were quite spent.’’ Indeed, heaving and 


ill luck, and, as they look forward, there is | hauling over that damp plain, and under that 
vision of irritated savages (for there had been | July sun, might have tried the constitution 
warring already), of long search for the |of the best of Africans; and of the poor 


Hidden river,* of toils and dangers in its 
ascent when reached. No wonder, that 
‘‘during that time several men deserted.” 
So strong was the fever for desertion, that, 
of some who stole away and were retaken, 
it was found necessary to execuie one, while | 
the others were condemned ‘to serve the 


Frenchmen thirty died, worn out. The car- 
penter was lost; and, worse still, La Salle, 
wearied, worried, disappointed, lost his tem- 
per and insulted the men. So closed July; 
our Chevalier turned carpenter, marking out 
the tenons and mortises of what timber he 
could get, and growing daily more cross. 


King ten years in that country’’; a mode of |In March we thought much might be done 


punishment which may be termed nominal, 
it being a sort of forced enlistment on the 
part of our Chevalier. 

And now La Salle prepares to issue from 
his nearly completed fort, to look round and 
see where he is. He has still a good force, 
some hundred and fifty people; and, by 
prompt and determined action, much may 
be done between this last of March and next 
autumn. In the first place, the river falling 
into the Bay of St. Louis is examed, and a 
new fort commenced in that neighborhood, 
where seed is planted also; for the men be- 
gin to tire of meat and fish, with spare allow- 
ance of bread, and no vegetables. But the 
old luck is at work still. ‘The seed will not 
sprout; men desert; the fort goes forward 


-miserably slow; and at last, three months 


and more gone to no purpose, Joutel and his 
men, who are still hewing timber at the first 
fort, are sent for, and told to bring their tim- 
ber with them in a float. The float or raft 
was begun ‘‘ with immense labor,” says the 
wearied historian, but all to no purpose, for 
the weather was so adverse, that it had to be 
all taken apart again and buried in the sand. 
Empty-handed, therefore, Joutel sought his 
superior, the effects being left at a post by 
the way. And he came to a scene of deso- 
lation; men sick, and no houses to put them 
in; all the looked-for crop blasted; and not 
a ray of comfort from any quarter. 
‘*Well,”’ said La Salle, ‘we must now 
muster all hands, and build ourselves ‘a large 


*So the Spaniards called the Mississippi. 





before autumn, and now autumn stands but 
one month removed from us, and not even 
a house built yet. 

And August soon passed too, not without 
results, however; for the timber that had 
been buried below was got up, and a second 
house built, ‘*all covered with planks and 
bullock’s hides over them.” 

And now once more was La Salle ready 
to seek the Mississippi. First, he thought 
he would try with the last of the four barks 
with which he left France; the bark Za 
Belle, *‘a little frigate, carrying six guns,” 
which the King had given our Chevalier to 
be his navy. But, after having put all his 
clothes and valuables on board of her, he de- 
termined to try with twenty men to reach 
his object by land. This was in December, 
1685. From this expedition he did not re- 


(turn until March, 1686, when he came to 


his fort again, ragged, hatless, and worn 
down, with six or seven followers at his 
heels, his travels having been all in vain. 
It was not very encouraging ; but, says Jou- 
tel, “* we thought only of making ourselves 
as merry as we could.”” ‘The next day 
came the rest of the party, who had been 
sent to find the little frigate, which should 
have been in the bay. ‘They came mourn- 
fully, for the little frigate could not be found, 
and she had all La Salle’s best effects on 
board. 

The bark was gone; but our hero’s heart 
was still beating in his bosom, a little crack- 
ed and shaken, but strong and iron-bound 
still. So, borrowing some changes of linen 
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from Joutel, toward the latter end of April 
he again set forth, he and twenty men, each 
with his pack, ‘*to look for his river,’’ as 
our writer aptly terms it. Some days after | 
his departure, the bark Za Belle came to 
light again ; for she was not lost, but only 
ashore. Deserted by her forlorn and dimin-| 
ished crew, however, she seems to have} 
been suffered to break up and go to pieces 
in her own way, for we hear no more of the 
little frigate. 

And now, for a time, things went on pret- 
ty smoothly. ‘There was even a marriage | 
at the fort; and ‘* Monsieur le Marquis de| 
la Sabloniére’’ wished to act as groom in a| 
second, but Joutel absolutely refused. By | 
and by, however, the men, seeing that La! 
Salle did not return, ‘*bezan to mutter. | 
There were even proposals afloat to make | 
way with our friend Joutel, and start upon | 
a new en‘erprise; the leader in which half- 
formed plan was one Sieur Duhaut, an un-| 
safe man, and inimical to La Salle, who had, | 
probably, maltreated him somewhat. Jou- 
tel, however, learned the state of matters, 
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all presaged that they should never see each 
other more.”’ ‘They went northwest along 
the bank of the river on which their fort 
stood, until they came to where the streams 
running toward the coast were fordable, and 
then turned eastward, as in that direction 
they hoped to find the Mississippi. From 
the 12th of January till the 15th of March, 
did they thus journey across that southern 
crossing ‘‘curious meadows,’ 

through which ran “several little brooks of 
”* which, with the 
tall trees, all of a size, and planted as if by 
a line, ‘* afforded a most delightful landskip.”’ 
They met many Indians too, with whom 
| La Salle established relations of peace and 
friendship. Game was abundant, ‘plenty 
of foul, and particularly of turkeys,’’ was 
there, which was ‘‘an ease to their suffer- 
ings’’; and so they still toiled on in shoes 
of green bullocks’ hide, which, dried by the 
sun, pinched cruelly, until, following the 
tracks of the buffaloes, who chose by instinct 
the best ways, they had come to a pleasant- 


| er country than they had yet passed through, 


and put a stop to all such proceedings. | and were far toward the long-sought Father 


Knowing idleness to be a root of countless 
evils, he made his men work and dance as 





of Waters. 
On the 15th of March, La Salle recog- 


long as there was vigor enough in them to| nising the spot where they then were as one 
keep their limbs in motion; and in such] through which he had passed j in his former 
manner the summer passed away, until in | journey, and near which he had hidden some 


August La Salle returned. 
among the Indians in the north of Mexico, | 
and also toward the Mississippi, had traded | 
with them, and brought home five horses ; 

but, of the twenty men he had taken with 
him, only eight returned, some having fal- 
len sick, some having died, and others de- 
serted. He had not found “his river, 

though he had been so far in that direction; 
but he came back full of spirits, ** which,” 
says our writer, ‘* revived the lowest ebb of 
hope.”’ 
at once, to seek the Mississippi, and go on- 
ward to Canada, and thence to France, to 
get new recruits and supplies; but ‘it was 


| 


He had heen! beans and Indian wheat, ordered the Sieurs 


Duhaut, Hiens, Liotot the surgeon, and some 
others, to go and seek them. This they did, 
but found that the food was all spoiled, so 
they turned toward the camp again. While 


‘coming campward they chanced upon two 
'bullocks, which were killed by one of La 


'Salle’s hunters, 


who was with them. So 
they sent the commander word that they had 
killed some meat, and that, if he w ould have 


_the flesh dried, he might send horses to ear- 


He was all ready, too, to start again | 


determined to let the great heat pass before | 


that enterprise was taken in hand.” 
the heats passed, but with them our hero’s 


And | 
chief confidant, 


health, so that the proposed journey was| 


delayed from time to time until the 12th of 
January, 1687. 

On that day started the last company of| 
La Salle’s adventurers, seventeen in num-| 
ber. Among them went the discontented 
Duhaut; and all took their ‘‘leaves with so 
much tenderness and sorrow as if they had 


ry it to the place where he lay; and, meaii- 
while, they cut up the bullocks, and took 
out the marrow-bones, and laid them aside 
for their own choice eating, as was usual to 
do. When La Salle heard of the meat that 
had been taken, he sent his nephew and 
M. Moranget, with one De 
Male, and his own footman, giving them or- 
ders to send all that was fit to the camp at 
onee. M. Moranget, when he came to 
where Duhaut and the rest were, and found 
| that they had laid by for themselves the 
marrow-bones, became angry, took from 
them their choice pieces, threatened them, 
and spoke harsh words. This treatment 
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touched these men, already not we I pleased, | he dropped down dead on the spot, without 


to the quick; and, when it was night, they 
took counsel together how they might bes 
have their revenge. ‘I'he end of such coun- 
selling, where anger is foremost, and the! 
wilderness is all about one, needs scarce to 
be told; ** we will have their blood, all that 
are of that party shail die,’ 
tents. 





and with few 
all that were of La Salle’s 


geon took an axe, 
killed them all; 


party, even his poor Indian hunter, because | 


he was faithful; and, lest De Male might 
not be with them (for him they did not kill), 


they forced him to stab M. Moranget, who | 


had not died by the first blow of Liotot’s 
axe, and then threw them out for the earri- 
on-birds to feast on. 

This murder was done upon the 17th of 
March. And at once the murderers would 
have killed La Salle, but he and his men 
were on the other side of a river, and the 
water for two days was so high they could 
not cross; so they sat, eating of their bul- 


locks, and meditating what they had done 


and must yetdo. ‘There was, beyond doubt, 
less sweetness in those marrow-bones which 
they had won so dearly, than they had hoped 
for. 

La Salle on his part was growing anx- 
ious too; his nephew so long absent, what 


° . °n } 
meant it? and he went about asking if Du- 


haut had not been a malcontent; but none 
said, Yes. Doubtless there was something 
in La Salle’s heart, which told him his fol- 
lowers had cause to be his foes. It was 
now the 20th of the month, and he could 
not forbear sitting out to seek his lost rela- 
tive. Leaving Joutel in command, 
fore, he started with a Franciscan monk and 
one Indian. Coming near the hut which 
the murderers had put up, though still on 
ihe opposite side of the river, he saw car- 
rion-birds hovering near, and, to call atten- 
tion if any were there, fired a shot. ‘There 
were keen and watching ears and eys there; 
the gun told them to be quick, for their prey 
was in the net; 
another crossed the 
hid himself among the tall weeds, the latter 
showed himself to La Salle ata good dis- 
tance off. Going instantly to meet him, 
the fated man passed near to the spot where 
Duhant lay hid. ‘The traitor lay still till he 
came opposite ; then raising his piece, shot 
his commander through the brain, ‘‘ so that 








’ said the malcon- | 
So, when M. Moranget and the rest 
had supped and fallen asleep, Liotot the su- | 
strokes | 





so, at once, Duhaut and) 
river, and, while the first | 





| speaking one word.” 

‘T’hus fell La Salle, on the threshold of 
success. No man had more strongly all the 
elements that would have borne him safe 
through, if we except that element which 
insures affection. ** He had a capacity and 
talent,’ says Joutel, one of his staunchest 
friends, **to make his enterprise successful ; 
his constancy, and courage, and extraordi- 
nary knowledge in arts and sciences, which 
rendered him fit for any thing, together with 
an indefatigable body, which made him sur- 
mount all difficulties, would have procured 
a glorious issue to his undertaking, had not 
all those excellent qualities been counterba- 
lanced by too haughty a behaviour, which 
sometimes made him insupportable, and by 


|a rigidness toward those that were under 


his command, which at last drew on him an 
implacable hatred, and was the occasion of 
his death.”’ 

La Salle died, as far as we can judge, upon 
a branch of ‘Trinity river.* 

And now, the leader being killed, his fol- 
lowers toiled on mournfully, and in fear, 
each of the others,—Duhaut assuming the 
command,—until May. ‘Then there arose 
a difference among them as to their future 
course; and, by and by, things coming to 
extremities, some of La Salle’s murderers 
turned upon the others, and Duhaut and 
Liotot were killed by their comrades. So 
blood is still washed out by blood, and there 
is ever a stain behind. ‘This done, the now 
dominant party determined to remain among 
the Indians, with whom they then were, 
and where they found some w ‘rho had been 


| with La Salle in his former expedition, and 
there- | 


had deserted. ‘These were living among 
the savages, painted, and shaved, and naked, 
with great store of squaws and scalps. But 
our good Monsieur Joutel was not of this 
way of thinking; he and some others still 
wished to find the Great River and get to 
Canada. At last, all consenting, he did, 
with six others, leave the main body, and 
take up his march for the Illinois, where he 
hoped to find Tonti, who should have been 
all this while at Fort St. Louis. ‘This was 
in May, 1687. 

With creat labor this little band forced 
their heavy-laden horses over the fat soil, 
in which they often stuck fast ; and, daring 





* Map in Charlevoix, Vol. I'L, 


where the spot is 
marked, 
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countless dangers, at length, upon the 24th 
of July, reached the Arkansas, where they 
found a post containing a few Frenchmen, | 
who had been placed there by Tonti. Here 
they stayed a little while, and then went for- 
ward again, until, upon the 14th of Septem- 
ber, they reached Fort St. Louis, upon the 
Illinois. At this post, Joutel remained until 
the following March,—that of 1688,—when 
he set off for Quebec, which city he reach- 


ed in the last of July, just four years having | 


passed since he sailed from Rochelle. 


Thus ended La Salle’s third and last | 


voyage, producing no permanent settlement; 
for the Spaniards came, dismantled the fort 
upon the Bay of St. Louis, and carried away 
its garrison, and the Frenchmen who had 
been left elsewhere in the southwest, inter- 


mingled with the Indians, until all trace of 


them was lost. 

And so ended our adventurer’s endeavors, 
in defeat. Yet he had not worked and suf- 
fered in vain. He had thrown open to 
France and the world an immense and most 
raluable country ; had established several 


permanent forts, and laid the foundation of 


more than one settlement there. 
Kaskaskia, 
ments of La Salle’s labors; for, tho 


Peoria. | 


uc 


us 


was by those whom he brought into the 


West, that these places were people od and 
if not the discoverer, | 
the first settler of the Mississippi Valley, 
and as such deserves to be known and hon- 


civilized. He was, 


ored. 


And now, having buried the gentle Mar- 
quette and stout Sieur La Salle, what little 
interest there may have been in our sketch 
of western travel in old times is passed | 
For, dim as have been the features 
of these our adventurers, those that sueceed 
and our interest 
in a tale is ever in proportion to the flesh 
whence 


away. 
them are ghosts indeed ; 


and blood that walk and speak in it ; 
novels chain our attention more than history, 


though there is no doubt, that the events of 
the true ever surpass in wonder those of the 


fictitious story. 





* We have followed throughout Joutel alone ; 
levoix vouches for him, (New France, Vol. IIT. 


most points agrees with Joutel’s. 


also professedly second-hand from the Cayalier. 
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Cahokia, to this day, are monu- 
h he 
founded neither of them, (unless Peoria was 
built upon the site of Fort Creveceur,) it 


Char- 

56.) 
Hennepin gives a second-hand account, ‘drawn from the 
monks of his order who were with La Salle, which in 
That given in the 
Journal under Tonti’s name is wholly different, and is 
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We have nome among our foremost per- 
sonages in this shadowy band, the genuine 
Tonti. ‘Tonti, left by La Salle when he 
sailed for France, after reaching the Gulf of 
Mexico, in 1683, remained as commande: 
of that Rock Fort of St. Louis, which he 
had begun in 1680, and which he now fin- 
ished. Here he stayed, swaying absolutely 
the Indian tribes, and acting as vie eroy over 
the unknown and 


uncounted Frenchmen 
who were beginning to wander through that 
beautiful country, mz discoveries of 
which we have no records left. In 1685, 
looking to meet La Salle, he went down to 
the mouth of the Mississippi; of which go- 
ing we have a full account in his apocryphal 
Relation, and an undoubted proof in a letter 
from him to La Salle, dated April 20th, 
1685, written at the village of the Quinipis- 
sas, and mourning that they had not met at 
the mouth of the Mississippi, as had been 
expected.t Alas! at the very moment that 
the faithful Tonti was writing his regrets, 
his friend and commander was looking, with 
heavy heart, at his men as they toiled to- 
§ eether, building, from the wreck of his ves= 
sel, the fated fort upon the Bay of St. Louis! 
Finding no signs of his old ¢ -omrade, Tonti 
turns northward again, and reaching his fort 
on the Illinois, finds work to do; for the 
Iroquois, long threatening, were now in the 
battle-field, backed by the English, and 
Tonti, with his western-wild allies, was 
foreed to march and fight. Engaged in this 
| business, he appears to us at ‘intervals in 
the pages of Charlevoix; in the fall of 
1687 we have him with Joutel, at Fort St. 
Louis; in April, 1689, he suddenly appears 
to us at Creveceeur, revealed by the Baron 
Ia Hontan; and again, early in 1700, 
D’Iberville is visited by him at the mouth 
of the Mississippi. After that we see him 
no more, and the Biegraphie Universelle 
tells us, that, though he remained many 
years in Louisiana, he finally was not there; 
but of his death or departure thence, no 
ne knows. So vaguely lives and dies the 
Chevalier Tonti, an Italian by birth, and an 
old soldier. He had lost his hand by a 
nade, at some famous siege of those 
times, and was, upon the whole, noted in 
his generation. 
Next in sequence, we have a glimpse of 
the abovenamed Baron La Hontan, dises- 
verer of the Long river, and, as that dis- 
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covery proves, drawer of a somewhat long 
bow. By his volumes, published a la 
Haye, in 1706, we learn, that he too warred 
against the Iroquois in 1687 and 1688; and 
having gone so far westward as the Lake of) 
the Illinois, thought he would contribute 
his mite to the discoveries of those times. 
So, with a sufficient escort, he crossed, by 
Marquette’s old rout, Fox river and the| 
Wisconsin, to the Mississippi; and, turn- 
ing up that stream, sailed thereon till he 
came to the mouth of a river, called Long 
river, coming from the west. ‘This river | 
emptied itself (as appears by his map) 
nearly where the St. Peter’s does in our| 
day. Upon this stream, one of immense | 
size, our Baron sailed for eighty and odd_| 
days, meeting the most extensive and civil- 
ized Indian nations of which we have any 
account, that is to say, in those regions ; and, 
after his eighty and odd days’ sailing, he 
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And now our sketch becomes dimmer 
than ever. ‘La Salle’s death,”’ says Char- 
levoix, in one place, ‘‘ dispersed the French 
who had gathered upon the Illinois;” but, 
in another, he speaks of Tonti and twenty 
Canadians, as established among the IIli- 
nois three years after the Chevalier’s fate 
was known there. t ‘This, however, is 
clear, that about 1700 or 1705, the Reve- 
rend Father Gravier began a mission among 
the Illinois, at the spot, as the historian of 
New France says, where Fort St. Louis 
had been; or, as we should suppose from 
the letter of Father Gabriel Marest, dated 
at Cascasquias, November 9th, 1712, some- 
where in the neighborhood of that settle- 
ment. § At any rate, Gravier, and Marest 
his fellow-laborer, succeeded in gathering a 
little flock of converted Indians about them, 
and laid the corner-stone of that permanent 
French settlement in Illinois, the remains of 


got less than half-way to the head of this} which astonish the traveller at this day. 
great river, which was, indeed, not Jess| In 1750, as we are told by oné of the mis- 
than two thousand miles long, and, as he|sionaries, Vivier, then laboring ‘aux Illi- 
learried from the red men, who drew him a} nois,”’ there were in that country five 
map of its course above his stopping-point,| French villages, containing one hundred 


~ though he was not, like La Salle, an ad- 


led to a lake, whence another river led to 
the South Sea; so that at last the great pro- 
blem of those days was solved, and the 
wealth of China and the East thrown open 
by the Baron de la Hontan.* And why, 
wé might ask the Baron, did you not go 
and bathe in that South Sea, instead of 
floating down the Long river again, and 
paddling up the comparatively inconsidera- 
ble Missouri? Probably this question was 
asked in those days, for we find the Ba- 
ron’s story much doubted and denied, 


venturer, but a man in authority, Governor 
of Newfoundland in after days, and well) 
known at home and abroad. Poor Baron, 
he was, and is well known; but it is as the 





foolish inventor of a lie, which, lifting him 


and forty families, and three villages of 
colonized natives, numbering not less than 
six hundred. || 

An attempt was also made to build up a 
settlement at the point where the Ohio and 


| Mississippi join, at all times a favorite spot 


among planners of towns, and at this mo- 
ment, if we mistake not, in the process of 
being made into a town. The first who 
tried this spot, was the Sieur Juchereau, a 
Canadian gentleman, assisted by Father 
Mermet, who was to christianize the Mas- 
coutens, of whom a large flock was soon 
gathered.** But these savages were less 
docile, pliable, and French, than the Illinois, 
and with superstitious ardor placed all faith 
in their magicians or jugglers. Our wor- 
thy Father Mermet thought his first step 


for the moment above his level, made his| should be to corner and confound these 


fall to earth again, deadly. 
passes. t 





* Voyages de la Hontan, Vol. I. p. 194. 


And so he pseudo-priests; so, in the presence of the 


assembled colony, he opened an argument 
with one of them, one whose god was the 
buffalo. With cunning questions the wise 


+ See the Preface to Schooleraft’s Travels, and| European puzzled his antagonist, and forced 


Long’s Journey up the St. Peter’s. ‘These men knew 
the whole ground over which La Hontan says he went; 


and yet we have at times thought that the Baron may | South Sea.—See map in Long’s Second Expedition up 
have entered the St. Peter’s when filled with the back | the St. Peter’s, and La Hontan’s maps. 


waters of the Mississippi, and heard from the Indians 
of the connexion by it and the red River with Lake 
Winnipeg, and the communication between that lake 
and Hudson’s Bay, by Nelson river, and, looking 


westward all the while, turned Hudson’s Bay into the ! (selected). 


t New France, Vol. II. pp. 395, 383. 

§ Lettres Edifiantes, (original edition,) Vol. XI. 
| Id. Vol. XXVIII. p. 36. 

** Charlevoix, Vol. IIL. p. 393.—Lettres Edifiantes 
Paris Edition of 1809, Vol. VII. p. 127 
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him, at length, to own publicly and direct- 
Jy, that it was not the beast, buffalo, to 
which he bowed, but that spirit which had 
charge of the beast, and which was unseen, 
unknown; nay, still further, the unwise 
juggler was led to acknowledge, that the 
spirit of the buffalo was worshipful be- 
cause it was good, and that this was known 
by the excellency of its charge, the beast | 
in question. ‘*Ah ha!”’ 
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the Maumee and Wabash as the most di- 
rect road from Canada to the Mississippi. 
And yet, though we hear of journeying by 
this way, there is no record of any attempt 
at a settlement above the mouth of the Ohio 
before 1750. t 

In thus running over the progress of 
things in Illinois, we have far outrun all 
dates and times, and must turn back and 


said the wily | make known to our readers the doings of 


schoolman, ‘‘now I have you; for if the|the successor of La Salle in the attempt to 
excellency of the animal signifies that of its | find the mouth of the Mississippi, Monsieur 


spirit, 
must you own that the spirit of man, who 
is better than any other animal, is better 
than any other spirit; and therefore you 
must worship God.” 
more logical, and no logical ‘‘must’’ more 
imperative. But the poor wild men laughed 
at demonstration, and went on worshipping 
the buffalo; for he, and not the God of 
Father Mermet, had been kind to them; he 
had made the buffaloes, which had supplied 
them with meat and clothing! Would 
not our good Father have done well to try 
the argument, that he and they were wor-| 
shipping one Being, the Giver of good gifts ? 

But the attempt of our Canadian gentle- 
man and his reverend assistant failed. 
Sickness came, and, as the sayages were 
ready to believe the white man’s God 
stronger than theirs, they (very likely at 
the suggestion of Father Mermet himself ) 
looked on the epidemic as the effect of his 
wrath, kindled by their conduct. So, after 
trying without success to kill his minister, 
our missionary, and then to appease him 
by a procession and prayers, they at last 
deserted the low and sickly land, and took 
to their woods and free life again. 

Of the date of these doings we find no 
mention ; but from Vivier’s letter, already 
quoted, it is clear, that, previous to 1750, 
no setilement existed upon the Ohio or any 
of its branches, as he enumerates all then 
in being. The cause of this is not clear, 
as Hennepin was aware of the existence of 
‘a great river, called Hoio, which passes 
through the country of the Iroquois,’’ in 
1673 or 1674. Indeed, we are told the 
rout from the Lakes by that great river had 
been explored in 1676 ;’’ * and in Henne- 
pin’s volume of 1698 is a short journal, 
professing to be that sent by La Salle to 
Count Frontenac, in 1683, which mentions 





* Hist. Gen. des Voyages, Vol. XIV. p. 758. 





Nothing could be | 


and therefore is worshipful, then | D’ Iberville. 


This officer, who, from 1694 to 1697, 
distinguished himself not a little by battles 
and conquests among the icebergs of the 
** Baye d’Udson,” or Hudson’s Bay ;t{ 
having, in the year last named, returned to 
France, propose to the minister to try, what 
had been given up since La Salle’s sad fate, 
the discovery and settlement of Louisiana 
by sea. ‘The Count of Pontchartrain, who 
was then at the head of marine affairs, was 
led to take an interest in the proposition ; 
and, upon the 17th of October, 1698, 
D’Iberville took his leave of France, hand- 
somely equipped for his expedition, and 
with two good ships to forward him in his 
attempt. § 

Of this D’Iberville we have no very clear 
notion, except that he was a man of judg- 
ment, self-possession, and prompt action. 
Gabriel Marest presents him to us in the 
‘* Baye d’Udson,” his ships crowded and 
almost crushed by the ice, and his brother, 
a young, bright boy of nineteen, his favorite 
brother, just killed by a chance shot from 
the English fort which they were besieg- 
ing ;—and there the commander stands on 
the icy deck, the cold October wind singing 
in the shrouds, and his dead brother waiting 
till their lives are secured before he can re- 
ceive Christian burial,—there he stands, 
‘* moved exceedingly,”’ says the missionary, 
—but giving his orders with a calm face, 
full tone, and clear mind. ‘He put his 
trust on God,’’ says Father Gabriel, “‘ and 
God consoled him from that day ; the same 
tide brought both his vessels out of danger, 
and bore them to the spot where they were 
wanted.”” || 





+ The details of this subject may be presented by us 
in another paper. 

¢ New France, Vol. Ill. pp. 215, 299.—Lettres. Edi- 
fiantes, Vol. X. p. 280. 

§ New France, Vo). Il. p. 377. 

| Lettres Edifiantes, Vol, X. p. 300. 
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Such was the man who, upon the 31st | day, was a bone of contention between them 
of January, 1699, let go his anchor in the} till the conclusion of the old French war. 
Bay of Mobile. Having looked about him! Nor did the matter rest long with this visit 
at this spot, he went thence to seek the| from the corvette. Englishmen began to 
great river called by the savages, says Char-|creep over the mountains from Carolina, 
levoix, ** Malbouchia,’’ and by the Spa-j and, trading with the Chicachas, or Chicka- 
niards, ‘“‘la Palissade,’’ from the great|saws of our day, stirred them up to acts of 
number of trees about its mouth. Search-| enmity against the French. 
ing carefully, upon the 2nd of March, our| When D’Iberville came back from France, 
commander found and entered the Hidden | in January, 1700, and heard of these things, 
river, whose mouth had been so long and|he determined to take possession of the 
unsuccessfully sought. As soon as this | country anew, and to build a fort upon the 
was done, one of the vessels returned to banks of the Mississippi itself. So, with 
France to caity thither the news of D’ther-| due form, the vast valley of the West was 
ville’s success, while he turned his prow | again sworn in to Louis, as the whole con- 
up the Father of Waters. Slowly ascend- | tinent through to the South Sea had been 
ing the vast stream, he found himself puz-| previously sworn in by the English to the 
zled by the little resemblance which it bore |Charleses and Jameses; and, what was 
to that described by ‘T'onti and by Hennepin. | more effectual, a little fort was built, and 
So great were the discrepancies, that he | four pieces of cannon placed therein. But 
had begun to doubt if he were not upon|even this was not much to the purpose ; 
the wrong river, when an Indian chief sent| for it soon disappeared, and the marshes 
to him Tonti’s letter to La Salle, on which, | about the mouth of the Great River were 
through fourteen years, those wild men had | again, as they had ever been, and long must 
been looking with wonder and awe. As- be, uninhabited by men. 
sured by this that he had indeed reached| Resuming our sketch of French endea- 
the desired spot, and wearied probably by | vors, we have next to record the project of 
his tedious sail thus far, he returned to the | our friend D’Iberville to found a city among 
Bay of Biloxi, between the Mississippi and | the Natchez, which nation he visited in 
the Mobile waters, built a fort in that neigh- | 1700,—a city to be named, in honor of the 
borhood, and, having manned itin a suitable | Countess of Pontchartrain, Rosalie. In- 
manner, returned to France himself. deed, he did pretend to lay the corner-stone 

While he was gone, in the month of| of such a place, though it was not till 1714 
September, 1699, the lieutenant of his fort,| that the fort ores Rosalie was founded, 
M. De Bienviile, went round to explore the | where the city of Natchez is standing at this 
mouths of the Mississippi, and take sound- | day. 








ings. Engaged in this business, he had Having thus built a fort at the mouth of 


rowed up the main entrance some twenty-|the Great river, and begun a settlement 
five leagues, when, unexpe eetedly -,and to his | upon a choice spot above, D’Iberville once 
no little chagrin, 2 British corvette came in| more sought Europe, having, before he left, 
sight, a vessel carrying twelve eannon,| ordered M. Le Sueur to go up the Missis- 
slowly creeping up the swift current. M.|sippi in search of a copper mine, which 
Bienville, nothing daunted, though he had | that personage had previously got a clue to, 
but his leads and lines to do battle with,|upon a branch of the St. Peter’s river ;t 
spoke up, and said, that, if this vessel did| which order was fulfilled, and much metal 
not leave the river without delay, obtained, though at the cost of great suffer- 
force enough at hand to make her repent it.|ing. Mining was always a Jack-a-lantern 
All which had its effect; the Britons about} with the first settlers of America, and our 
ship and stood to sea again, growling as | French friends were no wiser than their 
they went, and saying, that they had dis-| neighbors. ‘The products of the soil were, 


eovered that country fifty years before, that | indeed, scarce thought valuable on a large 











they had a better right to it than the French, | seale, it being supposed that the wealth of 


and would soon make them know it. This} Louisiana consisted in its pearl-fishery, its 
was the first meeting of those rival nations | ————H—_—____—_ 
in the Mississippi valley, which, from that! + Charlevoix, Vol. IV. pp. 162,164. In Long’s Sec- 

, ond Expedition, p. 318, may be seen a detailed account 


° 3 of Le Sueur’s proceedings, taken from a manuscript 
* New France, Vol, II. p. 380, et seq. statement of them. 
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mines, and the wool.of its wild cattle.* In 
1701 the commander came again, and began 
anew establishment upon the river Maubile, 

one which superseded that at Biloxi, which 
thus far had been the chief fort in that 
southern colony. After this, things went 
on but slowly until 1708; D’Iberville died 
on one of his voyages between the mother 
country and her sickly daughter, and after 
his death little was done. In 1708, however, 
M. D’Artagnette came from France as com- 
missary of Louisiana, and, being a man of 
spirit and energy, did more for it than had 
been done before, But it still lingered ; 
and, under the impression that a private 
man of property might do more for it than 
the Government could, the King, upon the 
14th of September, 1712, granted to Crozat, 
a man of great wealth, the monopoly of 
Louisiana for fifteen years, and the abso- 
lute ownership of whatever mines he might 
eause to be opened. 

Crozat relied mainly upon two things for 
success in his speculation; the one, the dis- 
covery of mines ; the other, a lucrative trade 
with New Mexico. In regard to the first 
after many years’ labor, he was entirely 
disappointed ; and met with no better suc- 
cess in his attempt to open a trade with the 
Spaniards, although he sent to them both 
by sea and land. * 











a 


In the year 1717, was formed Law’s fa- 
mous West India Company, who sent out 


settlers in 1717 and 1718, in one of which 
vears New Orleans was laid out.t This 


company was to have had a monopoly of 
the commerce of the Mississippi for twenty- 
five years ; but, at the end of fourteen, — 
were very glad to resign to the King in their 
turn. During these years, the history of 
Louisiana is mostly a detail of quarrels with 
Spaniards, English, Choctaws, and Natchez ; 
all which we have not room to write here, 
even if we had the inclination. It may be 
found in the work of Du Pratz. who was 
an eminent man in the colony, from 1718 
to 1734, or in the pages of Charlevoix. 
Passing by the battles and conspiracies of 
these times, and of the next nineteen years, 
we leave our imperfect sketch at the middle 
of the century, as then began a new era, the 
struggle of the French and British for the 
region beyond the Alleghanies. 





* Charlevoix, Vol. III. p. 389. 
+ Charlevoix, Vol. LV. p. 196, says, 17 
says, 1718 


17; Du Pratz 
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In 1749, there were no other French set- 
tlements in the West, than those upon the 
Iilinois, already referred to ;) that;at} New 
Orleans, including its various “dependences, 
where, according to Vivier, were twelve 
hundred persons ; and some small posts 
among the Arkansas and Alibamons. 


TO A SLEEPING CHILD. 


BY T. S. ARTHUR. 


Deati’s gentle sister hath thee now, 
Enfolded in her arms, sweet child; 

Her voice hath smoothed thy merry brow, 
And hush’d thy laughter wild. 


(Dear Sleep! 
The babe that knoweth thought nor care, 
The strong man when his task is done, 
The mourner bent in prayer.) 


Thou lovest every one— 


An hour or two about the room, 
Thy busy little feet were heard; 

Thy cheek and voice—the rose-leaf’s bloom, 
And music of a bird. 


Then wearily thy head was laid, 
In seeming thought, upon a chair, 
When Sleep came by, the gentle maid, 
And found thee resting there. 


Her viewless arms she round thee twined, 
Thy dear head pillowed on her breast, 

And now, in slumber sweet resigned, 
Thy form is laid to rest. 


Emblem of trust and innocence ! 
On thee we look with moistened eyes , 
Nhile calmly from the things of sense, 
Our better feelings rise. 


A THOUGHT. 


A PicTURE, though with most exactness made, 
Is nothing but the shadow of a shade. 

For even our living bodies, though they seem 
To others more, or more in ouresteem, 

Are but the shadow of that Real Being, 
Which doth extend beyond the fleshly seeing, 
And cannot be discerned until we rise 
Immortal objects for immortal eyes. 

Portland Transcript. 
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ELIZA WILKINSON. 


For a brief notice of the liveiy and interesting 
‘Letters of Eliza Wilkinson,” written during 
the invasion of South Carolina by the British, in 
the Revolutionary War, we refer the reader to 
one of our Bupcer pages. The extract there 
promised, is here given. The date of the two 
letters which we copy, is, *Yonge’s Island, 
July, 1781.” 





AN AMERICAN LADY OF THE REVOLUTION. 


We tt, I have been to town, and seen all 
my fiiends and quarrelled with my enemies. 
J went on board the prison ship, too, and 
drank coffee with the prisoners; the dear 
fellows were in high spirits, and expecting 
to be speedily exchanged; indeed, they 
were so before I left town. I saw the last 
vessel sail, and a number of ladies with 
them of our acquaintance, who have sailed 
from their native land. ‘The day that the 


last vessel sailed, some British officers came | 


to the house where I staid. I was sitting 
very melancholy, and did not alter my posi- 
tion on their entrance. ‘They sat for some 
time; at length they broke silence with— 
‘‘You seem melancholy, Madam!” «J 
am so, Sir; I am thinking how suddely I 
am deprived of my friends, and left almost 
alone in the midst of”’ 

‘‘ Do not say enemies, Madam,”’ (inter- 
rupting me,)—*‘ there is not one in this gar- 
rison but would protect and serve you to the 
utmost of his power, as well as those whose 
absence you lament.”’ 

‘‘T have no further business in this garri- 
son, Sir; those on whose account I came 
down are now gone, and I shall very shortly 
return to the country; or you may send me 
off, too—will you?”’ 





‘¢No, no, Madam; I will enter a caveat 


againstthat; [am determined toconvert you.” 


‘¢ That you never shall, for I am deter- 


mined not to be converted by you.” 
‘¢ Why, then, you shall convert me.” 


‘*As conquerors! Sir.”’ 

He affected a laugh. ‘+ You will never 
see that, Madam.”’ 

‘*]T live in hopes, Sir, of seeing the thir- 
teen stripes hoisted, once more hois.ed, on 
the bastions of this garrison.”’ 

‘* Do not hope so; but come, give us a 
tune on the guitar.”’ 

‘**T can play nothing but rebel songs.” 

‘s Well, let us have one of them.’’ 

‘* Not to-day—I cannot play—lI will not 


|play; besides, I suppose I should be put 
into the Provost for such a heinous crime.” 


** Not for the world, Madam ; you never 
should be put there.” 

‘‘Aye, aye, so you say; but I see no re- 
spect shown;”’ and, saying this, I went 
into the chamber, and he down stairs. 

I have often wondered, since, I was not 
packed off too, for 1 was very saucy, and 
never disguised my sentiments. 

One day Kitty and I were going to take 
a walk on the Bay to get something we 
wanted. Just as we had got our hats on, 
up ran one of the billets into the dining- 
room, where we were,— 





‘+ Your servant, ladies,’’— 

‘s Your servant, Sir.’’ 

‘* Going out, ladies? ”’ 

‘‘Only to-take a little walk.” 

He immediately turned about, and ran 
down stairs, | guessed for what. 

‘Kitty, Kitty, let us hurry off, child; he 
is gone for his hat and sword as sure as you 
are alive, and means to accompany us.”’ 
| We immediately caught up our silk gowns 
to keep them from rustling, and flew down 
stairs as light as we couid, to avoid being 
heard. Out of the street door we went, 
and I believe ran near two hundred yards, 
and then walked very fast. Looking be- 
hind, we saw him at some distance, walk- 
ing at a great rate. We hurried down an- 
other street, and went in a half-run until we 
came to Bedon’s alley, and, turning that, 
we walked on leisurely to rest ourselves. 
It was near an hour after, being in a store 
in Broad street, that we saw him pass, in 


sie ; Nog 79 . . 
“‘T shall not attempt it, Sir’”’—and I| company with five or six other officers, 


turned about, and spoke to a lady by me. 
Some time after I was asked to play the 


guitar,—‘‘ I cannot play, I am very dull.” 


‘¢ How long do you intend to continue so, 


Mrs. Wilkinson ?”’ 
‘* Until my countrymen return, Sir!’’ 


with one of whom he was hooking arms. 
Kitty spied him out, and pointing to him 
and looking at me, we ran behind the door 
to hide ourselves; but he got a glimpse of 
us before we could do so, and quitting his 
companions, came immediately into the 


‘** Return as what, Madam ?—prisoners or| store, and seemed quite transported to find 


subj ects ?”’ 


jus. Foolish fellow! I could not help 
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pitying him for his good-nature, and beha- 
ving mighty civil to him. Had he been 
one of your impudent, blustering red-coats, 
who think nothing bad enough they can say 
of the rebels, 1 should have discarded him 
that moment, and driven him from my pre- 
sence; but he accosted us so smilingly, and 
with such an air of diffidence, that | could | 
not find in my heart one spark of ill-nature | i 
towards him; so I smiled too, and away we | 
walked. He offered me his hand, or arm 
rather, to lean on. 

‘¢Excuse me, Sir,’’ said I; 
port myself, if you please.” 

‘No, Madam, the pavemeuts are very 
uneven—you may get a fall; do accept my 
arm.”” 

‘¢ Pardon me, I cannot.”’ 

‘Come, you do not know what your 


‘*T will sup-| 





condescension may do—I will turn rebel!” 

‘Will you?” said I, laughing—* turn 
rebel first, and then offer your arm.”’ 

We stopped in another store, where were 
several British officers ; after asking for ar- 
ticles which I wanted. I saw a broad roll of} i 
ribbon, which appeared to be of black and 
white stripes. 

‘*Go,”’ said I to the officer that was with 
us, **and reckon the stripes of that ribin; 


see if they are thirteen!” (with an empha- | 


sis I spoke the word—and he went too!) 

‘‘ Yes, they are thirteen, upon my word 
Madam.”’ 

‘*Do hand it me.”’ 
it, and found that it was narrow black ribin, 
carefully wound round a broad white. I 
returned it to its place on the shelf, 

‘* Madam,”’ said the merchant, ‘* you can 
buy the black and white, too, and tack them 
in stripes.” 

‘‘By no means, Sir; I would not have 
them slightly tacked, but firmly united.” 
The above-mentioned officers sat on the 
counter kicking their heels ;—how they 
gaped at me when I said this! but the mer- 
chant laughed heartily. * * 

Yes, joyful indeed! Cornwallis—the 
mighty British hero—the man of might and 
his boasted army, are conquered, subdued, 
by the clorious Washington! Ten thou- 
sand blessings on the name,—may Heaven 
always crown his endeavors w ith the like 
suecess:—but that is not all the * joyful 
news!’? my dear; General Greene with 
his army are crossing Santee river, and we 
shall shortly have him here among us: and 
then how happy we shall be, surrounded by 


|for some time. 


»|** Lord help us, 
| shall we do, Mrs. Wilkinson? 
He did so; I took | 





friends, and saying and doing what we 
please without fear of punishment. Our 
red and green birds, who have been, for 
some time past, flying about the country, 
and insolently perching themselves upon 
our houses, will be all caged up in Charles- 
town :—that is the beauty of it!—Oh, how 
they will flutter about, and beat their plumes 
in mere fright!—Do you not think it a little 
| spiteful to laugh atthem? I cannot help it; 
1 must, I w ill; and I have even ventured to 
laugh at some to their faces, out of a little 
sweet revenge—I will tell you all how it 
was. Mrs. Fabian has been staying with us 
Having been from home 
longer than she expected, she proposed ta- 
king a ride to see how matters had gone on 
in her absence, and I offered my attendance ; 
so the next morning we attempted to go. 
We had gone a little beyond my brother 
Frank’s, merrily talking and laughing, and 
lo! to our great consternation we beheld Six 
dragoons galloping tow ardsus. ‘They com- 
manded us to *halt,’’ but Mrs. F. not know- 
ing what she said, commanded the servant 
to ‘“¢drive on.’ He was preparing to obey 
her, giving the horse a lash, when the ery 
of **halt’’ was repeated; and immediately 
we saw what almost deprived us of sense, 
motion, nay, life itself,—an army of red 
and green coats, both horse and foot! 
Mrs. Fabian.’’ ‘* What 
"we both 
cried at once, grasping each other’s hand, 
and never were poor creatures in a more 
mortal fright. ‘They came up; the officers 
politely bowed, and asked us where we 
were going, from whence we came?—and 
we had the same questions to answer to 
each commanding officer of the different 
companies as they passed us: which, before 
we had half done, I recovered my reason 
and sauciness at once, and gave them a look 
which said, ** You are impertinently curi- 
ous; what is it to you from whence we 
came or whither we go. The last company 
turned us back. Col. Allen, who comman+ 
ded the whole, was with them; he himself 
took our reins, and turned the chaise, po- 
litely asking our leave, and telling us we 
had best be at home at such a time. ‘¢ Sir, 
you will not have our horses taken from 
us?” 

‘‘By no means, Madam.” 

And we did so “‘sir”’ and ‘* madam ”’ each 
other. We rode along in state,—a grand 
escort !—till we came in sight of the house ; 
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when Col. Allen, a considerate, clever fel-| so we are oblied to weave.”’ 


low, though among the red-coats, ordered 
the men to halt, and would not let one of 
them approach the house till he rode up, 
helped us out of the chaise, and begged 
mother to have her poultry, and whatever 
else she valued, locked up, that they might 
be secured from the soldiery, and put a sen- 
try over the kitchen, etc. ete. He then 
went over to my brother's, where he, and 
the greater part of his men, quartered, 
about a mile from mother’s; but before he 
went, he called a Capt. Sanford, and com- 
mended us and our’s to his care and protec- 
tion; at the same time saying to us, ‘ La- 
dies, do not be under any apprehension; I 
leave you to the care of. Capt. Sanford, one 
of the best-bred men in Europe.” 

Sanford seemed inclined to worship him 
for the compliment; he made a very pro- 
found congee, and then entered the house 
to take charge of us; but first went and 
smarted himself up so fine and so trim ;— 
his head combed and powdered with ele- 
gance: he came strutting in, and took a seat 
by me, and scemed desirous of beginning a 
conversation, but at aloss for a subject. At 
last, after stroking down his ruffles and fin- 
gering his cravat or stock, he began: ‘‘'This 
is a very pleasant situation, Miss;”’ I was 
nothing but Miss for some time; ‘ Yes, 
sir; the prospect is agreeable, but the situa- 
tion I think solitary.” 
admire it much, though it seems rather se- 
questered. Do you spend all the year here, 
or some part of it in Charlestown?” 

*“‘T used to spend the sickly months, 
which are our antumns, in Charlestown, but 
this year I have resided wholly in the coun- 
try. 9 

“But why so, Miss? you ought to be 
down now, there is nothing going forward 
but concerts, assemblies, and other polite 
amusements, which ladies generally ad- 
mire.” 

<7] have had invitations to share in them, 
but have declined, as I would raiher be 
where I am, than in Charlestown just now.” 
We had a great deal of chit-chat, but were 
interrupted by a little girl of mine, who 
came to tell me that the soldiers had cut my 
homespun out of the loom, and were bund- 
ling itup. ‘Why, Capt. Sanford,” said I, 
‘““you command a gang of them. Pray 
make them deliver the cloth. Your coun- 
trymen will not let us have negro cloth from 
town, for fear the rebels should be supplied ; 
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He and ano- 
ther officer ran out. I went to the piazza, 
and ordered one of the servants to go imme- 
diately and bring the cloth in the house, and 
have it locked up. She did so, and the of- 
ficers who went in quest of it, followed: 
At the same time a hog came running across 
the yard on three legs; some of the soldiers 
were in pursuit of him; they had cut off 
the other leg. * **Capt. Sanford,”’ said I, 
“every thing here was left in your protec- 
tion.”’ ‘Then putting on a very grave look, 
I called to my boy, and ordered him to drive 
up the hogs, and carry them up stairs into 
my chamber, pigs and all; saying I would 
protectthem myself. ‘The sentry, who was 
at the house door, laughed; Capt. Sanford 
smiled, yet affected to be in a passion, and, 
drawing his sword, ran out after the soldiers. 
They had killed two or three of the hogs, 
but he threatened them if they killed an- 
other; so they became more orderly ; then 
leaving him, I went into the chamber where 
Mrs. Fabian and her daughter were, and 
there I staid for some time. He walked 
about the hall, and seemed very restless ; 
and mother going out, he inquired who I 
was, and see med very much taken with me, 
and had the assurance to beg mother’s inte- 
rest in his favor. At last he begged I 
would come out, and oblige them with my 
company ; I sent him word I was otherwise 
engaged, and could not come. 

At supper, when saying how long they 
had been about our neighborhood, some ot 
the officers expressed ‘their surprise that 
they had not been attacked by the rebels. 
‘Aye,’ said Sanford, “‘I wonder at it. 
We have been at Willtown, Pon Pon, ete., 
ete., driving off cattle arid provisions, and 
they cannot afford to prevent our doing so. 
Pray, Madam,’’ to me, ‘‘can you tell me 
what it is owing to? Whether from the 
want of courage or conduct?”’ 

‘‘From neither, Sir; but as they can take 
whole armies, they don’t think it worth 
their while to attack a detachment.” 

‘* May be,’ says one, whose name was 
Rollinson, “they have sent an express to 
Congress to know whether they must fight 
us, and are waiting for his return before they 
do so.’ 

‘¢ Very likely’ and ‘may be so”’ was 
re-echoed, and then a hearty laugh crowned 
the witty speech; Rollinson laughing louder 
than the rest at his own sagacity. A deal 
of small chat ensued, some highly ridicu- 
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lous; but I have recited enough, and shall 
only tell you, that after we were tired out 
with the several topics of conversation, they 
introduced that of the King, Queen, and 
royal family. How the King bowed to one 
of them, the Queen smiled at them while 
they were on guard somewhere near the 
royal palace; and that the royal family 
were, most of them, near-sighted, as the 
King himself was. I have repented that I 
did not say he must have been very near- 
sighted, or he could not have begun this 
war: for any one who could see at a dis- 
tance, must have seen the evils which have 
ensued. We retired to our chambers, and 
they shall have the credit they deserved for 
behaving exceedingly well the whole night. 
We heard not the least noise or riot after we 
left them, though they had a cask of rum, 
which they had brought with them. In the 
hall they kept a profound silence; and we 
enjoyed undisturbed repose. ‘They moved 
early in the morning. Sanford opened the 
staircase door, and called to me, ‘‘ God bless 
you, Mrs. Wilkinson, I wish you every 
happiness; but do not think you shall stay 
on this island jong. I intend to get an or- 
der, and will come and carry you off.”’ 
After blessing me again, away he went. 
Wishing you the blessing he wished me, 
1 bid you farewell. And so I conclude. 
























EMPIRE OF MAHOMMEDANISM. 
Coming events cast their shadows before.—Campbell. 


THERE is a species of enthusiasm dwel- 
ling in active and imaginative minds, which 
leads them into the frequent mistake of im- 
puting vast consequences to the minor events 
in a drama of which our limited vision 
can see but a little part; because they 
know, both by nature and revelation, that 
the drama must end in an inevitable and 
sublime catastrophe, to which they are 
anxiously looking forward. We see the 
road or stream interrupted by a sudden turn 
or abrupt precipice, and for a moment believe 
we have come to its end. ‘This mistake is, 
however, soon corrected, and we find that 
with a little variety in the foliage and the 
forms, what has been still continues to be. 

We would not commit this error in refer- 
ence to the late events connected with the 
Turkish Empire; but it must be admitted, 
they are not unimportant details in a series 
of movements which manifestly tend to the 
complete overthrow at no very distant peri-+ 
od, of one of the most extensive, corrupting, 
and complete delusions, under which human 
nature ever labored. ‘The signs of its com- 
ing destruction, even under the severe and 
every-day calculations of the political econo- 
hist, cannot be mistaken. They are plainly 
written in the commercial, as well as the 
moral laws of the world. It may be inter- 
esting to review, for a moment, the past and 
present aspects of Mahommedanism: 

After three centuries of contest, aided by 
power, ancient prejudices, persecutions, and 
the dark terror of superstition, mere Pagan- 
ist was found insufficient to resist the sim- 
ple rrutu of Christianity. It broke down 
and seemed incapable of defending its earth- 
en ramparts against the waves of the new 
religion. In the fourth century, Christian- 
ity was solemnly adopted at Constantinople, 
and made the prevalent religion of the many 
provinces and people which still remained 
under the dominion of the Emperors. No 
mere Pagan conquerors, however brilliant, 
zealous or successful, could probably have 
raised an enduring barrier between the 
Christian church and its further trrumphs 
over Pagan nations. 

At this period arose a delusion which uni- 
ted some of the most powerful and acknowl- 
edged truths with some of the most tempt- 
ing and false corruptions of human nature ; 

41 
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CHILDHOOD. 


Tuere is in childhood a holy ignorance, 
a beautiful credulity, a sort of sanctity that 
one cannot contemplate without something 
of the reverential feelings with which one 
should approach beings of a celestial nature. 
The impress of divinity is, as it were, fresh 
on the infant spirit—pure and unsullied by 
contact with a heartless world.— We tremble 
lest an impure breath should dim the clear- 
ness of its bright mirror, And how perpet- 
ually must those who are in the habit of 
contemplating childhood—of studying the 
characters of little children—feel and repeat 
to their own hearts, ‘‘ of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven.”’ Ay, which among the wisest 
of us, may not stoop to receive instruction 
and rebuke from the character of a little 
child.—Which of us, by comparison with 
its divine simplicity, has not reason to blush 
for the littleness, the insincerity, the wordli- 
ness, and the degeneracy of his own. 

Anon, 
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the more dangerous and delusive because 
the more agreeable, consonant, and in some 
respects reasonable to the animal desires and 
erring intellect of humanity. ‘The truth was 
embraced, and the corruption, unsuspected, 
with it. This was the rampart which, in 
the course of Providence, was raised up be- 
tween the church and the tottering king- 
doms of Paganism. 

In the sixth century, but a little more than 
a century after Christianity had been firmly 
established in the Roman Empire of the 
East, the False Prophet of Arabia arose, 
and like the natural phenomenon of a second 
or false Sun, threw a broad and magnificent, 
yet lurid light, over a large portion of the 
human race. 





gence; ardent and voluptuous, yet living in 
the sobriety of an anchorite; passionately 
fond of women, and allowed polygamy by 
law, yet living for twenty-four years the 
faithful husband of one wife; unable to read, 


yet filled with the knowledge of the glowing | 


poetry of Arabia; fond of contemplation, yet 
most energetic in action; the son and grand- 
son of the priest of idolatry, yet seeking 
God, neither in idols, nor images, nor em- 
blems, but after the solitary contemplations 
of many years, announcing him as one Eter- 
nal Spirit, omnipresent and benificent; in 
person the hansomest of his tribe; in intel- 
lect most powerful, in tongue most eloquent 
—Manomet stood forth, himself one of the 
most remarkable men whom history has ev- 
er recorded. ‘T'o Paganism, he might fairly 
be considered a reformer; but to TRUTH, 2 
corrupter, and to Christianity, emphatically 
“the False Prophet.”’ 

The Savior had said to his disciples, that 
in after times ‘false prophets would come. 
who, if possible, would deceive the very 
elect.”” But if this referred merely to the 
circumstances attendant on the destruction 
of Jerusalem it could not be so with the 
passages in the Revelation of St. John, who 
speaks of ‘the False Prophet,’”’ as one of 
the beings from whose mouth the ‘unclean 
spirits’’ came, which spirits are defined as 
“the spirits of devils, working miracles, 
which go forth unto the kings of the earth, 
and of the whole world.”” The object of 
their going was to gather them to the last 
great battle on earth, prior to the destruction 
of the great enemies of Christianity, and its 
complete prevalence throughout the world. 
‘The False Prophet”? was one of these great 
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Born of a high family, yet) 
poor; uneducated, yet of the highest intelli- | 
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enemies. ‘lhe illusion to the empire of 
Mahommedanism seems to be made very 
direct by the Sixth Angel’s pouring ‘his 
vial on the great river Euphrates,’’ after 
which ‘the unclean spirits’? went forth. 
‘The Euphrates, it is well known, is the very 
centre of the Mahommedan power. ‘To the 
north, at its head, lay Turkey; at the east, 
Persia; atthe west, Arabia, Syriaand Egypt. 
This is the land of Mahommedanism,— 
where its delusions held undisputed empire, 
ane whence, if Mahomet be supposed the 

‘*False Prophet,”’ its ‘unclean spirit” would 
go forth. It did go; and it literally gather- 
ed “the kings of the earth’’ to the battle. 

Mahomet, armed with the high qualifica- 
tions of the poet, orator, statesman and war- 
rior; pleasant in person, sober in life, and 
announcing, with much falsehood, vast 
truths, went forth to a rapid conquest over 
the feeble nations who possessed none of the 
fiery energy and glowing eloquence of the 
| Arabian Reformer. 

He first proselytes his own family; he 
appoints the vizier of his empire when he 
had yet only twenty followers: he assails 
idolatry in its own temple; he stands a siege 
in his own house; doomed to death, he flies 
from Mecca to Medina, and commences his 
military kingdom. ‘The Arabs went over 
to his banner, Mecca surrendered, and Ara- 
bia became his. If the rapid conquests of 
Mahomet himself were surprising, those of 
his successors were not less so. His two 
successors, Abubeker and Omar, in twelve 
years, attached Persia and the Roman Em- 
pire of the East. In this time they subju- 
gated, Syria, Persia, Egypt; they reduced 
thirty-six thousand cities, towns, and castles ; 
destroy ed four thousand temples, and built 
fourteen hundred mosques, dedicated to Ma- 
hommed. 

They conquered all of known Africa; as 
Moors they decended upon Spain, and es- 
tablished the magnificent court of Cardova. 
‘« The victorious standard of the crescent was 
raised on the cold mountains of T'artary, and 
the burning sands of Ethiopia.’” On Mount 
Lebanon, and by the waters of Babylon; 
under the pyramids of Egypt, and to Mo- 
zambique and Madagascar, the standard- 
sheet of Mahommed was unfurled. 

Under the auspices of the Abassides, and 
in Bagdad on the Tigris, they were destined 
to sustain the cause of civilization. While 
Europe had not emerged from the shades of 
harbarism, the court of the Arabian princes 
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was glowing with the glory of art and re- 
finement, eloquence, poetry and science. 

Mahomet had taught a weak and effemin- 
ate people the great arts of thinking and 
acting. ‘The effect was like fire to their 
intellects. ‘They studied medicine; they 
communicated, if they did not originate al- 
gebra; they cultivated a taste for song and 
romance. Much of this stream of literary 
taste and cultivated refinement flowed out 
upon Europe and stimulated, if it did not 
create, the revival of learning. 

Such, in a short space of time, was the 
progress and the vast results of Mahomme- 
danism. Of this empire, the Turkish do- 
minion was but a part. ‘The ‘lurks were 
originally a Tartar tribe, which first appear- 
ed in history as independent, under their 
chief Othman, who assumed the title of Sud- 
tan. ‘They commenced their career from 
the Euphrates towards the Danube. ‘They 
took possession of Syria, Egypt, Servia, 
Greece, Cyprus, Rhodes, and finally, in 
1453, Mahomet the third took Constantino- 
ple, and established the Sultinate on the 
throne of Justinian. Henceforward the 
Turk ‘‘encamped in Europe.” ‘They at- 
tacked Venice; they besiege Vienna: but 
when, in 1683, the seige of Vienna was 
raised by Sobieski of Poland, the power of 
the crescent waned, and its conquests ceased. 
Ever after, it maintained doubtful conflicts 
with Austria and Russia. Its great province 
Egypt was overrun by Napoleon, and Con- 
stantinople itself spared only because he 
looked to other objects. 

In a recent day, it has been saved from 
destruction by the Russians, only by tribute 
and compromise. Greece was wrested from 
it to make a province of the Allied powers. 
Its great vassal, Egypt, defied its authority ; 
and, finally, its army has been destroyed by 
that vassal, on the banks of the Euphrates, 
in the very centre of the Mahommedan do- 
main. Constantinople stands only through 
fear of France and England;—in one word, 
the ‘Turkish Empire has cased to exist as a 
power, or a dominion. Any present forma- 
tion of its government must be regarded as 
a mere patching up, for purposes of tempo- 
rary compromise. Weak, divided, effemin- 
ate, and corrupt, the Turkish realm is now 
a mere carcass for the eagles to prey upon. 
And they are already gathered for their prey. 
Russia, with her vast Tartar population, and 
her ambitious monarchs, has long looked 
with eager eyes upon the decaying Empire 


of Mahomet. ‘The northern legions have 
already approached Constantinople, and 
were stopped by fear of the fleets of Eng- 
land, and the armies of France. The latter 
powers must, to check the advancing force 
of Russia, either take possession of the 
‘Turkish capital, or place it, by common con- 
sent, in the hands of a third party, who 
should hold it, like the weak King of Greece, 
for their benefit. Should the throne of the 
Ottomans’ be given, by compromise, to the 
Pacha of Egypt, it would seem to unite the 
Turkish empire, but in reality, would nei- 
ther change its position or its weakness. 
The pr inciple by which it rose, is dead; and 
it stands paralized and tottering, ready. to 
yield up its life to the active attacks of Chris- 
tianity. ‘The day is assuredly not very dis- 
tant, when, from political causes, if from no 
other, the banner of Christianity will wave, 
as in days of old, over the towers and tem- 
ples of Byzantium, Damascus, and Jerusa- 
lem. Let us recur, for one moment, to the 
principles upon which Mahommedanism 
rose, in its rapid career, and the means by 
which it is now as rapidly falling. 

The change which Mahomet effected in 
the government of nations, was not greater 
than that which he affected in the minds of 
the people. From sloth and weakness, he 
aroused them to the one grand idea of gain- 
ing the joys of Paradise by the conquest of 
earth ; 3; and defying the dangers of death, 
by the assurance of an unalterable decree 
of Fate, which human action could not 
change. 

To such a creed was added the spoils of 
victory; for while Mahomet and Omar 
sought nothing for themselves, they stinted 
no one in the plunder of the enemy, or the 
pensions of Government; while to all there 
was added the prophecy of complete suc- 
cess, and the claim to direct, by the author- 
ity of inspiration, the prayers of the people. 
Musselmen, then, were moved by one pas- 
sion and one thought, the triumph of Istam- 
ism. ‘* The sword,’’ said Mahomet, ‘is 
the key of heaven and hell; a drop of blood 
shed in the cause of God—a night passed 
under arms in his behalf, will be of more 
avail hereafter, to the faithful, than two 
months of fasting and of prayer. ‘To whom- 
soever falls in battle, his sins shall be forgiv- 
en: at the day of judgment, his wounds will 
shine with the splendor of vermillion; they 
will emit the fragrance of musk and of am- 
'hergres; and the wings of angels and of cher- 
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ubims shall be the substitutes for the limbs 
he may have lost.”” Such was the spirit 
which Mahomet poured into his people, and 
with undoubting faith they marched on to 
secure both the spoils of earth and the joys 
of heaven. 

To the energy of faith, was joined the 
fortitude of Fatalism. ‘These principles 
kindled the zeal and nerved the power of 
the Mahommedan; till his faith in after ages 
was cooled by defeat, and his fatalism had, 
hy its own acts, cut him off from the means 
of improvement. 

In the very principles of Mahommedan 
success, were contained the seeds of ulti- 
mate destruction. 

The principle of conquest by arms, car- 
ries with it, necessarily, that of despotism 
and slavery. Accordingly, the Government 
of ‘Turkey has presented nothing but unmit- 
igated despotism on one hand, and the pre- 
valence of domestic slavery on the other. 
These things of themselves, ennervate the 
people, corrupt the Government, and des- 
troys all the elastic energy of the free 
mind. 

But the Mahommedan asserted another 
principle, which, persisted in, must ulti- 
mately destroy any domimion. 

‘¢'There is but one law, and that law for- 
bids all communication with infidels.’’ This 
principle isolated them from all the im- 
provements made in the civilization of man- 
kind, while they themselves being the mere 
creatures in their faith of Destiny, would of 
course make none. History has recorded 
the effects of this. While the Turk stood 
upon the level with the rest of Europe, in 
arts and arms, his faith enabled him to con- 
quer, but when he fell behind others in the 
art and discipline of war, he ceased to pro- 
gress, and rapidly fell into decay. 

The Reformation effected these improve- 
ments fer the Christian; but left the Turk 
on the level of the dark ages. ‘The Destiny 
of the Janizary had to yield to the science 
of tactics, and the power of artillery. Un- 
der the walls of Vienna, Sobieski turned 
back the ranks of the Musselman; and the 
crescent continued to wane before the skill 
of Eugine. Since then, Turkey has contin- 
ued an independent nation rather by permis- 
sion than by power. 

If we look for a moment at the map of 
the world, we find the dominions of the 
Turk lying in the very center of ancient 
civilization, and occupying in every point of 





view, the most important position which any 
government could hold. 


It commands the 
Euphrates, a great highway, the possession 


of which by England, would save two thirds, 
or ten thousand miles of the voyage to In- 
dia, and would bring India, and the Indian 


ocean in contact with England, her arts and 
her institutions. It commands the junction 


of the Mediterranean and the Black sea. 


It dwells upon the Holy Land, where is Je- 
rusalem, and Mount Lebanon, and the tombs 
of the prophets. It occupies all the seats 
of ancient glory, where commerce, and art, 
and power once put forth their splendor; 
now known only by the most melancholy 
of ruins. Over this most important, once 
lovely, and still interesting land, the Turk 
has reigned, at times, in brilliant display, 
but always in solitary isolation; a rampart 
between the Christian and the Pagan. 

That rampart is, plainly, about to be re- 
moved. ‘The tottering wall cannot support 
itself. Commerce undermines it: power 
assails it: ambition has determined on its 
destruction; and the signs of the times indi- 
cate that a new canflict is, at no distant pe- 
riod, to arise on the plains of the ancient 
world, and in the heart of the olden empires. 
‘Fhe False Prophet’? will soon cease to 
hold his flaming sword between Christianity 
and Paganism. ‘I‘rurH must again come in 
direct conflict with FALspHOOD; and may it 
not be, that from America westward, and 
from Europe eastward, the streams of the 
new civilization will meet in the early gar- 
den of the world, to water, to reclaim, and 
restore it to more than its original beauty’ 


——>——_—— 


WOMAN’S VOICE. 


How consoling to the mind oppressed by 
heavy sorrow is the voice of an amiable 
woman! Like sacred music, it imparts to 
the soul a feeling of celestial serenity, and 
as a gentle zephyr, refreshes the wearied 
senses with its soft and mellifluous tones. 
Riches may avail much in the hour of afflie- 
tion; the friendship of man may alleviate 
for a time the bitterness of wo; but the an- 
gel voice of woman is capable of producing 
a lasting effect on the heart, and communi- 
cates a sensation of delicious composure 
which the mind had never before experi- 
enced, even in the moments of its highest 


| felicity. 
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THE-~ MORAVIANS. 


One of the last numbers of the Basle ‘‘ Mis- 
sions—Magazine,”’ which the late Dr. Blum- 
hardt edited, contains in the biography of 
the eminent servant of God, David Zeisber- 
ger, a succinet account of the earliest missi- 
onary labors in the territory now compos- 
ing the State of Ohio. Few, probably, at 
this time bear in mind how the Christian mis- 
sionary from a venerable Episcopal church, 
(the United Brethren’s, or Moravian,) con- 


secrated this land to the service of Christ a! 


good while before the settlers from New 
England came to take possession of it for 
purposes of temporal gain or convenience. 

The first Christian missionary that at- 
tempted a settlement in Ohio appears to 
have built a hut on the river Muskingum in 
the year 1762, and to have come to settle 
on the same spot in the year following. 
His name was Post, and he was a member 
of the Moravian church. We find no ac- 
count, among the materials at hand, of the 
result of his mission; only there appears 
an earnest desire among the Indian chiefs 
on that river, for missionaries to settle with 
them, which manifested itself by repeated 
messages to invite into their midst the missi- 
onary Zeisberger, then engaged in his self- 
denying labors on the Beaver. In 1772, 
Zeisberger set out with five families of con- 
verted natives, and took possession of a tract 
of land for a Christian settlement to which 
ne gave the name of Schonbrunn (Fair- 
spring.) Considerable accessions from the 
Moravian missionary settlements farther east 
soon required an additional settlement, which 
was formed on the river Muskingum like- 
wise, and called Gnadenhutten (tabernacles 
of grace.) In the year 1776 it became 
practicable to establish a third, which was 
called Lichtenau (meadow of light.) Civili- 
zation, upon the exemplary plan of missio- 
nary labors pursued by the Moravian church, 
followed close upon the diffusion of Chris- 
tian light ; and thus, more than sixty years 
ago, there were in the territory comprised 
by this State three Christian communities, 
exhibiting, to the astonishment and delight 
of the heathen, the blessings flowing from 
the Saviour’s rule over the souls and bodies 
of men. 

The contest between Great Britain and 
her Colonies, unfortunately, put a stop to 
the course of prosperity which had so far 
attended the Christian missionary’s labors. 
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The people under his influence determined 
upon observing strict neutrality in the war 
which had broken out; but with this inten- 
tion those tribes were ill satisfied who were 
eager to seize the opportunity for bloodshed. 
The Christian Indians were constantly inter- 
fered with, and had for some time to con- 
centrate themselves, for greater security, at 
Lichtenau, till their prospects for the undis- 
turbed prosecution of their peaceful course 
seemed to brighten up, and they could re- 
turn to the other stations, to which a new 
one even, by the name of Salem, was added 
in the midst of those troublous times. But 
in the year 1787 a hostile force of Indians, 
accompanied by an emissary from the Brit- 
ish Governor at Detroit, invaded the settle- 
ments, brought the missionaries together, 
with very cruel treatment, as prisoners to 
the camp, and did not release them till a 
promise was given that both missionaries 
and their converts would remove from their 
settlements, which the enemy had by this 
time set on fire, to the wilderness on the 
Sandusky river. Four weeks’ journey un- 
der great sufferings brought them to the 
place assigned for their new settlement ; 
and in the cold weather of October they had 
to begin clearing away the forest, in order 
to procure shelter. ‘The missionaries had 
to proceed to Detroit for trial; but instead 
of accusations against them, it was found 
that their bitterest enemies had to testify to 
the blamelessness of their walk, and they 
were discharged with the most honorable 
testimony to the usefulness of their labors, 
and with demonstrations of sympathy and 
good will on the part of the white inhabi- 
tants of Detroit. 

The urgent want of food for the large num- 
ber of persons who had been forcibly re- 
moved from the Muskingum to the Sandus- 
ky, obliged a numerous party of them to re- 
turn to their former settlements in order to 
fetch from thence some of the store of corn 
which they had been obliged to leave behind. 
While engaged in this urgent service, an 
armed foree of white settlers. from the south- 
ern bank of the Ohio, came upon them, and 
with the most deliberate cruelty massacred 
ninety of these defenceless wanderers. A 
hammer was the instrument with which 
these white savages broke the skulls of the 
Christian Indians, who made no attempt at 
defence, after having allowed them a short 
time to prepare for death by prayer and«mu- 
tually asking pardon of each other for any 
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offences of which they might have been 
guilty. A few only escaped from the field 
of blood to bring the sad news to their breth- 
ren on the Sandusky river. 

Their residence on that river was not to 
be a permanent one; the chief on whose ter- 
ritory they had been staying, ordered their 
removal, and they formed a settlement on 
the banks of the St. Clairin Michigan. But 
here also they met with opposition ; aad 
when they learned that the American Gov- 
ernment, in forming a treaty with the Indian 
tribes, had recognized the former Chiristian 
settlement on the Muskingum as the prop- 
erty of the mission, they readily made up 
their minds to move back to the scene of 
their former success and happiness. ‘They 
set out in 1785: but when they landed on 
the south borders of Lake Erie, they learned 
that the country was in too unsettled a state 
to render it advisable for them to prosecute 
without delay, their journey southwards. 
After some stay on the rivers Cuyahoga and 
Huron, they removed to the opposite border 
of Lake Erie, and formed on the British 
Territory the settlement of Fairfield. 
they remained to the year 1798, when the 
prospects for the peaceful possession of their 
former habitations on the Muskingum liad | 
so far improved that they felt encouraged | 
to remove to them, as the spot to which 
their affections had not ceased to cling du- 
ring all their wanderings. ‘The three stations 
of Schonbrun, Gnadenhutten, and Salem 
seem to have been settled again, and to 
them a fourth was added, to which Zeisber- 
ger himself removed, calling it Goshen. 

This missionary had reached the advanced 
age of seventy-seven, when he returned with 
his flock to the banks of the Muskingum. 
Amidst the unparalleled hardships which 
he endured, his iron constitution remained 
unbroken, and his mental faculties unim- 
paired. He spoke a variety of the Indian 
dialects with fluency, and had early been 
adopted into the family of a Delaware chief, 
which added to the many bonds of love by 
which the Indians felt united with him. 
The glistening of the old man’s eye, while 
he talked with the sons of the forest on the 
various scenes of his eventful life, in which 
he shared dangers and privations with them 
and their fathers, made him almost the idol 
of their affections, while the sound judg- 
ment which always characterized his coun- 
sel and the unblemished probity of his char- 
acter, insured to him irresistable influence. 





| 
Here | 





As far as the year 1807, he enjoyed his 
eye-sight so well as to write letters, the last 
of which seems to have been one of thank- 
ful acknowledgment for favors received, to 
the late Mr. Latrobe, Seeretary of the Lon- 
don Association in aid of the Moravian mis- 
sions. Some time before his death, he be- 
came blind. In the October of 1808 he felt 
his days were drawing to a close; his be- 
loved converts gathered round his dying- 
bed, singing hymns which he himself pro- 
bably had composed in their native language ; 
and amidst their sweet psalmody his spirit 
was released to hear more harmonious 
sounds above. 

The late Dr. Blumhardt, in closing his 
account of Zeisberger’s life, addresses an af- 
fecting wish to any of his pupils from the 
Basle Seminary, now laboring in Western 
America, that they would not, without emo- 
tions suitable to the consecrated spot, pass 
over the sod which covers the earthly re- 
mains of this sainted herald of salvation. 
We fear it will be difficult to fix upon the 
precise spot where the missionary settle- 
ments stood; but there are materials at 
Gambier from which some information may 
be drawn, and we cannot but wish the lo- 
ealities may be as nearly as possible ascer- 
tained before the rapidly progressing settle- 
ment of the Muskingum country, with its at- 
tendant changes, shall obliterate all recollec- 
tion. Persons at Zanesville and at Marietta, 
where some venerable men are yet living, 
whose labors in the early settlement of the 
State must have brought them into contact 
with the Moravian missionaries, would ren- 
der a gratifying service, to some friends of 
missionary reminiscences, by collecting in- 
formation connected with those settlements, 
and giving them publicity—Gambier Ob- 
server. 








—<>—-- - 


Memory.—lIt is strange—perhaps the 
strangest of all the mind’s intricacies—the 
sudden, the instantaneous manner in which 
memory, by asingle signal, casts wide the 
doors of one of those dark storehouses in 
which long-passed events have been shut up 
for years. ‘That signal, be italook, a tone, 
an odor, a single sentence, is the cabalistic 
word of the Arabian tale, at the potent magic 
of which the door of the cave of the robber, 
Forgetfulness, is cast suddenly wide, and all 
the treasures that he had conecaled displayed. 

James, 
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THE DEATH OF DA VINCI. 


THE morning sun was breaking bright 
over the woods “of Fontainbleau ; the dew- 
drops were glittering on the pend: unt bran- 
ches, as if each trembling bough were jew- 
eled like the tiara of a monarch ; ; and the 
matin-song of the little birds was sounding 
merrily in the greenwood ; but brighter far, 
shone the eyes of the fair maidens of France, 
and sweeter sang the minstrels who were 
assembled in the glades of the forest. Fran- 
cis, the ‘King of Gentlemen,’ was holding 
high festival at ontainbleau, with the noblest 
and brightest of his court. 

Certes, it was a noble anda stirring sight 
to view the gallant array of warriors and 
princes, of spearmen and arbalisters, with 
their banners and their pennons, waving and 
flashing their many-colored hues to the full 
blaze of the morning. All, of every de- 
gree, from the proud noble in his furred 
gown and golden chain, to the shouting 
peasant with his thrump cap and leathern 
jerkin, were thronging round their sovereign. 
Here rode the portly citizen on his slow- 
pacing steed—there ambled the court maiden 
on her playful jennet, jingling the Milan 
belis of her hooded merlin in the ear of the 
citizen’s horse, to the no small discomfiture 
of his rider. Here stood the veteran cava- 
lier, stiff and straight as the old elm against 
which he leant, casting a wrathful glance on 
the wayward earacoling of the lady’s pal- 
frey— and there the bashful e ountry ‘damsel, 
half smiling, half pouting, 


bian, is whispering the newest romaunt of 
the troubadours in her ear. The beautiful, 
the brave, were gathring round their king. 
Beneath a splendid canopy, erected in the 
court of the palace, stood Francis, his bright 
joyous eye glancing with pleasure on the 


gay scene around him—-not so much distin- 


suished by the richness of his habit, as by 


the beauty of his person and graceful deport. | 
ment, which so justly gained him the title | 
He was sur- 
rounded by those whose names rank high 
in the annals of chivalry—Bonnivet, Fleurs, 
Bolange ; and there stood Bayard, the good 


of Le Roi des Gentilhiomees. 


knight, * Sans peur et sans reproche.’ 


But there is a sudden silence amongst the 
multitude—the shouts of the peasants and 
the clangor of the trumpets are hushed— 


at the plume di} 
gallant, ole bending hom his pawing Ara-| 





palfry from the side of his blushing compan- 
ion. And for what? 'To gaze on an aged 
man, whose feeble form is hardly supported 
in his saddle by the men-at-arms, who are 
leading his sure-paced mule through the 
throng. He descends, and his trembling 
steps are guided to where the youthful mon- 
arch is standing, encircled by chivalry and 
beauty. He bends his knee and bows his 
gray hairs before the throne ; itis but for 
an instant; the hand of Francis has raised 
him from his suppliant posture, and he stands 
on the right hand of the king. ‘There is no 
coronet upon his brow, the silver locks 
which wave around his temples are its only 
covering ; there are neither chains nor jewels 
on his breast—the flowing beard, white as 
the driven snow, which descends over his 
dark robe are its only ornament; yet every 
eye is turned upon him, peer and peasant 
are pressing forward to look upon that aged 
form—the name of Da Vinci is whispered 
among the courtiers—it is carried from 
mouth to mouth; the ery rises louder and 
louder, and the shout of ** Live Francis ! the 
patron of learning,” is joined with ** Honor 
to Da Vinci, le sage chevalier! Honor to 
the noble Italian! may his stay be long at 
the court he has at length visited |? It was 
indeed Da Vinci, the venerable Leonardo, 
who had left his ungrateful country, to visit 
the court of one who never failed to respect 
wisdom and virtuae—Da Vinci, the man who 
united the most wonderful talents with a 
pure and guileless héart—the accomplished 
gentleman, the skillful knight, the mathema- 
| tician, the poet, the artificer, the musician, 
and the painter. Such was the man who 
| stood, like one of the patriarchs of old, stern 
| and simple in his attire, amid the gay and 
glittering throng. * * * 

The scene is changed ; it is no longer the 
busy splendid assemblage of warriors and 
courtiers without the walls of Fontainbleau 





—it is the solemn stillness of the chamber 
of death! The dark fretted roof of one of 
the chambers of the palace spreads its carved 
work above, in lieu of the clear and cloud- 
less canopy of heaven ; and the faint glim- 
mer of a single lamp falls on two figures, 
the sole inmates of the apartment. The 
one is Da Vinci; he is dying, but still glo- 
rious even in death, like the last bright flash 
of an expiring flame before it sinks im the 
socket. Leonardo has raised himself in his 


the laughing maiden has stilled the bells of | bed—his face is pale, but his eye is still 


her faleon, andthe gallant has turned his! bright, his countenance still calm and serene! 
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There is aslight quiver on his lips, as if he 
would have spoken—it passes away, and 
his head drooping gently on_his bosom, he 
sinks back in the arms of the person who 
kneels beside the couch. It is the monarch 
of France who supports the dying man, on 
whose bosom Da Vinci has breathed his 
last sigh. 

Thus died the learned, the good Da Vinci, 
the wonder of his age-—-of whom it might 
be justly s said—** Take him for all in all, 
we ne’er shall look upon his like again.”’ 


— 


LORD VERISOPHT. 


AN EXTRACT FROM NICHOLAS NICKELBY. 


« . * 


Tuey dined together sump- 
tuously. The wine flowed freely, as in- 
deed it had done all day. Sir Mulberry 
drank to recompense himself for his recent 
abstinence, the young lord to drown his 
indignation, and the remainder of the party 
because the wine was of the best and they 
had nothing to pay. It was nearly mid- 
night when they rushed out, wild, burning 
with wine, their blood boiling, and their 
brains on fire, to the gaming- -table. 

Here they encountered another party, 
mad like themselves. ‘The excitement of 
play, hot rooms, and glaring lights, was not 
calculated to allay the fever of the time. 
In that giddy whirl of noise and confusion 
the men were delirious. Who thought of 
money, ruin, or the morrow, in the savage 
intoxication of the moment? More wine 
was called for, glass after glass was drained, 
their parched and scalding mouths were 
eracked with thirst. Down poured the 
wine like oil on blazing fire. And still the 
riot went on—the debauchery gained its 
height—glasses were dashed on the floor 
by hands that could not carry them to lips ; 
oaths were shouted out by lips which could 
searcely form the words to vent them in; 
drunken losers cursed and roared; some 
mounted on the tables, waving bottles above 
their heads, and bidding defiance to the 
rest; some danced, some sung, some tore 
the cards and raved. ‘Tumult and frenzy 
reigned supreme ; when a noise arose that 
drowned all others, and two men, seizing 
each other by the throat, struggled into the 
middle of the room. 

A dozen voices, until now unheard, called 
aloud to part them. ‘Those who had kept 
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themselves cool to win, and who earned 
their living in such scenes, threw them- 
selves upon the combatants, and, forcing 
them asunder, dragged them some space 
apart. 

‘** Let me go!”’ cried Sir Mulberry, in a 
thick hoarse voice; *‘he struck me! Do 
you hear? Isay,he struck me. Havela 
friend here?’ Who is this? Westwood. 
Do you hear me say he struck me?” 

‘1 hear, I hear,’’ replied one of those 


who held him. ‘*Come away for to- 
night.” 


“T will 
fiercely. 
blow.”’ 

‘*'To-morrow will be ample time,” 
the friend. 

‘Tt will not be ample time!” cried Sir 
Mulberry, gnashing his teeth. **'To-night 
—at once—here!’’ His passion was so 
great that he could not articulate, but stood 
clenching his fist, tearing his hair, and 
stamping upon the ground. 

‘* What is this, my lord?”’ said one of 
those who surrounded him. ‘ Have blows 
passed ? ”’ 

‘** One blow has,”’ was the panting reply. 
‘*T struck him—I proclaim it to all here. 
I struck him, and he well knows why. I 
say with him, let this quarrel be adjusted 
now. Captain Adams,” said the young 
lord, looking hurriedly about him, and ad- 
dressing one of those who had interposed, 
‘slet me speak with you, I beg.” 

The person addressed stepped forward, 
and, taking the young man’s arm, they re- 
tired together, followed shortly afterwards 
by Sir Mulberry and his friend. 

It was a profligate haunt of the worst re- 
pute, and not a place in which such an 
affair was likely to awaken any sympathy 
for either party, or to eall forth any further 
remonstrance or interposition. Elsewhere 
its further progress would have been instant- 
ly prevented, and time allowed for sober 
and cool reflection; but not there. Distur- 
bed in their orgies, the party broke up; some 
reeled away with looks of tipsy gravity, 
others withdrew, noisily discussing what 
had just occurred ; the gentlemen of honor, 
who lived upon their winnings, remarked to 
each other as they went out, that Hawk was 
a good shot ; and those who had been most 
noisy fell fast asleep upon the sofas, and 
thought no more about it. 

Meanwhile, the two seconds, 
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may be called now, after along conference, 

each with his principal, met together in an- | 
other room. Both utterly heartless, both | 
men upon town, both thoroughly initiated | 
in its worst vices, both deeply in debt, both 
fallen from some higher estate, both addic- 
ted to every depravity for which society | 
can find some genteel name, and plead its 
most depraving conventionalities as an ex- 
cuse, they were naturally gentlemen of 
most unblemished honor themselves, and 
of great nicety concerning the honor of| 
other people. 

These two gentlemen were unusually | 
cheerful just now, for the affair was pretty | 
certain to make some noise, and could 
searcely fail to enhance their reputations | ¢ 
considerably. 

‘This is an awkward affair, Adams,”’ 
said Mr. Westwood, drawing himself up. 

‘* Very,”’ returned the Captain ; a blow 
has been struck, and there is but one course, 
of course.”’ 

‘‘No apology, 
Westwood. 

** Not a syllable, sir, from my man, if 
we talk till doomsday,’ > returned the Cap- 
tain. ‘The original cause of dispute, | 
understand, was some girl or other, to 
whom your principal applied certain terms, 
which Lord Frederick, defending the girl, 
repelled. But this led to a long recrimina- 
tion upon a great many sore subjects, 
charges, and counter-charges. Sir Mulber- 
ry was sarcastic; Lord Frederick was ex- 
cited, and struck him in the heat of provo- 
cation, and under circumstances of great 
aggravation. ‘That blow, unless there is 
a full retraction on the part of Sir Mulber- 
ry, Lord Frederick is ready to justify.” 

‘‘ There is no more to be said,”’ returned 
the other, ** but to settle the hour and the 
place of meeting. It’s a responsibility ; 
but there is a strong feeling to have it over: 
do you object to say at sunrise ?”’ 

‘‘Sharp work,”’ replied the Captain, re- 
ferring to his watch; ‘however, as this 
seems to have been a long time brooding, 
and negotiation is only a waste of words— 
no.” 

‘¢ Something may possibly be said out of 
doors after what passed in the other room, 
which renders it desirable that we should 
be off without delay, and quite clear of|\ 
town,”’ said Mr. Westwood. ‘ What do 
you say to one of the meadows opposite 
Twickenham, by the river side? ”’ 





I suppose?’ said Mr. 
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jog coolly down. 


The Captain saw no objection. 

‘‘Shall we join company in the avenue 
of trees which leads from Petersham to 
Hiam House, and settle the exact spot when 
we arrive there ?’’ said Mr. Westwood. 

To this the Captain also assented. After 
a few other preliminaries, equally brief, 
and having settled the road, each party 
should take to avoid suspicion, they sepa- 
rated. 

‘‘ We shall just have comfortable time, 
my lord,” said the Captain, when he had 
communicated the arrangements, ‘** to call 
at my rooms for a case of pistols, and then 
If you will allow me 
to dismiss your servant, we "ll take my 

cab, for your’s perhaps might be recog- 
nized.”’ 

What a contrast, when they reached the 


| street, to the scene they had just left! It 


was already daybreak. 


For the flaring 


| yellow licht within, was substituted the 


elear, bright, glorious morning; for a hot, 
close atmosphere, tainted with the smell of 
expiring lamps, and reeking with the steams 
of riot and dissipation, the free, fresh, 
wholesome air. But to the fevered head 
on which that cool air blew, it seemed to 
come laden with remorse for time misspent, 
and countless opportunities neglected. With 
throbbing veins and burning skin, eyes wild 
and heavy, thoughts hurried and disorder- 
ed, he felt as though the light were a 
reproach, and shrunk inv oluntarily from 
the day as if he were some foul and hideous 
thing. 

‘¢ Shivering ? 
are cold.”’ 

‘¢ Rather.” 

‘It does strike cool, coming out of those 
hot rooms. Wrap that cloak about you. 
So, so; now we ’re off.’’ 

They rattled through the quiet streets, 
made their call at the Captain’s lodgings, 
cleared the town, and emerged upon the 
open road without hindrance or molesta- 
tion. 

Fields, trees, gardens, hedges, every 
thing looked very beautiful ; the young man 
scarcely seemed to have noticed them bes 
fore, though he had passed the same’ ob- 
jects a thousand times. ‘There was a peace 
and serenity upon them all, strangely at 

variance with the bewilderment and confu- 
sion of his own half-sobered thoughts, and 
vet impressive and welcome. He had no 
fear upon his mind, but as he looked about 
12 
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him he had less anger; and though all old 
delusions relative to his worthless late com- 
panion were now cleared away, he rather 
wished he had never known him than 
thought of its having come to this. 

The past night, the d: iy before, and many 
other days and nights beside, all mingled them- 
selves up in one unintelligible and senseless 
whirl ; he could not separate the transactions 
of one time from those ofanother. Last night 
seemed a week ago, and months ago were 
as lastnight. Now the noise of the wheels 
resolved itself into some wild tune in which 
he could recognize scraps of airs he knew, 
and now there was nothing in his ears but 
a stunning and bew ildering sound like 
rushing w ater. But his companion rallied 
him on being so silent, and they talked and 
laughed boisterously. When they stopped 
he was a little surprised to find himself in 
the act of smoking, but, on reflection, he 


‘remembered when and where he had taken 


the cigar. 
They stopped at the avenue gate and 
alighted, leaving the carriage to the care of 


. the servant, who was a smart fellow, and 


nearly as well accustomed to such proceed- 
ings as his master. Sir Mulberry and his 
friend were already there, and all four walk- 
ed in profound silence up the aisle of state- 
ly elm trees, which, meeting far above 
their heads, formed a long green perspective 
of gothic arches, terminating like some old 
ruin in the open ‘sky. 

After a pause, and a brief conference 
between the seconds, they at length turned 
to the right, and, taking a track across a 
little meadow, passed Ham House and came 

into some fields beyond. In one of these 
they stopped. ‘The ground was measured, 
some usual forms gone through, the two 
principals were placed front to front at the 
distance agreed upon, and Sir Mulberry 
turned his face towards his young adversa- 
ry for the first time. He was very pale— 
his eyes were blood-shot, his dress disor- 
dered, and his hair dishevelled—all, most 
probably, the consequences of the previous 
day and night. For the face, it expressed 
nothing but violent and evil passions. He 
shaded his eyes with his hand, gazed at his 
opponent steadfastly for a few moments, 
and then, taking the weapon which was 
tendered to him, bent his eyes upon that, 


and looked up no more until the word w as | 


given, when he instantly fired. 
¢ 
fhe two shots were fired as nearly as: 
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possible at the same instant. In that in- 
stant, the young lord turned his head sharp- 
ly round, fixed upon his adversary a ghastly 
stare, and, without a groan or stagger, fell 
down dead. 

‘*He’s gone,’’ cried Westwood, who, 
with the other second, had run up to the 
body, and fallen on one knee beside it. 

‘¢ His blood be on his own head,”’ said 
Sir Mulberry. ‘He brought this upon 
himself, and forced it upon me.”’ 

‘¢Captain Adams,”’ cried Westwood has- 
tily, ** 1 call you to witness that this was 
fairly done. Hawk, we have not a moment 
to lose. We must leave this place imme- 
diately: push for Brighton, and cross to 
France with all speed. ‘This has been a 
bad business, and may be worse if we de- 
lay amoment. Adams, consult your own 
safety, and do n’t remain here ; the living 
before the dead—good bye.” 

With these words, he seized Sir Mul- 
berry by the arm, and hurried him away. 

Captain Adams, only pausing to convince 
himself beyond all question of the fatal 
result, sped off in the same direction, to 
concert measures with his servant for re- 
moving the body, and securing his own 
safety likewise. 

So died Lord Frederick Verisopht, by the 
hand which he had loaded with gifts, and 





clasped a thousand times ; by the act of him, 
but for whom, and others like him, he might 
have lived a happy man, and died with chil- 
dren’s faces round his bed. 

‘The sun came proudly up in all his ma- 
jesty, the noble river ran its winding course, 
the leaves quivered and rustled in the air, 
the birds poured their cheerful songs from 
every tree, the short-lived butterfly fluitered 
its little wings ; all the light and life of day 

came on, and, amidst it all, and pressing 
down the grass, whose every blade bore 
twenty tiny lives, lay the dead man, with 
his stark and rigid face turned upwards to 
| the sky. 


——=>—_—_—_- 
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Ir is easier to pardon the faults than 
‘the virtues of our friends; because the 
‘first excite in us self-complacency, always 
agreeable; and the second, a sense of 
humiliation, which makes us dislike the 
inflictor. 


SS 
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FALLS OF THE ST. MARY. 


Mr. J. A. Harris, editor of the Cleave- 
Jand Herald, recently made an excursion to 
the Sault St. Marie, of which he gives a 
long and very interesting account in his paper 
ofthe thirteenthJuly. We had marked the 
whole for publication in the Hesperian, but| 
find ourselves coinpelled by the great length 
of the paper on “ Karly Western History,’ 
to discard all but that portion which relates | 
particularly to the Sault. Mr. H.’s des- 
criptions of the great Northern Lakes, are 


rich and glowing. 
* * 


* «The voyage from Lake Huron | 
to the Sault, (pronounced Sow,) fifty-four 
miles, is alone worth the expense of the en- 
tire excursion. Nature is here seen in her 


primitive attire, and seemsin sportive mood | 


to have united the wild, 
beautiful and the picturesque in a single 
panorama of lakes, rivers, islands, rocks, 
evergreens, mountains and vales. 
Huron, as you approach Pointde Tour, is 
thickly studded with islands of various size 
and shape, and on entering West Strait, 


Drummonds island stretches away on the 


right. This island was fortified by the 
British after the fall of St. Joseph, is now 
American ground, and a vuluable position in 
aid of the fur trade. St. Joseph island, just 
above Drummonds, contains an area of 
about fifty-seven thousand acres of land, 
and was occupied by the British in 1795. 
Col. Croghan destroyed the village of St. 
Joseph, and the mouldering ruins appear 
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circumstance, that a party of boatmen from 
Lake Superior, were here obliged to spend a 
winter by sudden frost, is one of surpassing 
loveliness. Rocky isles, all mossy and 
green with low shrubbery, rise from the wa- 
ters around, and no less than seven chan- 
nels, like broad bands of silver, shoot out 
in various directions from this point. ‘The 


Indians have a few lodges on one of the most 


central islands, and their light canoes were 
seen darting lke arrows upon the rolling 
wavelets the Lexington left for many yards 
inher wake. ‘The notes of our band echoed 


| from island to island, and gently died away 


among the hills, rising in majesty on the 
horizon. The sky was clouded, and a 
dreamy haziness seemed to settle on the 
hill tops, diffusing a softened coloring of 
azure, luxurious as Indian summer, over 
wilds and waters. A fairy land truly, but 
as we floated through Lake George and en- 
tered the mountain defile w here the St. 
Mary has torn a passage to swellthe volume 
er lakes, from the vast fountain 
of Superior, the solitary, the rugged, the 
magnificent prevailed. In comparative si- 
lence we passed through this high temple of 
creative power, until a symphony to the 
eternal anthem of Niagara fell onthe ear, and 
the sparkling waters of the Sault were des- 
cried in the perspective, tossing foam-wreaths 
to heaven. 

What the French call a sault, (leap,) we 
term a fall, and the descent of waters here 
| is about twenty-seven feet in three-quarters 
of amile. Above the falls, the river from the 





distinctly as you pass up the channel. ‘The 
old British fort occupied a commanding 


military position some fifty feet above the | 
The view of that portion | 
of the island denuded of timber is fine, and | 


level of the lake. 


more than one of our party expressed a 
wish to make ita summer home, so invitingly 
it rises from the clear waters into an atmos- 
phere healthful and serene. Muddy Lake, 
through which we passed in running up the 
island, is misnamed entirely; its depths 
being as pure and transparent as the blue 
heaven above them. 
the water among the thousand islands seat- 
tered between Huron and the Sault, excites 
the admiration of every one.—You look in- 
to the glassy deep, and the fleckered clouds 


are seen far down mirrored in all their beau- 


ty, while the boat seems floating midway 
between them, s so perfect is the illusion. T he 


The transparency of | 


place called Sailor’s Encampment, from the! Indians engaged in fishing 


ocean-lake fiows witha deep, strong current 
for about fifteen miles, until it meets the 
ledge of rocks over which it rushes in such 
fury that the tumult continues for some dis- 
tance below. ‘The river is not far from a 
_mile in width at the falls, so that a sheet of 
leaping foam, about a mile each way, is 
spread before you. Mrs. Jameson describes 
the ‘‘effect as exactly that of the ocean break- 
ing on a rocky shore: not so terrific, nor on 
|so large a seale, as the rapids of Niagara, 
| but quite as beautiful—quite as animated,”’ 
Lanman says ‘‘ at this place nature assumes 
an air of unusual grandeur and sublimity. 
Vast fragments of rocks, consisting of granite 
and hornblend, lie imbedded in the stream, 
which, opposed to the current of the rapids, 
scatter its foam around the maple, the pine, 
the hemlock, and the elm, mingled in green 
forests upon its banks. ‘The canoes of the 
, which are seen 
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playing around the foot of the falls ; and the| 3 
distant mountains of Lake Superior, which 
stand like mighty battlements on the horizon, | 
impress the scenery with a character of soli-| 
tary grandeur.”’ 

A band of the great Chippewa tribe, scat- 
tered from Montreal along the boundary | 
waters, for some three thousand miles, to- | 
ward the north-west, reside at the Sault. | 
During the warm months they follow fishing | 
as chief business, and in winter take e nough | | 
through the ice for subsistence. ‘hey push | 
their “bark canoes with great dexte rity into | 
the turbulent flood, and fearlessly scoop out 
the silver white-fish from the midst of the| 
cataract. ‘The canoe is managed by an In- 
dian standing erect in the bow and another | 
in the stern; the one in the bow having a| 
net fastened to the end of a light pole deposi- 
ted on the edge of the canoe. When his} 
keen sight detects a school of fish resting in 
an eddy among the rocks, the paddle or 
setting pole is dropped, and the net is struck 
swiftly down upon them. Not unfrequent- 
ly more than one fish is brought up ata dip, 
and from one to three hundred are taken by 
two fishermen ina day. These are sold fresh | 
to the packers—e ‘ighty white-fish of com-| 
mon size making a barrel. Some forty bar- | 
rels are taken daily at the Sault at this sea- 
son of the year. ‘The fish caught now are! 
only of medium size—the largest and best 
being the spring and fall run. ‘The fish} 
trade is fast becoming an import: nt item in| 
Lake commerce, and Superior is an exhaust- 
less fish pond. Fishing establishments are 
now in operation at various points on that| 
Lake, and we heard it stated at the Sault} 


| 








| 


that the great Fur Compa:ty monopoly has |’ 


secured five thousand barrels  alre: ady this 
season. Herring, pike, pickerel, trout, 
siskevat and other varieties abound plenti- 
fully in Lake Superior. When Michigan 
completes her contemplated ship canal 
around the falls—by the way avery feasible 
project—and Yankee enterpris e finds free 
access to the Father of the Northwestern 
waters, the present monopoly of the fisher- 
ies enjoyed by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
and the American Fur C ompany will be 
broken up, and the white canvass will be 
spread on every wave, bearing to eastern 
marts riches not yet appropriated and scarce- 
ly conceived of. Michigan commenced the 
work last spring, but the contractor was dri- 
ven off by the U.S. Troops stationed at 
the Sault, The Government had some| 





'**longe strings; 





[Sept. 


years previous dug a small mill-race across 
the portage and erected a saw-mill, which 
the propused canal would interfere with— 
hence the interruption of the work. ‘The 
difficulty has since been settled, and the 


|Government no longer objects to the con- 


struction of the important 
State. 

A word more of fishing and the Sault 
white-fish. Fresh caught “and well served 
up, they are a dainty luxury no epicure t'res 
of. Residents of the falls find them upon 
the table every day for years, and yet know 
not satiety. ‘On the British side of the falls, 
portions of the river are separated from the 


work by the 


| grand leap by small islands, and the cut-off 


waters bound forward over a rocky bed 
greatly likea New England mountain brook. 
Here the speckled trout disports, and some 
of our party were sufficient disciples of 
Walton to stand for hours waist deep in the 


‘torrent, angling for the shy yet delicious 
_ finny tribe. 


1 Some had only * glorious nib- 
bles,’’ while others, more skilful, drew out 
»* andone veteran of the hook 


}and line soon crammed all his pockets to 


bursting with ‘little fishes !’’ Glorious sport 
to take them, and then what eating to the 
hungry angler! 

Below the falls, the river spreads out into 
a lovely bay, on the British side sprinkled 
with the store-houses of the Hudson’s Bay 
C ompany, some neat dwellings, and scat- 
tering Indian lodges. On the American 
side, directly at the lower point of the falls, 
the old Indian vill: wwe is located, and bark 
eabins and lodges, teeming with red men, 
still give an air of wildness to the spot. 
lhe shore of the little bay before the vil- 
lage is lined with canoes, carefully taken 
from the water when not in use. Just be- 
low, the American town rises gently from 
the water—a medley of lodges, bark cabins, 
log buildings and a few well-built resi- 
dences. From the suburbs, Fort Brady 
looks down upon the river, and the white 
barracks, around a green grass plat, convey ¢ 
feeling of health, neatness and comfort to 
the mind, rarely met with in more accessible 
stockades. Adjacent to the fort, the John- 
sons have anelegant seat, pretty as can be 
found on the romantic Hudson. 

Most of the Sault Indians are members 
of the Baptist, Methodist or Catholic socie- 
ties, and the Sabbath was very generally ob- 
served by them as aday of rest. Not a 
fishing barque was seen in the rapids, and 
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1839. | 
such is the influence of the reigning Chief, 
that a violation of his command, in this re- 
spect, would be visited by a breaking up of 
the canoe of the offender by the whole 
band. ‘The Rev. Mr. Bingham officiates in 
English at the Baptist Mission school room, 
a half-breed interpreter following him in the 
Chippewa tongue. Half breeds, mainly 
French-Canadians, form a large proporiion 
of the population at the Sault, and the 
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touch of time. What a scope for your ex- 
to render your representative an 
honor to its parentage, and a blessing to its 
country.” And then proceeds the gifted 
lady-writer to advise with her co-matrons of 
the Republic as to the means best adapted to 
secure the great end just asserted to be 
paramount and controlling in the heart of 
'the mother. ‘The work should be generally 
read. We close our notice by giving a 





French and Indian languages are principal- 
ly spoken, 


— — 


THE MOTHE! 


Woman holds in her hands the destiny 
of the world. The coming generation will 
be mentally and morally what it is made by 
the mothers of this day. lt wives 
who fashion the minds and morals of our 
children. It is our dauehters who will 
hereafter fashion the 
those who inherit our governments and 
homes. Of what momentous concern to 
us, then, is every thing which adds to the 
moral and intellectual wealih of our mothers 
and daughters. 

Mrs. Sigourney’s ‘* Letters to Mothers,’ 
a work now before us, is rich in good things. 


is our 


It is amost valuable contribution to the in-| 


structive literature of the land. ‘The talent- 
ed authoress has clothed her truths with a 
devotional dress, which lends them a charm 
that belongs not tothe mere exhibitions of 
intellect. ‘The letters are addressed direct- 
ly to mothers; the style assumed is rather 
that of a friend than an adviser; plain and 
unpretending ; and well designed to engage 
the attention of the most superficial reader. 
‘*My friend,’ commence the Letters, 
in becoming a mother you have reached the 
climax of your happiness, you have also 
taken a high place in the seale of being. 
No longer will you now live for self; 
longer be noteless and unrecorded, 


ho 
passing 


away without name or memorial among the | 


people; It can no more be reproachfully 


said of you, that ‘ you lend all your graces | 


«My | 


to the grave, and keep no copy.’ 
cousin Mary of Scotland, hath a fair son 
born unto her, and I am but a dead tree,’ 


said Queen Elizabeth, while the scowl of 


discontent darkened her brow. In bequeath- 
ing you your own likeness to the world, you 
will naturally be anxious to array it in that 
beauty of virtue, which fades not at the | 


minds and morals of | 


’| private, of those, whom she so justly styled 


sé if | 
















































number of random quotations, over each of 
which we have taken the liberty to place a 
tile. — Springfield Republic. 


THE MOTHER AN INSTRUCTOR. 


In ancient times, the theory that the 
mother was designated by nature as an in- 
structor, was sometimes admitted and illus- 
trated. ‘The philosopher Aristippus was 
the pupil of maternal precepts. Revered 
for his wisdom, he delighted in the appella- 
tion of Metrodidactos, the * taught. of his mo- 
ther.”’ 

‘¢ We areindebted,”’ says Quintilian, for 
the eloquence of the Gracchi, to their mo- 
ther, Cornelia,’’ who, though qualified to 
give public lectures in philosophy at Rome, 
did not forget to be the faithful teacher in 





‘her jewels.’” St. Jerome also bears sim- 
ilar testimony. ‘*'The eloquence of the 
Graechi derived its perfection from the mo- 
ther’s elegance and purity of language.” 

‘*A good mother,” says the eloquent 
1.’ Aime Martin, ‘*will seize upon her child’s 
heart, as her special field of activity. To 
he capable of this, is the great end of fe- 
i'male education. have shown that no 
luniversal agent civilization exists, but 
through mothers. Nature has placed in their 
hands, our infaney and youth.” 

As the termites patiently carry grains of 
sand, till their citadel astonishes the eye, as 
the coral insect toils beneath the waters, till 
reef joins reef, and islands spring up with 
volden fruitage and perennial verdure, so 
let the mother, ‘sitting down or walking 
by the way,’’ in the nursery, the parlor, 
even.from the death-bed, labor to impress 
on her offspring that goodness, purity, and 
piety, which shall render them acceptable 
to society, to their country, and to their 
God. 

‘Teach me to pray, instruct me in reli- 
gion !’? said a young prince to his tutor. 

‘‘ You are not yetoldenough.” ‘ Ah yes! 
[ have been in the burying-ground, I have 
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measured the graves. 
which are shorter than I.”’ 

Mother, if there is, in your 
one grave shorter than your child, 
to instruct him in religion. 
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There are s » the ~ simplicity of charac 
re are some there|can simplicity of character and manners, 


was beginning to be like most ladiss, a little 


chureh-yard, | too ambitious ‘of fashion. “Twas charmed. 
hasten | he s: ays, ““w ith the account you give me of 


her industr y—the table-e loths of your own 


With many of our most illustrious cha r-| spinning, ete.: but your sending for long 


acters, the obedience of early years Was | 
strongly enforced. We know it was so in| 
the case of Washington. Other examples | 
might be easily adduced. ‘Those ne ho have | 
most wisely ruled others, have usually tes-| 
ted, by their own experience, the nature of 
subordination, atits proper season. F° 
Maximus, whose invincible wisdom tamed 
the fierce spirits of Rome, was so distin- 
guished by submission to his superiors, as 
to be derided by the insubordinate, aah od 
led in his boyhood, * the little sheep.” 

Let mothers mingle their teachings, with 
smiles, and the dialect of love. sur- | 
prising how soon an infant learns to read | 
the countenance, how itdeciphers the charm 
of a cheerful spirit, how it longs to be lov- 
ed. ‘Do you love me well?” the musician 
Mozart asked in his infancy, of all the ser- 
vants of his father, as one afier the other, 
they passed him, in their various employ- 


abius | 


tis 


ments. Andif any of them, to tease him, 
answered ** no,”? he covered his b: iby-face, 
and wept. 


A little deaf and damb boy, selected for 
his favorite, among many sisters, her who 
possessed the most beaming and radiant 
countenance. In the eloquent idiom of 
that peculiar class of persons, he said, ** you 
are the goddess of laughings, of greatest 
smiles, of smallest smiles; so, I love you 
best of all.”’ 


To love children, is the dictate of our na-| 


ture. ‘* Beware,” said Lavater, ‘of him 


aes plain wa 





who hates the laugh of a child.” “I love 
God, and every little child,’ was the simple, 
yet sublime sentiment of Richter. 


<> - 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


A FLOURISHING nation is living evidence 
of the wisdom, sagacity, and statesm: mnship 
of Benjamin Franklin. But the nicest points 
of domestic economy did not escape a 
attention; for these he justly regarded : 
the main foundation of national Seamsaiiae 
The letter, which we to-day submit to the 
ladies, was sent from Paris to his daughter, 
a married woman with a family, who, while 
her father at Paris retained all his republi- 





black pins, and lace, and feathers, dissolved 
the charm, and disgusted me as much as if 
‘yy 

The 
and you are 
You seem not 


you had put salt into my strawberries. 
spinning, I see, is laid aside, 
to be dressed a the ball. 


| to know, my dear daughter, that, of all dear 


idleness is the dearest in the world, 
mischief. When | began to read 
account of the high prices of goods, 
pair of gloves seven dollars, a yard of 
gauze twenty-four dollars, and that it re- 
quired a fortune to maintain a family ina 
* Lexpected you w ould con- 
te ling me that every woman, as 
yourself, had grown frugal and in- 
and I could searee believe my 
eyes in reading on, ‘that there was never so 
much dressing and pleasure going forward ;”’ 
and that you yourself wanted feathers and 


things, 
Iw eoryy 
exc pt 
your 


aa 


S lude Dv 
well 
dustrious: 


iblack pins from France—to appear, as I 


suppose, in the mode. ‘This leads me to 
imagine that perhaps it is not so much the 
goods that are grown dear, as that the mo- 
ley is grown cheap, a as everything else will 
do when excessively plenty ; and that peo- 
ple are still nearly as easy in their circum- 
stanees, as when a pair of gloves might be 
had for half a crown.’ 

And now Franklin’s elevated patriotism 
»mes into action. The war in which 
America was engaged, he thought a just 
and necessary war. He say, * to support 
the war may make our frug ality necessary ; 
and as I am alw: iys preac ching this doctrine, 
{ cannot in conscience or in decency, en- 
courage the contrary by my example, in 
furnishing my children with foolish modes 
and luxuries. I therefore send all the arti- 
cles you desire that are useful, and omit the 
rest; for, as you say you should have great 
pleasure in wearing everything I send you, 
and showing it as your father’s, I must 
avoid giving you an opportunity ‘of doing 
that with either lace or feathers. If you wear 
cambric rufiles, and take care not to mend 
the holes, will they come in time to be lace; 
and feathers, my dear daughter, may be had 
in America from every cock’s tail. If you 
happen to sec General W ashington, assure 
him of my great and sincere respect, and 
write often, my dear child.”’ 
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Be it remembered that this thinking and| which are navigable; and is most eligibly 


this writing is that of a man, laying, in| 


frugality, the stable foundation of a mighty 
empire. He bids women abridge or wive 


up their lace and feathers, that there might | 


be funds for war—for a struggle which 
conquered independence and Pebble to 


their posterity; but many causes dictate the | 
same virtue to women, in all places and in|! 


all seasons. 
—>—— 


WISCONSIN TERRITORY. 


THE rich and varied resources presented 
by this territory—its claims to the attention 


ous emigrantare not genera uly known. 


active and industrious in procuring and pub- 
lishing every information in relation to 
soil, climate, geographical features, popula- 
tion &ec.; but as those 


is by no means extensive ly circulated. ‘The 
Madison Inguirer contains an interesting ar- 
ticle on the natural wealth of Wisconsin. 


Than this, says that journal, no section of) 


the country is favored witha more perfect 
or happy combination of natural advanta- 


ges—healthfulness of climate—richness of 


soil—abundance of water-power—unequal- 
led mineral resourees—innumcrable aecine 
of the purest water—her interior irrigated 
by numerous streams, many of them navi- 
gable, or susceptible of easily being made 
so. ‘These 
commonly known, and properly appreciated, 
they cannot fail to secure to Wisconsin a 
rapid influx of population, by which her 
ample germs of opulence will be adequate ly 
cultivated and dev eloped. 

The following extract from a letter written 
by a gentleman of the northern part 
Wisconsin, toa citizen of New York, dated 
October 25th, 1838, throws considerabie 
light on this subject, and will be perused 
with interest by all who are interested in 
these new communities, which have so late- 
ly sprung up from amidst the desert and the 
wilderness, and which are attaining such ra- 
pid and extraordinary growth : 

‘¢ Wisconsin is situated between the lati- 
tudes of 41 deg. 40 min. 49 deg. north; 
and is bounded on the east by Lake Michi- 
gan, and on the west by the Mississippi 
river. Itis well watered in the interior, by 
the numerous springs, and by large rivers, 


»}in eve 





| been 
its | 


papers are but worl 
read out of the territory, their intelligence | 





are advantages indeed, and if 





of 





| is not surpassed. 


situated for commerce. It has a variety of 
‘| soils, all of which are warm and fertile; and 


sry part of the country limestone is 
abundant. It possesses a salubrity of cli- 


mate which is unequalled in the west. I 
am enabled, from a residence within it of 
eighteen years, to assure you that it is per- 
fectly healthy. It is notknown that a case of 
ague and fever ever originated in it. 

*Tts timber and prairy are interspersed 
so that farms can be obtained with a due 
proportion of each. ‘There are now more 


|than one hundred townships of six miles 
| square, or 
of the enterprising speculator and adventur- | 
‘The |} 
press publish :edin Wisconsin is nevertheless | 


2,304,000 acres, in the Green 
Bay land district, which are offered for sale 
by Government, at one dollar and twenty- 
five cents the acre, no part of which has 
purchased by individuals. So good 
an opportunity to make a selection has ne- 

r been offered to farmers and mechanics, 
Ww ie wish to obtain cheap and comfortable 
homes, without competition to price; and 


| almost every part of this traet is accessible 


to boats by Green Bay and the Fox river. 

‘'There are now twenty-five thousand 
inhabitants in Wisconsin, and it contains 
more than eight thousand square miles, 

‘¢ Roads are beine constructed in various 
directions through the country, at the ex- 
pense of the United States, and, it is under- 
stood, it is also about to opena free steam- 
boat navigation from Green Bay tothe Mis- 
sissippi, by the ox and Wisconsin rivers. 
For these works of internal improvement, 
the people pay no taxes; and they are only 
taxed about one mill on the dollar for all 
the expenses of their government. In this 
respect the people of Wisconsin are differ- 
ently : d from those of other western 
states, whose taxesare high for the support of 
theirgovernmentand for their improvements. 

‘* It may also be important to foreigners 
to know that, by the laws of Wisconsin, 
aliens can hold and convey real estate, the 
same as native born citizens, which cannot 
be done in most of the states. 

**'The farmers of Wisconsin raise wheat, 
rye, oats, barley, corn and potatoes. Thirty 
bushels of wheat to the acre, and forty 
bushels of corn, with common cultivation, 
are not unusual crops. ‘The potatoes are 
pers to any inthe United States, 

‘The general face of the country is un- 
dulating without mountains, and is covered 
with grass. Tor the purpose of grazing it 
"—NV, O. Bulletin. 
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HONOR TO WOMAN. 


Nay, hear me out, dear nephew. I am 
not blaming you, buti would have you re- 
member, that though dear Lady Mailo: ‘y may 
be a year or two older than yoursell, and 
though you have been accustomed for years 
to treat her almost as an eldet sister, yet 
she is still most beautiful, young, and deep- 
ly interesting; and what is siill more to the 
purpose, Ralph, she is evidently of an 
affectionate, warm, and _ se nsible heart, 
Now, Ralph, in the good world in which 
we live, I am sorry to say that men who 
consider themselves persons of high honor 
seem to place their dealings with woman 
beyond that code of laws by which they 
regulate their dealings with other men. 
The man who would think himse If disgraced, 
and would be so in his own eyes forever, if) 
he were to tell a lie, to break a promise or 
a vow—to cheat or deceive, in the most 
trifling particular—to mislead, by any false 
showing whatsoever another man—scruples | s 
not but too often, to mislead, to deceive, to 
break his promise, to violate his oath to a 
woman, to cheat her out of that which is 
her noblest possession—peace of mind and 
tranquility of heart—to trifle with her affec- 
tions, to insult, to dishonor, to betray. Even 
after he has done so, he is received in so- 
ciety, courted, flattered, liked, and the acts 
which should stamp him with eternal im- 
famy are regarded almost in the same class 
with some gall: int feats performed in the 
chase—some act of skilful policy, or manly 
daring. ‘There are some, however, who 
differ from the creed, and who abhor such 
conduct. I own myself one, Ralph. I 
look upon it that the man who behaves ill 
to a woman, and yet would not do so to a 
man, only shows himself to be at heart a 
coward, for the only cause which enables, 
permits, or justifies any such act is, that 
woman cannot protect or avenge herself. 
She is trusted, Ralph, by God and by her 
weakness to man’s honor; and if we prize 
our honor—if we hold it really dear as a 
true and veritable principle for the guidance 
of our conduct, and not merely as a fantastic 
and relative notion to be formed upon the 
opinion of others—we should be far more 
scrupulous, delicate, thoughtful, in all our 
acts and feelings toward woman than even 
towards man. We know that every gentle- 
man has his sword by his side to redress 
himself if we do him wrong; but we know that 
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a woman has no redress but silence, sorrow 
and endurance. Do not look grieved, my 
dear Ralph, for Heaven forbid that I should 
ever insinuate such a charge against you, 
that you could knowingly behave ill, or 
would ever break a vow, or w illingly fail i in 
any promise toawoman? [| know you too 
well, Ralph—your mother was my sister— 
itisimpossible. But sometimes men of the 
very best principles and inclinations do not 
consider sufficiently that the structure of a 
woman’s heart and feelings is as fine, as 
delicate, as easily affected and injured as 
her corporeal frame. We may unintention- 
ally raise thoughts and expectations which 
may be disappointed, for the gratification of 
a few hours in pleasant society ; we may 


‘teach a woman to believe that we seek to 
make that society our own forever. 


From 
that belief may grow up feelings deeper, 
sironger, more enduring; and then when 
disappointment comes, sorrow takes posses- 
sion of the heart where joy once dwelt ; 
shame at having aided to deceive itself, gives 
an additional pang to the agony of being de- 
ceived, and an age of regret, and mortifica- 
tion, and cold chagrin, very often succeeds 
from such causes, and such causes alone, to 
a youth of joy and thoughtless happiness. 
Many a man, Ralph, has, I firmly believe, 
killed an amiable and kind-hearted woman, 
or if not, has killed her happiness, which is 
worse, without breaking one vow, without 
failing in one promise, except those vague 
and worthless promises conveyed by ‘the 
manner, and the tone, and the demeanor, 
which often win more upon a woman than 
all the vows that ever were breathed at the 
feet of beauty. Many a boy, that would 
not kill a butterfly, destroys the painted in- 
sect while catching it merely to admire its 
beauty ; and I think, Ralph, that we should 
not only be as careful and as tenderly 
thoughtful i in our general demeanor towards 
woman as we are in our vows, our promises, 
and our actions towards men—but far more 
so, inasmuch as by the contrary we risk 
more terrible i injury to a more delicate be- 
ing, and may injure our own honor by do- 
ing wrong to those who cannot right them- 
selves.—James’s Gentleman of “the Old 
School. 


—_—— 


Lire would be as insupportable without 
the prospectof death as it would be without 
sleep. 
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PORTRAIT OF MiSS LANDON. 


An article in a late number of a London 


periodical, supposed to be from the pen otf 
Mrs. Hall, the authoress, gives the follow- 
ing portraiture of the late lamented Im- 
provisatrice : 

‘¢T can see her now—her dark silken hair 
braided back over a small, but what phreno- 


logists would call a well developed head ; | 


her forehead lofty, and full, and open, al- 
though the hair grew low upon it; the eye- 
brows perfect in arch and form; the eyes 
round, soft, or flashing, as they might be— 
gray, well-formed and beautifully set—the 
Jashes long and black, the under ones turn- 
ing down with a delicate curve, and forming 
a soft relief upon the tint of her 
which, when she enjoyed good health, was 
bright and blushing; her complexion was 


delicately fair; her skin soft and transpa- | 


rent; her nose small (refrowsee ;) the nos- 
tril well defined, slightly curved, but capa- 
ble of a scornful expression, which she did 


not appear to have the power of repressing, | 
even though she gave her thoughts no words, | 


when any mean or despicable action was 
alluded to; it would be difficult to deseribe 
her mouth, it was neither flat nor pouting, 


neither large nor small ; the under jaw pro-| 
jecting a little beyond the upper; her smile) 
was deliciously animated; her teeth white, | 
small and even, and her voice and laugli soft, | 
low, and musical; her ears were of pecul-| 
iar beauty, and all who understand the beau-| 
ty of the human head know that the ear is| 


either pleasing to look upon, or much the 
contrary ; her’s were very small, and of a 
delicate hue, and her hands and feet even 
smaller than her sylph-like figure would 
have led one to expect. She would have 
been of perfect symmetry were it not that 
her shoulders were rather high. Her move- 
ments, when not excited by animated con- 
versation, were graceful and lady-like, but 
when excited, they become sudden and al- 
most abrupt. When she was in the first 
blush of her fame, Pickersgill made her the 
subject of one of his most perfect pictures— 


as a picture, but I never thought it like: it| 


was too womanly, too self-confident for L. 
u. L. And one of her greatest charms as 
a woman was the deference she paid to the 
opinions of others, and the sweet modesty 
with which sheurgedher own. She would 
defend a position with admirable wit and 
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itack, but always with good temper and a 
| playful sweetness that was quite her own, 
|never suffering her opponent to feel any 
bitterness or self-reproach if she gained a 
|victory. It was almost impossible to be- 
| lieve the slight, bounding girl—bounding liké 
'a fawn to meet those she leved, those of 
| high minds and unspotted réputation, who 
knew all her fitful life, and who mourn over 
| her early grave, as though they had lost a 
sister or a child; it was almost impossible 
to fancy her the poet of so many gems of 
poetry, or the author of such bitter bitter- 
ness as steals out in her novels; but, after 
ten minutes conversation, a person of ordi- 
nary observation would be convinced that, 
like the lily floating on the bosom of our 
owa beautitul Thames, though the blossom 
surface, the roots wére firmly 
When she was 
i known, the only wonder was that one of 
such solid and varied information, cultivated 
so many graces, and was so anxious—per- 
haps please those who 
sought her society, for fashion’s sake, with- 
lout being able to appreciate her as she de- 
served. ‘Though often light of heart, she 
was never light of mind: upon the latter 
weicht of knowledge, the heaviness 
that grows with the knowledge of human 
nature, rested and remained. She was not 
| hopeful either: if she did express a hope 
i she generally checked herself immediately, 
and her bright smile was usually the herald 
of asigh; she had enough of fame, but 
fame never filled a woman’s heart—and 
wherever she could find domestic affections, 
she wound her very soul about them,” 


was on the 
fixed in the depths below. 


too anxious—to 


} 
| Lhe 


——__=<——- 


rFASHION,. 


F’asnion constantly begins and ends in thé 
| two things it abhors most, singularity and 
ivulgarity. It is the perpetual setting up 
and then disowning a certain standard of 
taste, elegance, and refinement, which has 
/no other foundation or authority than that 
|it is the prevailing distraction of the mo- 
|ment; which was yesterday ridiculous from 
|its being new, and to-morrow will be odious 
from its being common. It is one of the 
| slightest and most insignificant of all things. 
| It cannot be lasting, for it depends on the 
constant change and shifting of its own har- 


|lequin disguise; it could not depend on the 
| breath of caprice; it must be superficial, to 
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produce its immediate effect on the gaping 
crowd; and frivolous to admit of its being 
assumed at pleasure, by the numbers of those 
who affect, by being in the fashion, to be dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the world. It 
is not anything of itself, nor the sign of 
anything, but the folly and vanity of those 
who rely upon it as their greatest pride and 
ornament. It takes firmest hold of weak, 
flimsy, and narrow minds; of those whose 
emptiness conceives of nothing excellent 
but what is thought so by others, and whose 
self-conceit makes them willing to confine 
the opinion of all excellence to themselves, 
and those like them. ‘hat which is true 
or beautiful in itself, is not the less so for 
standing alone. That which is good for 
anything, is the better for being widely dif- 
fused. 
vain ostentation and exclusive egotism, it is 
haughty, trifling, affected, servile, despotic, 
mean, and ambitious, precise and fantastical, 
all in a breath—tied to no ruie, and bound 
to conform to every whim of the minute. 
William Hazlitt. 


FATHER LAND AND MOTHER TONGUE. 


BY SAMUEL LOVER. 


Our Father land! and would’st thou know 
Why we should call it Father land ? 
It is that Adam here below 
Was made of earth by Nature’s hand: 
And he, our father, made of earth, 
Hath peopled earth on ev’ry hand; 
And we, in memory of his birth, 
Do call our country ‘ Father land.’ 


At first, in Eden’s bowers, they say, 

No sound of speech had Adam caught, 
But whistled like a bird all day— 

And, may-be, *t was for want of thought: 
But Nature, with resistless laws, 

Made Adam soon surpass the birds: 
She gave him lovely Eve—because, 

If he’d a wife, they must have words. 


And so, the native land I hold 
By male decent is proudly mine ; 
The language, as the tale hath told, 
Was given in the female line. 
And thus, we see, on either hand, 


We name our blessings whence they’ve sprung: 


We call our country Father land, 
We call our language Mother tongue. 


But fashion is the abortive issue of 


THE HISTORY OF HUMAN LIFE. 





How truly does the journey of a single 

day, its changes and its hours, exhibit the 
history of human life! We rise up in the 
glorious freshness of a spring morning. 
‘The dews of night, those sweet tears of na- 
ture, are hanging from each bough and leaf, 
and reflecting the bright and myriad hues 
of the morning. Our hearts are beating 
with hope, our - frames buoyant with health. 
We see no cloud, we fear no storm; and 
with our chosen and beloved companions 
clustering around us, we commence our 
journey. Step by step, the scene becomes 
more lovely; hour by hour, our hopes be- 
eome more bright. A few of our com- 
panions have dropped away, but in the mul- 
titude remaining, and the beauty of the 
scenery, their loss is unfelt. Suddenly we 
have entered upon a new country. The 
dews of the morning are exhaled by the 
fervor of the noon-day sun, the friends that 
started with us are disappeared. Some re- 
main, but their looks are cold and estrang- 
ed; others have become weary, and have 
laid down to their rest; but new faces are 
smiling upon us, and new hopes beckon us 
on. ‘The scenes are more glorious and 
brilliant, but the beauty and freshness of 
the morning have faded, and forever. But 
still our steps fail not, our spirits droop not. 
Onward and onward we go: the horizon of 
happiness and fame recedes as we advance 
to it; the shadows begin to lengthen, and 
the chilly airs of evening are usurping the 
fervor of the noon-day. Still we press on- 
ward: the goal is not yet won, the haven 
not yet reached. The bright orb of Hope 
that had cheered us on, is sinking in the 
west; our limbs begin to grow faint, our 
hearts to grow sad; we turn to gaze upon 
the scenes that we have passed, but the 
shadows of twilight have interposed their 
veil between us; we look around for the 
old and familiar faces, the companions of 
our travel, but we gaze in vain to find them, 
we have outstripped them all in our race 
after pleasure, and the phantom yet un- 
caught, in a land of strangers, in a sterile 
and inhospitable country, the night-time 
overtakes us: the dark and terrible night- 
time of death, and weary and heavy-laden 
we lie down to rest in the bed of the grave! 
Happy; thrice happy is he, who hath laid 
up treasures for himself for the [distant and 
!unknown to-morrow.—Charlton. 
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ILLUSTRATION OF THE SOLAR 
SYSTEM. 


Ir we suppose the earth to be represented 
by a globe a foot in diameter, the distance 
of the sun from the earth will be about two 
miles; the diameter of the sun, on the same 
supposition, will be something above one 
hundred feet, and consequently his bulk 
such as might be made up of two hemis- 
pheres, each about the size of the dome of 
St. Paul’s. The moon will be thirty feet 
from us, and her diameter three inches, 
about that of a cricket-ball. ‘Thus the sun 
would much more than occupy all the space 
within the moon’s orbit. On the same 
scale, Jupiter would be above ten miles 
from the sun and Uranus forty. We see 
then, how thinly scattered through space 
are the heavenly bodies. The fixed stars 
would be at unknown distance, but, prob- 
ably, if all distances were thus diminished, 
no star would be nearer to such a one-foot 
earth than the moon now is to us. On 
such a terrestial globe, the highest moun- 
tains would be about one-eightieth part of 
an inch high, and consequently only just 
distinguishable. We may imagine, there- 
fore, how imperceptibly would be the larg- 
est animals. ‘The whole organized cover- 
ing of such a globe would be quite undis- 
coverable by the eye, except perhaps by the 
color, like the bloom on a plum. In order 
to restore this earth and its inhabitants to 
their true dimensions, we must magnify 
them forty millions of times; and to pre- 
serve the proportions we must increase 
equally the distances of the sun and of the 
stars from us. ‘They seem thus to pass off 
into infinity; yet each of them thus re- 
moved has its system of mechanic and per- 
haps organic processes going on upon its 
surface. But the arrangements of organic 
life which we can see with the naked eye 
are few compared with those the micro- 
scope detects. We know that we may 
magnify objects thousands of times, and 
still discover fresh complexities of structure; 
if we suppose, therefore, that we increase 
every particle of matter in our universe in 
such a proportion, in length, breadth, and 
thickness, we may conceive that we tend 
thus to bring before our apprehension a true 
estimate of the quantity of organized adap- 
tations which are ready to testify the extent 
of the Creator’s power, — Whewell’s Bridge- 
water Treatise, 





FAMILY PRAYER. 


In binding a family together in peace and 
love, there is no human influence like that 
of domestic prayer. Uniting them in a 
common object, it unites their sympathies 
and their desires. Raising their hearts to 
heaven, it brings them altogether in the 
presence of God. ‘The family altar is an 
asylum to which they repair from the care 
and toils of life. Reminding them of the 
rest reserved in heaven, it unites them in 
efforts of faith and obedience for its attain- 
ment. Earth has no holier spot than a 
house thus sanctified by prayer; where 
the voice of supplication and thanksgiving 
consecrates every day, where the word of 
God is devoutly read, and young and old 
unite to show forth all his praise. It may 
be humble; but it is holy, and therefore 
heavenly. Poverty may be there, and sor- 
row; but its inmates are rich in faith and 
joyous in the Holy Ghost. Sickness and 
death may enter it; but they will come as 
angels of peace and mercy, and the spirits 
whom they release from the imprisonment 
of the flesh shall be united, free and happy, 
to worship forever, as earth did not permit 
them, a family in heaven. 


— ooo 


THE ANGEL AND HIS GUIDE. 


A youne angel being sent down to this 
world on some business, for the first time, 
had an old courtier’s spirit assigned him as a 
guide ; they arrived over the sea Martinico, 
in the midst of a long day, and in sight of 
an obstinate fight between the fleets of Rod- 
ney and De Grasse. When, through the 
cloud of smoke he saw the fire of the guns, 
the decks covered with mangled limbs or 
dead bodies, or dying, the ships sinking, 
burning, or blown into the air, and the quan- 
tity of pain, misery and destruction of the 
crew, who were yet alike were, with so 
much eagerness, dealing around to one 
another, he turned angrily to his guide and 
said, ‘‘you undertook to conduct me to the 
earth, and you have brought me into hell !’’ 
‘‘ No,’’ said the guide, ‘* I have made no mis- 
take; this is really earth, and these are 
men. Devils never treat one another in 
this manner; they have more sense, and 


more of what men call humanity.”—Dr. 
Franklin, 
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EDITOR’S BUDGET. 


LAKEY’S APPENDIX. | Chili, and Patagonia, are situated without the tor- 
“Appenpix to Delafield’s Antiquities of rid and within the temperate zone; on the north- 
America. By James Laxey, M. D., of Cin-| west of Mexico, as it was prior to 1834, the Uni- 
ted States, and some of British North America, 





cinnati.”"—We here give the promised notice 
of Dr. Laxey’s essay upon “the causes of the belong to the list of temperate countries. Look 


superiority of man in the northern hemisphere.” | @t the condition and prospects of the people living 
The work to which this interesting discourse 
is appended, asserted, and we think went far to 
prove, that Peru was peopled from Mexico, and 
the North. But, says the traveler, there is a 


between the tropics, on the western continent. 

Where is La Plata? “In this delicious cli- 
mate, and on this luxuriant soil, the people de- 
generate into demi-savages,—ignorant, indolent, 
difference in their manners, character, and even | and miserable ; they live in mud cottages, and 
language. Dr. Lakey explains the reason of| gaming is their predominant passion.” —Flint’s 
Gecgraphy, Vol. II, p. 163. Most of the lead- 
ing men who freed Buenos Ayres from the do- 
minion of Spain, were foreigners. The com- 
mander who defeated the English on the Plata, 
in 1805-7, was a Frenchman; and nearly all 
the officers, engineers, and planners of battles, 
were Europeans; and, though independent for 
people. In his estimation, however, it does| thirty years, they have even degenerated from 


this difference. He assumes, that the same 
people undergo astonishing changes by remo- 
ving from one climate to another; and that very 


small geographical distances, in process of time, | 
may produce radical alterations in the mind, 
health, stature, and, in fact, in all the physical, 


mental, and social qualities and conditions of a 


not appear to be entirely the result of an altera-| the “panish character, producing none of the 
tion in latitude or in longitude, but is, in a creat| fruits of liberty. Pass over the Atlantic, to 
degree, the effect of a local cause ; and he expres- | South Africa, and examine the state of civiliza- 
ses this beliefin these few words: ** thatthe cause | tion there. But, before doing so, it should be 
of this difference is to be found in the exhalaiions | understood, that other reasons are insisted upon, 
from the earth, and they vary cither in quantity 


besides the mere location within, or about the 
or quality on every square mile of land.’’ We) tropics, for the supposed deterioration of the 
can here only filch a little of the substance and | human system. 


tenor of the argument, dire cling the in juiring | The whole southernh misphere is conceived to 
reader to the work itself. It runs thus: Heat, || 


t,| be possessed cf this enervating influence; and 
while it invigorates and enlarges all vegetable | twocauses are suggested to account for this fact: 
productions, operates, in every way, to degene-| Ist. the shortness of the southern summer, and the 
rate the capabilities of man. ‘The largest and | obliquity of the sun’s rays; 2d. the dispropor- 
fiercest animals, the elephant and cameleopard, | tionate mass of water in that hemisphere. Take 
the lion and the tiger, flourish in tropical regions ;| a gluhe, or map of the world, and how much 
land do you cbserve south of capricorn, com- 
pared with that north of cancer? The dispari- 
ty is almost as great in contrasting the different 
sides of the equator. On the south, in the 
language of our author, “ the parent sun lights 


but the creature homo sinks in condition, loses 
humanity and courage, health, beauty, morality, 
and dignity, under the influence cf a vertical 
sun. ‘There was never a powerful and perma- 
nent nation wholly within the burmine zone. 
The South American states do not form an ex- 
ception; they rather confirm, than contradict, 
this view. Ignorance, weakness, instability, 


a waste cf waters, producing enormous masses 
of organic life beneath the waves; but, during 

| his march over the circle, sees little on the land, 
and barbarity, mark their course. On th | 





except naked and houseless savages, with civil- 


southem half of America, Buenos A yres,' ized men in different stages of degeneracy.” 
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Although the mean annual heat of the northern 
hemisphere is greater than that of the south, and 
the summer about eight days longer, yet, in in- 
tensity of the sun’s rays, the south greatly ex- 
ceeds the north. The solid land, extending in 
the eastern continent but little below the equa- 
tor, and in the western not more than one-fourth 
lying south of that line, that portion of the 
south, capable of habitation, is placed almost 
entirely within the hot latitudes—consequently 
the abodes of man, south of the equator, are in 
comparison with the north, visited by extreme 
heat. ‘The sun, through all this region, ineluding 
Oceanica and the Southern Islands, during its 
visit to that hemisphere, takes a position more 
nearly approaching the zenith than it does in the 
civilized and inhabited districts of the north. In 
our winter, corresponding to their summer, this 
luminary is nearer the earth by about one-thir- 
tieth, an approach, from which results an increase 
of intensity of heat, of about one-fifleenth, and 
an acceleration of motion in the earth, which 
causes it to pass through the space between the | 
autumnal and the vernal equinox, about eight 
days sooner, than from the vernal to the autum- 
nal. Add to the above relation, the effect of the 
sun’s rays, when they become more nearly per- 
pendicular, and we shall have the increase of 
heat, experienced by the tropical regions of the 
south. This difference, added to the influence 
of immeasurable fields of tepid water, will pro- 
duce a visible result; and that cause, operating 
through the progress of ages, would necessarily 
bring about prodigious consequences. 

We can now merely glance at the proofs cited 
to show the progress of degradation caused by 
a change of situation, from a northern to a 
southern latitude. In the seventeenth century, 
the Dutch founded Cape Town, at the southern 
extremity of Africa; and were afterwards joined 
by some Huguenots from France. About the 
same period, New-Netherlands, now New-York, 
was also settled by Dutch emigrants of a like 
character, and their descendants are among us. 
Of the posterity of the Cape Town settlers, we 
have, in the Encylopedia of Geography, the 
following description: ‘“*the boor resigns him- 
self to the most supine indolence, devolving the 
whole labor upon his slaves. He draws, from 
his farm, neither wine, fruit, or vegetables; nor 
does he make his herds yield milk, or butter. 


The pipe never quits his mouth, but to take his 


sopri, or glass of brandy. The daughters sit 
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round with their hands folded, more like articles 
of furniture, than living beings. A teacher is 
usually employed, but he is obliged to employ 
himself in the most menial offices.” Egypt, 
Carthage, Mauritania, and most of Northem 
Africa, have, at different and remote periods, 
been the seat of commerce, science, valor, and 
political importance. 
never. 


The southern portion, 
The southern Negroes, it is said, have 
never tamed the horse, or the elephant; while 
the northern have caravans of camels, and troops 
of cavalry. Australia, New Zealand, New 
Holland, and Van Dieman’s Land, have an origi- 
nal population, debased far below the most 
wretched instances of northern barbarity. Can- 
nibalism is confined to these regions, where 
stupidity seems to seize upon intellects once 
wild and strong, indolence upon a body hereto- 
fore active, and cruelty predominates over sym- 
pathy. Dr. Goop says of the New Hollanders, 
they have ‘no aptitude to learn;”’ and the 
kindness of government and the missionaries, 
for nearly fifty years, has had * little, or no effect 
upon them.” In New Zealand, according to 
Hassel, the natives *‘cannct fish, or make the 
rudest canoes.” The Esquimaux, and the Lap- 
lander, are sufficiently degraded; but the island- 
ers of the Pacific are represented as existing 
in still greater debasement. 

We have thus given only a meager and rapid 
expose of the contents of Dr. Laxey’s paper. 
Its connexion with the book, to which it is at- 
tached, does not strike us as very intimate; and, 
at page 122, the point of the main work which 
this was intended to strengthen, is considered 
by Dr. L, as proven beyond doubt, by Mr. Dexa- 
FIELD’s previous evidence. It contains many 
original thoughts, and is written in a concise, 
though hurried manner. The impression we 
obtain from the author, is, that barbarism is 
common to both hemispheres, in about equal 
degrees. But that the northern savage is com- 
petent to great designs, capable of generous 
emotions, disposed to prosecute war, possessed 
of mental force and personal fortitude, far be- 
yond his brother of the south: That below the 
equator, we do not find, nor have reason to hope 
for, men of enlarged views, persevering habits, 
social tenderness, or general talent—cruelty, im- 
becility, and indulgence, having reduced the 
southern races to the verge of the animal crea- 
tion. If these are well-founded truths, the suh- 
ject presents a vast scope for reflection; and, to 
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the fortunate nations of the north, matter of con- 
gratulation also. 





COLMAN’S PUBLICATIONS. 


ComMEND us, whose tastes are somewhat re- 
fined, and whose eyes are not of the strongest, 
to the publications of Mr, Samurt Cotman, 
No. VIII. Astor House, Broadway, New-York! 
Here we haye upon our table, at one time, 
“ Phantasmion, Prince of Palmland,” *“* Undine, 
a Miniature Romance,” *“* The Bride of Fort Ed- 
ward, a Dramatic Story,” and ‘s Letters of Eliza 
Wilkinson, during the invasion and possession 
of Charleston, S. C., by the British in the Revo- 
lutionary war, arranged from the original manu- 
scripts by Caroline Gilman;”’ and such an ar- 
ray of neat binding, handsome paper, and exqui- 
site typography, has not met our sight before, 
since the days of Mr. George Dearsorn, pub- 
lisher, XLI John street, New-York. Ah! 
George was a rare genius, in the getting up of 
books; and Samuel, we do verily believe, is in 
every sense worthy to wear the “imperial pur- 
ple” which graced his shoulders, or, discarding 
the ancient and adopting the modern classic, 
“to follow in the footsteps of his illustrious 
predecessor.” Certainly, since ‘* Dearborn’s 
edition of Byron,” the “ Republic of Letters,” 
etc., there has been nothing more exquisite, in 
the way of typography, than “‘ Colman’s Libra- 
ries,” of Romance and the Drama. 

‘¢ Phantasmion,” ** Undine,”’ and the other 
new publications named above, are on sale at 
James’s Bookstore, Pearl street, where our 
friends may always find a counter-end covered 
with works rare and beautiful, in all the depart- 
ments of art, literature, and science. 


LIBRARY OF ROMANCE. 


We have before us the first and second num- 
bers of the “‘ Library of Romance,”’ published by 
Grorce Corman, New-York, and edited by 
Grenvitte Metten. These compose three very 
beautiful duodecimo volumes, the first and sec- 
ond of which contain ** Phantasmion, Prince of 
Palmland,” a production attributed to the daugh- 
ter of CoLeriper, and the second “ Undine,” a 
miniature romance from the German of FougveE. 

We like this “ Romance” notion of Mr. Cor- 
MAN, and, pretty well, we like Mr. Coztman’s 
editor. Nathless we must be permitted to say, 


that we think Mr. Grenvitte MELLen’s “ Intro- 
duction”’ to **Phantasmion” rather a crazy and 
impertinent affair. Against this, however, may 
fairly be set, as contra, Mr. M.’s ** General Pre- 
face to the Library,”’ which accompanies * Un- 
dine,’’ and is altogether a good and sensible mat- 
ter. Of this “Library”? we propose to say 
something next month, when we shall have read 
‘** Undine.” In the mean time we may remark, 
that we have been so unfortunate in perusing 
** Phantasmion,”’ as not to strike upon that vein 
of exquisite fascination, which seems to have be- 
witched half the editors inthe Union. It isa 
work of genius, unquestionably, and a most read- 
able production for August, when the thermom- 
eter stands at 90°, and one can doze half the time, 
and by so doing only enter more deeply into the 
spirit of the action, which is throughout of a 
sphere not terrene, and essentially slumbrous and 
dreamy. But that it is such a masterpiece in 
imaginative writing, as it has been represented, 
is somewhat beyond our faith, 





DRAMATIC STORY. 


“Tue Bride of Fort Edward. A Dramatic 
Story. 1 vol. 12 mo.” New-York: Samuel 
Colman.—A dramatic story, in six parts, found- 
ed on an incident of the Revolution, and pre- 
senting anew the sad history of Janer McRea, 
with variations from the true account of her life 
and death which add nothing to its interest, and 
the introduction of persons and scenes which 
have no business where they are made to appear. 
Such, as well as we can characterize it in a few 
words, is the book before us. Itis, nevertheless, 
an interesting production, and one of no incon- 
siderable merit. Its author evidently has ge- 
nius and taste; genius, however, without a great 
deal of judgment, and taste which has been but 
little cultivated. It assumes, in prose, with on- 
ly two or three passages in verse, the dramatic 
form of presenting incident and developing 
story. Aside from this, it has very few charac- 
teristics of the drama, and is not to be judged 
as a play, or a dramatic poem. 

The author, in the preface, says :—“ I am ex- 
tremely anxious to guard against any misconcep- 
tion of the design of this little work. I there- 
fore take the liberty of apprising the reader be- 
forehand, that it is not a play. It was not in 
tended for the stage, and properly is not capable 
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of representation.” This being the fact, there 
is a manifest want of judgment in the form cho- 
sen, which is almost precisely that in which the 
distinguished Perer Parvey has achieved his 
immortal honors. The passages of halting 
blank-verse which we find interspersed here 
and there, could never have been thus presented 
by a good taste, or sanctioned by a taste which 
had been formed upon or improved by the study 
of good models. The work is a literary nonde- 
script: yet its merits are many, and its faults, 
aside from those incidental to the design, but 
few. Its author, whom we judge to be young 
in years and inexperienced in book-making, has 
given abundant evidence, in the course of the 
story, of talents capable of adorning our litera- 
ture and winning a name. In the next work 
from his (or her) pen, we shall expect to find 
something which will not be very ambitious to 
claim brotherhood with the “ Bride of Fort 
Edward.” 


ELIZA WILKINSON. 


** Lerrers of Eliza Wilkinson, during the in- 
vasion and possession of Charlestown, South 
Carolina, by the British, in the Revolutionary 
War. Arranged from the original manuscripts, 
by Caronine Gitman.” 1 vol. 12mo. New- 
York: Samuel Colman.—These “ Letters,”’ it 
strikes us, would have been better disposed of 
had they been moulded into a couple of maga- 
zine articles, for which they were very suitable, 
than they have been by publishing them in book- 
shape, for which they are not sufficiently ex- 
tensive. ‘This, however, is a matter between 
the publisher and his customers. They are most 
delightful reading, and present, with an interest- 
ing account of household troubles and trials du- 
ring a period of war, a capital portrait of an 
American lady of the Revolution. ‘At the sea- 
son of writing her letters,” says Mrs. GiLMan, in 
her preface, ** Mrs. WILKINSON was a young and 
beautiful widow,” residing at the plantation of 
one of her relations, ‘‘on Yonge’s Island, about 
thirty miles southwardly from Charlestown.” 
She was frequently honored with the company 
of British officers, during the invasion of South 
Carolina, and appears to have puzzled and vexed 
them as much by the freedom with which she 
expressed her rebel opinions, as she captivated 
them by her youth, beauty, and vivacity. In 
our select miscellany, at page 314, may be found 























the two closing letters of the series; and these 
will give our readers a pretty fair idea of the 


character of Mrs. WiLkinson, and the spirit of 


her epistles. 


LITERARY EXAMINER. 


Or the ‘Literary Examiner and Western 
Review,” published at Pittsburgh by Wini1am 
W. Wuirney, and edited by E. Burke Fisner, 
we have now the first, second and third numbers, 
for May, June and July. We have surveyed the 
new-comer attentively from his first approach, 
measured his hight and breadth with our intel- 
lectual eye, and tasked his powers to hold sweet 
converse in the open air and by the midnight 
lamp; and we now take him by the hand, as a 
worthy co-laborer in the literary fields of the 
Great West, and present him to our friends, as 
one for whom we have an especial regard. He 
is a man from the brain, as was Jupiter’s 
daughter, and is worthy the attention of all who 
have attention to give to such common-sense 
matters as our governmental relations, the early 
history of Florida, our public men, the present 
condition and prospects of the the territory of 
loway, our country’s dangers and destiny, Amer- 
ican dramatic literature, modern fictions, etc. ete. 
Truly, we like thenew monthly. It has a good, 
able, and experienced editor, a good list of con 
tributors, and a good aspect from any point of 
observation one may choose. With respect to 
its poetry, too much should not be said, just yet; 
but its essays, speculative and practical, are 
written in good style and marked by intelligence, 
its stories are well told and.of good moral ten- 
dency, and its critical department is presided 
over by one who has that discrimination, judg 
ment and independence, which, united, make the 
good and safe reviewer. 

We sincerely hope the “ Literary Examiner” 
may succeed. In the eighty-four large octavo 
pages, which it puts forth every month for five 
dollars per year, as great an amount of good 
reading matter is given, as can be procured for 
that sum of money, in any way of which we are 
aware. We regard its appearance, so soon after 
the establishment of the “ Hesperian,” as an in- 
dication that the people of the West have at 
length resolved to be true to their own literature, 
and their own literary men; and we trust that 
the two works may long continue to labor side 
by side, moved by a like spirit and characterized 
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by a like energy, in the good cause of develop- 
ing the resources of the Mississippi Valley, and 
diffusing intellectual light, moral excellence, and 
practical knowledge, among the stirring millions 
of this vast region. 


SIGOURNEY’S 

“ Letrers to Mothers. By Mrs. L. H. Sr- 
GcourNEY.” 1 vol.12mo. New-York: Harper 
and Brothers. Cincinnati: Alexander Flash.— 
This is the second edition of what is perhaps 
Mrs. Sicourney’s best production, and certainly 
one of the most useful books of the day. It 
consists, as its title indicates, of a series of let- 
ters to mothers, on the theme of their social, 
moral, and religious duties. Its contents are 
various, treating as they do of the privileges of 
the mother, the influence of the child on the pa- 
rent, infancy, first lessons, maternal love, habit, 
health, economy, early culture, domestic educa- 


LETTERS. 


tion, idiom of character, schools, religious in- 
struction, duty to the community, reading and 
thinking, example, opinion of wealth, hospitali- 
ty, respect to age, happiness, adversity, loss of 
children, sickness and decline, death. A sincere 
desire to contribute to the temporal and eternal 
welfare of the author’s countrywomen, is appa- 
rent upon every page of her present work. Her 
tone is earnest, her examples pertinent, her illus- 
trations happy, and her entire argument convin- 
cing as to the truths it endeavors to enforce. 
Without attempting to be very original, either 
in her subjects or her manner of treating them, 
she has laid before her sex one of the most use- 
fal and interesting works that could have been 
given to them. It forms a manual which no 
woman should be without, and which every mo- 
ther, especially, should hasten to procure and 
read. Some extracts may be found upon our 
429th page, culled by one of our exchanges. 


NEW WORK. 

Mr. E. S. Tuomas, of Cincinnati, a venerable 
member of the editorial corps, is about to aban- 
don the tripod, to devote some years to the pre- 
paration of a work of the autobiographical char- 
acter. This is to be comprised in two large vol- 
umes, and to consist principally of sketches of 
the public men of the United States, who have 
figured prominently in diplomacy and legisla- 


tion since the commencement of the present cen- | 





tury, and recollections of his own times. Mr, 
THomas’s career has been a somewhat eventful 
one, and we doubt not that he will produce a 
work of very great interest. We have, indeed, 
seen a number of chapters of the first volume, 
which lead us to believe that this will certainly 
be the case. 


WRITINGS OF BOZ. 

WE are indebted to the politeness of Messrs, 
Lea & Brancuarp, Philadelphia, for the conclu: 
ding numbers of their beautifully illustrated edi- 
tion of * Oliver Twist,’’ and the numbers as far 
as yet published of the uniform editions of ** Nich- 
olas Nickleby” and Mr. Dickens * Sketches of 
Every Day People.’ It were needless to praise 
what almost every person of taste reads and ad- 
mires, aid what critics have Jong since ranked 
with the standard imaginative literature of the 
age. The three works herein named, may be 
obtained at the counter of ALEXANDER FLASH, in 


Cincinnati, and at that of Isaac N. Wuitinc 
in Columbus. 


CONTRIBUTORS. 


A CORRESPONDENT wishes to know, whether the 
writer on **Internal Trade” has exhausted his 
subject, and laid aside his pen. We answer, no. 
He is collecting facts, which will be embodied 
in additional papers and presented to the public 
through our pages. His services are too valua- 
ble to us and too acceptable to the public to be 
dispensed with. We should “very much like 
to know”? what has become of our friends 
“31, WF.” .«+B.A,:D.” “WW. FT.” +O, 8” 
‘‘Amelia,” ete. A couple of lady friends, ex- 
cellent judges in such matters, beseech us to dun 


“T. H.S.” for one of his capital stories. We 
do so, hereby. 


PAMPHLETS. 


We find upon our table, just as we are about 
closing our Bupcrtr, a number of pamphlets 
which must have come to hand several weeks 
since, during a temporary absence from our post, 
and thus escaped our observation. Among 
them are some “ Thoughts on the literary pros- 
pects of America, by J. Jones,’ and Dr. B. P. 
AypeELott’s ** Address at the close of the session 
of 1838-9, of the Woodward College ;”’ on both 
of which we shall endeavor to bestow some at- 
tention in our next. 
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